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AN EXAMINATION 


OF 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Among the philosophical writers of the present century- 
in these islands, no one occupies a higher position than 
Sir William Hamilton. He alone, of our metaphysicians 
of this and the preceding generation, has acquired, merely 
as such, an European celebrity ivliile, in our own 
country, he has not only had power to produce a revival 
of interest in a study which had ceased to be jiopular, 
but has made himself, in .some sense, the founder of a 
school of thought The school, indeed, is not essentially 
new ; for its fundamental doctnnes are those of the philo- 
sophy which has everywhere been in the ascendant since 
the setting in of the reaction against Locke and Hume, 
which dates from Reid among ourselves and from Kant 
for the rest of Europe But that general scheme of 
philosophy is split into many divisions, and the Hamil- 
tonian form of it is distinguished by as marked pecu- 
liarities as belong to any other of its acknowledged 
va4eties Erom the later German and Erench develop- 
ments of the common doctrine, it is separated by dil- 
ferences great in reality, and still greater in appearance , 
while it stands superior to the earlier Scottish and English 
forms by the whole difference of level which has been gamed 
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to philosophy through the powerful negative criticism of 
Kant It thus unites to the prentice of independent 
originality, the reconinieiidatiou of a general harmony 
i\ith the prevailing tone of thought These advan- 
tages, combined with an intellect highly trained and in 
many respects highly fitted for the subject, and a know- 
ledge probably never equalled in extent and accuracy of 
whatever had been previouslj'- thought and written in his 
department, have caused Sir Wilham Hamilton to be 
justly recognised as, in the province of abstract specula- 
tion, one ot the impoi-tant figures of the age. 

The acknowledged position of Sir W. Hamilton at the 
head, so far as regards this country, of the school of 
philosophy to which he belongs, has principally deter- 
mined me to connect with his name and writings the 
speculations and criticisms contained in the present 
work The justification of the work itself lies iii the 
importance oi the questions, to the discussion of which 
it IS a contribution England is often reproached by 
Continental thinkers, with indifierence to the higher 
philosophy. Eut England did not always deserve this 
reproach, and is already showing, by no doubtful symp- 
toms, that she will not deserve it much longer. Her 
thinkers are again beginning to see, what they had 
only temporarily forgotten, that a true Psychology is 
the indispensable scientific basis of Morals, of Politics, of 
the science and art of Education , that the difficulties of 
Metaphysics he at the root of all science , that those diffi- 
culties can only be quieted by being resolved, and that 
until they are resolved, positively if possible, but at any 
rate negatively, we are never assured that any human 
knowledge, even physical, stands on solid foundations 

My subject, therefore, is not Sir W. Hamilton, but the 
questions which Sir W. Hamilton discussed It is, how- 
ever, impossible to write on those questions in om’ own 
country and in our own time, without incessant reference, 
express or tacit, to his treatment of them On all the 
subjects on which he touched, he is either one of the 
most powerful allies of what I deem a sound philosophy. 
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or (more frequently) by far its most formidable anta- 
gonist ; both because he came the latest, and wrote with 
a full knowledge of the flaws which had been detected in 
his predecessors, and because he was one of the ablest, 
the most clear-sighted, and the most candid Whenever 
any opinion which he deliberately expressed, is con- 
tended against, his form of the opinion, and Ins arguments 
for it, are those which especially requiie to be faced and 
carefully appreciated and it being thus impossible that 
any fit discusMon of his topics should not involve an 
estimate of his doctrines, it seems worth w^hile that the 
estimate should be rendered as complete as practicable, 
bj'^ being extended to all the subjects on which he has 
made, or on which he is believed to have made, any im- 
portant contribution to thought 

In thus attempting to anticipate, as far as is j’et possible, 
the judgment ot posterity on Sir W Hamilton's labours, 
I sincerely lament that on the many points on which I 
am at issue with him, I have the unfair advantage pos- 
sessed by one whose opponent is no longer in a condition 
to reply Personally I might have had small cause to 
congratulate myself on the reply which I might have 
received, for though a strictly honourable, he was a 
most uiispaiing contioversiahst, and whoevei assailed 
even the most unimpoitant of his opinions, might look 
for hard blows in return But it would have been worth 
far more, even to myself, than any polemical success, to 
have known with certainty in what manner he would 
have met the objections raised in the present volume I 
feel keenly, ivitli Plato, how much moie is to be learnt 
by discussing with a man, who can question and answei, 
than with a book, which cannot But it was not possible 
to take a general review of Sir W Hamilton’s doctrines 
while they were only known to the world in the frag- 
mentary state in which they were published during his 
life. His Lectures, the fullest and the only consecutive 
exposition of his philosophy, are a posthumous publica- 
tion , while tlie latest and most matured expression of 
many .of his opinions, the Dissertations on Eeid, left 
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off, scarcely lialf finished, in the middle of a sentence , and 
so long as he lived, his readei’S were still hoping for the 
remainder The Lectures, it is true, have added less than 
might have been expected to the knowledge we already 
possessed of the author’s doctrines ; but it is something 
to know that we have now all that is to be had. and 
though we should have been glad to have his opinions 
on more subjects, we could scarcely have known more 
thoroughly than we are now at last enabled to do, what 
his thoughts were on the jDoints to which he attached the 
greatest importance, and which are most identified with 
his name and fame. 
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THE RELATIVITY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

The doctrine which is thought to belong in the most 
especial manner to Sir W Hamilton, and which was tlie 
ground of his opposition to the transcendentalism of the 
later French and German metaphysicians, is that which 
he and others have called the Eelativity of Human 
Knowledge. It is the subject of the most generally 
known, and most impressive, of all his writings, the one 
which first revealed to the English metaphysical reader 
that a new power had arisen in philosophy and, together 
■with its developments, it composes the “ Philosophy of 
the Conditioned,” which he opposed to the German and 
French philosophies of the Absolute, and which is re- 
garded by most of his admireis as the greatest of his 
titles to a permanent place m the history of metaphy- 
sical-thought. 

But the “ relativity of human knowledge',” like most 
other phrases into which the words relative or relation 
enter, is vague, and admits of a great variety of meanings 
In one of its senses, it stands for a proposition respecting 
the nature and limits of our knowledge, in my judgment 
true, fiindamentid, and full of important consequences 
in philosophy. From this amplitude of meaning its 
significance shades down through a number of gradations, 
successively more thin and unsubstantial, till it fades 
into a truism leading to no consequences, and hardly 
worth enunciating in words. When, therefore, a philo- 
sopher lays great stress upon the relativity of our know- 
ledge, it IS necessary to cross-examine his writings, and 
compel them to disclose in which of its many degiees of 
meaning he understands the phrase. 
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There is one of its acceptations, which, for the pur- 
pose now in view, may be put aside, though in itself 
defensible, and though, when thus employed, it expresses 
a real and important law of our mental nature. This is, 
that we only know anything, by knowing it as distin- 
guished from something else , that all consciousness is 
of difference , that two objects are the smallest number 
required to constitute consciousness , that a thing is only 
seen to he what it is, by contrast with what it is not The 
emplojnnent of the proposition, that all human knowledge 
is relative, to express this meaning, is sanctioned by high 
authorities,* and I have no fault to find with that use 
of the phrase But we are not concerned with it in 
the present case , for it is not in tins sense, that the 
exjDiession is ordinarily or intentionally used by Sir W. 
Hamilton , though he fully recognises the truth which, 
when thus used, it serves to express In general, when 
he says that all our knowledge is relative, the relation 
ho has in view is not between the thing known and 
other subj’ects compared with it, but between the thing 
known and the mind knowing 

AU language recognises a distinction between myself, 
the Ego, and a woild, either material, or spiritual, or both, 
external to me, but of which I can, in some mode and 
measure, take cognizance. The most fundamental ques- 
tions in philosophy are those which seek to determine 
what we are able to know of these external objects, and 
by what evidence we know it. 

In examining the different opinions which are or may 
he entertained on this subject, it will simplify the ex- 
position very much, if we at first limit ourselves to the 
case of physical, or what are commonly called material 
' objects (These objects are of course known to us through 
the senses' By those channels and no otherwise do we 
learn whatever we do learn concerning them. Without 
the senses we should not know nor suspect that such things 
existed We know no more of what they are, than the 

* In particnlar by Mr. Sain, who habitually uses the phrase “ relativity 
of knowledge " in this sense. 
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senses tell us, nor does nature afford us any means of 
knowing more Thus much, in the obvious meaning of 
the terms, is denied by no one, though there are thinkers 
who prefer to express the meaning in other language 
There are, however, conflicting opinions as to iihat U 
is that the senses tell us concerning objects About one 
part of the information they give, there is no dispute. 
They tell us our sensations The objects excite, or 
awaken in us, certain states of feeling A part, at least, 
of what we know of the obj'ects, is the feelings to which 
they give rise (What we term the properties of an 
ol^t, are the powers it exerts of producing sensations 
in our consciousness Take any flimiliar object, such as 
an orange It is yellow , that is, it affects us, through 
our sense of sight, with a particular sensation of colour 
It is soft , in other words it produces a sensation, through 
our muscular feelings, of resistance overcome by a slight 
effort It is sweet, for it causes a peculiar kind of 
pleasurable sensation through our organ of taste It is 
of a globular figure, somewhat flattened at the ends we 
affirm this on account of sensations that it causes in us, 
respecting which it is stiU in dispute among psycholo- 
gists whether they originally came to us solely through 
touch and the muscles, or also through the organ of 
sight When it is cut open, we discover a certain ar- 
rangement of parts, distinguishable as being, in certain 
respects, unlike one another , but of their unlikcness we 
have no measure or proof except that they give us dif- 
ferent sensations The rind, the pulp, the juice, differ 
from one another in colour, in taste, in smell, in degree 
of consistency (that is, of resistance to pressure) all of 
which are differences in our feelings The parts are, 
moreover, outside one another, occupying different portions 
of space : and even this distinction, it is maintained 
(though the doctrine is vehemently protested against by 
some) may be resolved into a difference in our sensations 
When thus analysed, it is affirmed that all the attributes 
which we ascribe to objects, consist in their having the 
power of exciting one or another variety of sensation in 
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out' minfls , +liat to ns tlie properties of an object have 
tills and no other meaning , that an object is to us no- 
thing else than that which affects our senses in a certain 
manner , that we are incapable of attaching to the word 
object, any other meanmg , that even an imaginary ob- 
ject IS but a conception, such as we are able to form, of 
something which would affect our senses in some new 
^ way , so that our knowledge of pbjects, and even our 
ifaueies about objects, consist of nothing but the sensa- 
jtions which they excite, or which we imagine them ex- 
citing, in ourselves. 

This is the doctiine of the Eelativity of Knowledge 
to the knowing mind, in the simplest, purest, and, as I 
think, the most proper acceptation of the words There 
are, however, two foiins of this doctrine, which differ 
materially from one another 

Accoidiug to one of the foims, the sensations which, 
in common pailance, we are said to receive from objects, 
are not only .all that wc can possibly know of the objects, 
but are all that wo have any ground for believing to 
exist 'What we term an object is but a complex con- 
ception made up by the laws of association, out of the 
ideas of various sensations which we are accustomed to 
.receive simultaneously, There is nothing real in the 
process but these sensations') They do not, indeed, ac- 
company or succeed one another at random , they are 
held together by a law, that is, they occur m fixed groups, 
and a fixed order of succession but Ave have no evidence 
of anythmg Avhich, not being itself a sensation, is a sub- 
stratum or hidden cause of sensations The idea of such 
a substratum is a purely mental creation, to which Ave 
liaA'e no reason to think that there is any corresponding 
reality extenor to our minds. Those who hold this 
opinion are said to doubt or deny the existence of matter. 
They are sometimes called by the name Idealists, some- 
times by that of Sceptics, according to the other opinions 
Avhich they hold They include the followers of Berkeley 
and those of Hume Among recent thinkers, the acute 
and accomplished Professor Perrier, though by a circuitous 
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2)ath, and expressing himself in a very different phrase- 
ology, seems to have arrived at essentially the same 
point of view. These philosophers maintain the Rela- 
tivity of our knowledge in the most extreme form in 
which the doctrine can be understood, since they con- 
tend, not merely that all we can possibly know of any- 
thing is the manner in which it affects the human 
faculties, but that there is nothing else to he known , 
that affections of human or of some other minds ai'e all 
that we can know to exist. 

This, however, is far from being the shape in ivhich 
the doctrine of the Relativity of our knowledge is usu- 
ally held To most of those who hold it, the difference 
between the Ego and the Non-Ego is not one of lan- 
guage only, nor a formal distinction between two asjDects 
of the same reality, but denotes two realities, each 
self-existent, and neither dependent on the other In 
the phraseology borrowed from the Schoolmen by the 
German Transcendentalists, they regard the Noumenon 
as in itself a different thing from the PliBcnomenon, 
and equally real , many of them would say, much more 
real, being the permanent Reality, of which t!ie other is 
but the passing manifestation They believe tliat theie i 
is a leal universe of “Things in Themselves,” and that 
whenever there is an impression on our senses, there is a 
“ Thing in itself,” which is behind the phamonienon, . 
and is the cause of it But as to what this Thing 
“ in itself,” we, having no organ except our senses for 
communicating with it, can only know what our senses 
tell us, and as they teU us nothing but the impiession 
which the thing makes upon its, we do not know what it 
IS in ihclj- at all (^VVe suppose (at least these philoso- 
phers suppose) that it must be something “ in itself,” but 
aU that we know it to be is merely relative to us, con- 
sisting in the power of affecting us lu certain ways, or, 
as it IS technically called, of producing Phacnomena 
(External things exist, and have an inmost nature, but 
their inmost nature is inaccessible to our faculties. We 
know it not, and can assert nothing of it with a meaning. 
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Of the ultimate Realities, as such, we know the existence, 
and nothing more But the impressions which these 
Eealities make on us — the sensations they excite, the 
similitudes, groupings, and successions of those sensa- 
tions, or, to sum up all this in a common though im- 
proper expression, the i eprpxentations generated in our 
minds by the action of the Things themselves — ^these we 
may know, and these are all that we can know respect- 
ing them In some future state of existence it is con- 
ceivable that we may knoiv more, and more may be 
known by intelligences siipenor to us Yet even this 
can only be true in the same sense in which a person 
with the use of his e3'es knows more than is known to 
one born blind, or in which we should know more than 
we do if we were endowed with two or three additional 
senses We should have more sensations , phasnomena 
would exist to us of which we have at present no con- 
ception , and we should know better than wo now do, 
many of those wlncli are within our present experience , 
for since the new impressions would doubtless be linked 
with the old, as the old are with one another, hv uni- 
formities of succession and coexistence, we should now 
have new marks inrhcating to us known phsenomena in 
cases in which we should otherwise have been unaware 
of them But all this additional knowledge would be, 
like that which wo now possess, merely ph®nomenal 
We should not, any more than at present, know things 
as they are in themselves, but merely an increased 
number of relations between them and us. And in the 
only meaning which we are able to attach to the term, 
all knowledge, by however an exalted an Intelligence, can 
only be relative to the knowing Mind (If Things have 
an inmost nature, apart not only from the impressions 
which they produce, but from all those which they are 
fitted to produce, on any sentient being, this inmost 
nature is unknowable, inscrutable, and inconceivable, not 
to us merely, but to every other creature To say that 
even the Creator could know it, is to use language which 
to us has no meaning, because we have no faculties by 
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wliicTi to apprehend that there is any such thing for 
him to know. 

It IS in this form that the doctrine of the Relativity 
of Knowledge is held by the greater number of those 
who profess to hold it, attaching any definite idea to the 
term These again are divided into several distinct 
schools of thinkers, by some of whom the doctrine is 
held with a modification of considerable importance 

Agreeing in the opinion that what we know of iNou- 
mena, or Things in themselves, is but their bare exist- 
ence, all our other knowledge of Things being but a 
knowledge of something in ourselves which derives its 
origin from them , there is a class of thinkers who hold 
that our mere sensations, and an outward cause which 
produces them, do not compose the whole of this relative 
knowledge \The Attributes which we ascribe to out- 
ward things, or such at least as are inseparable from' 
them in thought, contain, it is affirmed, other elements,/ 
over and above sensations plus an unknowable cause ' 
These additional elements are still only relative, for they 
are not in the objects themselves, nor have we evidence 
of anything in the objects that answers to them They 
are added by the mind itself, and belong, not to the 
Things, but to our iierceptions and conceptions of them. 
Such propel ties as the objects can be conceived divested 
of, such as sweetness or sourness, hardness or softness, 
hotness or coldness, whiteness, redness, or blackness — 
these, it IS sometimes admitted, exist in our sensations 
only. (Rut the attributes of filling space, and occupying 
a portion of time, aie not properties of our sensations 
in their crude state, neither, again, are they properties 
of the objects, nor is there m the objects any prototype 
of them They result from the nature and structure of 
the Mind itself : which is so constituted that it cannot 
take any impressions from objects except in those par- 
ticular modes') We see a thing m a place, not because 
the Noumenon, the Thing in itself, is m any place, but 
because it is the law of our perceptive faculty that we 
must see as m some place, whatever we see at ^1 Place 
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is not a property of the Thing, hut a mode in which the 
mind IS compelled to represent it Time and Space are 
only modes of our perceptions, not modes of existence, 
and higher Intelligences are possibly not bound by 
them Things, in themselves, are neither in time nor 
in space, though we cannot represent them to ourselves 
except under that twofold condition. Again, when we 
predicate of a thing that it is one or many, a whole or a 
part of a whole, a Substance possessing Accidents, or an 
Accident mheriting in a Substance — when w^e think of it 
as producing Effects, or as produced by a Cause, (I omit 
other attributes not necessary to be here enumerated), 
we are aseiihing to it properties which do not exist in 
the Thing itself, but with which it is clothed by the 
laivs of our coiiceptive facultj'^ — ^properties not of the 
Things, but of our mode of conceiving them "VVe aie 
compelled by our natuie to construe things to ourselves 
undor these forms, but they are not forms of the Things 
The attiibutes exist only in relation to us, and as inherent 
laws of the human faculties , but differ from Succession 
and Duration in beuig laws of our intellectual, not our 
sensitive faculty , technically termed Categories of the 
Understanding This is the doctrine of the Eelativity 
of our knowledge as held by Kant, who has been fol- 
lowed 111 it by many subsequent thinkers, German, 
English, and French 

By the side of this there is another philosophy, older 
in date, which, though temporal ily eclipsed and often 
contemptuously treated by it, is, accoiding to present 
appearances, likely to survive it Taking the same view 
with Kant of the unknowableness of Things in them- 
selves, and also agreeing with him that we mentally 
invest the objects of our perceptions with attributes 
which do not all point, like whiteness and sweetness, to 
sjiecific sensations, but are in some cases constructed by 
the mind’s own laws,. this philosophy, however, ‘does 
not think it necessary to ascribe to the mind certain 
innate forms, in which the objects are (as it ivere) 
moulded into these appearances, but holds that Place, 
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T]\tension, Substance, Cause, and the rest, are conceptions 
put together out of ideas of sensation by the known 
laws of association' This, the doctrine of Hartley, of 
James Mill, of Professor Bain, and other eminent 
thinkers, and which is compatible ivith either the 
acceptance or the rejection of the Berkeleian theory, is 
the extreme form of one mode of the doctrine of lielati- 
vity, as Kant’s is of another. Both scliemes accept the 
doctrine in its widest sense — ^the entire inaccessibihty 
to our faculties of any other knowledge of Things than 
that of the impiessions which they produce in our mental 
consciousness 

Between these there are many intermediate systems, 
according as different thinkers have assigned more or 
less to the original furnitm’e of the mind on the one 
hand, or to the associations generated by experience on 
the other. Brown, for example, regards our notion of 
Space or Extension as a product of association, while 
many of our intellectual ideas are rogaided by him as 
ultimate ^nd undecomposable facts But he accepts, in 
its full extent, the doctiine of the Eelatmty of our 
knowledge, being of opinion that thougli we are assured 
of the objective existence of a world external to the mind, 
our knowledge of that world is absolutely limited to the 
modes in which we are aff'ected by it The same 
doctrine is very impressively taught by one of the 
acutest metaphysicians of recent times, Mr Herbert 
Spencer, wlio, in his “ First Principles,” insists with 
equal force upon the certainty of the existence of Things 
in Themselves, and upon their absolute and eternal 
relegation to the region of the Unknowable. This is 
also, apparently, the doctrine of Auguste Comte : though 
while maintaining with great emphasis the unknow- 
ableness of Noumena by our faculties, his aversion to 
metaphysics prevented him from giving any definite 
opinion as to their real existence, which, however, his 
language always by implication assumes 

It is obvious that what has been said respecting the 
unknowdbleness of Things “in themselves,” forms no 
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obstacle to our ascribing attributes or properties to them, 
provided these are always conceived as relative to us 
If a thing produces effects of which our sight, hearing, 
or touch can take cognizance, it follows, and indeed is 
but the same statement m other words, that the thing 
has j)ower to produce those effects These various powers 
are its properties, and of .such, an indefinite multitude is 
open to our knowledge But this knowledge is merely 
phaenomenal. The object is known to us only in one 
special relation, namely, as that which produccs,or i,s capa- 
ble of producing, certain impressions on our senses, and all 
that we leally know is these impressions This negative 
meaning is all that should be understood by the assertion, 
that we cannot know the Thing in itself", that we cannot 
know its inmost nature or essence The inmost nature 
or essence of a 1 lung is apt to be regarded as some- 
thing unknown, which, if we knew it, would explain and 
account for all the plisenomena which the thing exhibits 
to us But this unknown 'something is a supposition 
without evidence We have no ground for supposing 
that there is anything which if known to us would afford 
to our intellect this satisfaction, would sum up, as it 
were, the knowable attributes of the object in a single 
sentence Moreover, if tlieie were such a central pro- 
perty, it would not answer to the idea of an “ inmost 
nature , ” for if knowable by any intelligence, it must, 
like other properties, be relative to the intelligence whicli 
knows it, that is, it must consist in impressing that 
intelligence in some specific way, for this is the only 
idea we have of knowing , the only sense in which the 
verb “ to know ” means anything 

It would, no doubt, be absurd to assume that our 
words exhaust the possibilities of Being. There may be 
innumerable modes of it which are inaccessible to our 
laculties, and which consequently we are unable to name. 
But we ought not to speak of these modes of Being by 
any of the names we possess These are all inapplicable, 
because they aU stand for known modes ol Being We 
might invent new names for the unknown modes, but 
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the new names would have no more meauiiig than the 
X, y, z, of Algebra The only name we can give them 
which really expresses an attribute, is the word Unknow- 
able 

The doctrine of the Relativity of our knowledge, in 
the sense which has now been explained, is one of great 
weight and significance, which impi esses a character on 
the whole mode of philosoplucal thinking of whoever 
receives it, and is the key-stone of one of the only two 
possible systems of Metaphysics and Psychology. But 
the doctrine is capable of being, and is, understood in at 
least two other senses In one of them, instead of a 
definite and important tenet, it moans something quite 
insignificant, which no one ever did or could call in 
question Suppose a philosopher to maintain that cer- 
tain properties of objects arc in the Thing, and not in 
our senses , in the thing itself, not as whiteness ma}' be 
said to be in the Thing (namely, that there is in the 
Thing a power whereby it produces in us the sensation 
of white), but in quite another manner , and ai'e known to 
us not indirectly, as tlie inlerred causes of our sensations, 
but by direct perception of them in the outward object 
Suppose tlie same philosopher nevertheless to affirm 
strenuously that all our knowledge is merely phamo- 
menal, and relative to ourselves , that we do not and 
cannot know anything ot outwaid objects, except rela- 
tively to our own faculties I think our first feeling 
respecting a thinker who professed both these doctiines, 
would be to wonder what he could possibly mean by the 
latter of them It would seem that he must mean one of 
two trivialities , either that we can only know what we 
have the power of knowing, oi else that all our knowledge 
is relative to us inasmuch as it is we that know it 

There is another mode of understanding the doctrine 
of Relativity, intermediate between these insignificant 
truisms and the substantial doctrine previously ex- 
pounded The position taken may be, that perception 
of Things as they are in themselves is not entiielj" 
denied to us, but is so mixed and confused with 
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impressions derived from their action on us, as to 
give a relative character to the whole aggregate Our 
absolute knowledge may he vitiated and disguised by the 
presence of a lelative element Our faculty (it may be 
said) of perceiving things as they are in themselves, 
though real, has its own laws, its own conditions, and 
necessary mode of operation • om* cognitions conse- 
quently depend, not solely on the nature of the things 
to be known, but also on that of the knowing faculty, 
as our sight depends not solely upon the object seen, but 
upon that together with the structure of the eye If the 
eye were not achromatic, we should see all visible objects 
with colom’s derived from the organ, as well as with those 
truly emanating from the object Supposing, therefore, 
that Things in themselves are the natural and proper 
object of our knowing faculty, and that this faculty 
cariies to the mind a report of what is in the Thing 
itself, apait from its effects on us, there would still be a 
poition of uiicertaiiity in these reports, inasmuch as we 
could not be sure that the eye of our mind is achromatic, 
and that the message it bnngs from the iN'oumenon does 
not arrive tinged and falsified, in an unknown degree, 
through an infiuence arising from the necessary condi- 
tions of the mind’s action We may, in short, be looking 
at Things in themselves, but through imperfect glasses : 
what we see may be the very Thing, but the colours and 
forms winch the glass conveys to us may be partly an 
optical illusion. This is a jjossible opinion and one wlio, 
holding this opinion, should speak of the Relativity of 
our knowledge, would not use the term wholly without 
meaning But he could not, consistently, assert that uU 
our knowledge is relative . since his opinion would be 
that we have a capacity of Absolute knowledge, but that 
we are liable to mistake relative knowledge for it 

In which, if in any, of these various meanings, was 
the doctnne of Relativity held by Sir W. Hamilton ? 
To this question, a more puzzling one than might have 
been expected, we shall endeavour in the succeeding 
chapter to find an answer. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE RELATIVITY OF HUMAN KisOWLEDGE, 
AS HELD BY SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

1 r is hardly possible to affirm more strongly or more e.x;- 
plicitly than Sir W Hamilton has done, that Things in 
themselves are to us altogether unknowable, and that all 
we can know of anything is its relation to us, composed 
of, and limited to, the Phamomena which it exhibits to 
our organs Let me cite a passage from one of the 
Appendices to the “ Discussions 

“ Our whole knowledge of mind and of matter is relative, 
“ conditioned — relatively conditioned Of things abso- 
“ lutely or in themselves, be they external, be they internal, 
“ we know nothing, or know them only as iiicognisable , 
“ and become aware of theii incomprehensible existence, 
“ only as this is indii ectly and accidentally revealed to 
“ us, through certain qualities related to our faculties o( 
“ knowledge, and which qualities, again, we cannot think 
“ as unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and of theni- 
“ solves. All that we know is therefore phsenomenal, — 
“ phaenomenal of the unknown . . Nor is this denied, 
“ for it has been commonly confessed, that, as substances, 
“ we know not what is Matter, and are ignorant of what 
“is Mind.” 

This passage might be matched by many others, 
equally emphatic, and in appearance equally decisive , 
several of which I shall have occasion to quote. Yet in 
the sense which the author’s phrases seem to convey — 
in the only substantial meaning capable of being attached 
to them — the doctrine they assert was certainly not held 

* " Disousaions on, Philosophy,” p. 643. 

C 
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by Sir W Ilamiltoir. He by no means ailmits that we 
know nothing of objects except their existence, and the 
impressions ]jroduced by them upon the human mmd 
He affirms this in regard to what have been called by 
metaphysicians the Secondary Quahties of Matter, but 
denies it of the Prmiai-y 

On this point his declarations are very explicit One 
of the most elaborate of his Disseitations on Eeicl is 
devoted to expounding the di stinction The Dissertation 
begins thus .* 

“ The developed docti’ine of Eeal Prcsentatioiiism, the 
“ basis of Natural Eealism” (the doctiine of the author 
himself) “asserts the consciousness or immediate per- 
“ception of certain essential attributes of Matter ob- 
“ jectivcly existing , while it admits that other properties 
“ of body are uiikiiuwii in themselves, and only inferred 
“ as causes to account for ceitam subjective affiections of 
*' which we are cognizant in ourselves This disciimina- 
'• tiou. which to other sj'stcms is contingent, superficial, 
“ extianoous, but to Natural Realism necessaiy, radical, 
“ intrinsic, coincides ivitli what since the time of Locke 
“has been gencially knoivn as the distinction of the 
“(^Halities ol Matter or Body, using these teims as con- 
“ vertible, into Priniaiy and Secondary ” 

Purther on,t he states, in additional development of 
so-called Natural Realism, “ that we have not merely a 
“ notion, a conception, an imagination, a subjective repre- 
“sentation — of Extension, for example — called up or 
“ suggested in some incomprehensible manner to the 
“ miiid, on occasion of an extended object being presented 
“ to the sense , but tliat in the perception of such an 
“ object we really have, as by nature we believe we have, 
“ an immediate knowledge of that external object as ex- 
“ tended ” 

“ Ifj: we are not percipient of any extended reality, 
“ we are not percipient of body as existing , for body 

* Disaeitdtions appended to Sir "W Hamilton’s Edition of Eeid’s 
‘VVorkn, p, 825 

t Dissertations, p 843 J Ibid. 
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"exists, and can oiilj'- be known inunodiately and in 
" itself, as extended The material world, on this sup- 
“ position, sinks into something unknown and problem- 
“ atical , and its existence, if not denied, can, at least, be 
“only piecaiTously affiiined, as the occult cause, or in- 
“ comprehensible occasion, of ceitain subjective affections 
" we experience in the fomi either of a sensation of the 
“ secondai y quality or of a peiception of the primary.” 

ISTot only, in Sir W Hamilton’s opinion, do i\e know, 
by direct consciousness or perception, certain properties 
of Things as they exist m the Things theniselvcs, but 
we may also know those properties as in the Things, by 
demonstration a pi ion “The notion'*' of body being 
“given, eveiy piiinary quality is to be evolved out of 
“ that notion, as necessarily involved m it, iiidepcndciitly 
“ altogether of any experience of sense ” “ Thef Pri- 

“ mary Qualities maj'" be deduced a prion, the bare notion 
“ of matter being given , they being, in fact, only evo- 
“ lutioiis of the conditions which that notion iiecessaiily 
“ implies ” He goes so far as to say, that our belief of 
the Primary Qualities is, not merely necessary as in- 
volved 111 a fact of which we have a direct jiorception, 
but necessary in itsell, by our mental constitution He 
speaksj of “ that absolute oriiisnpciableiesistance which 
“we arc coaipelled, independently of expeiience, to think 
“ that every part of matter would opjiose to any attempt 
“ to deprive it of its space, by compressing it into an 
“ inextended ” 

The following is still more specific § " The Primary” 
Qualities “ are apprehended as they are in bodies, the 
“ Secondary, as they are in us the Secuiido-primary” 
(a third class created by himself, compiising the mechani- 
cal as distinguished from the geometrical properties of 
Body) “ as they are in bodies and as they are in us 
“ We know the Primary qualities immediately as objects 
" of perception, the Seciindo-pnmary both immediately as 
“ objects of perception and mediately as causes of sensa- 

* DiBsertationB, p. 844 
j; Ibid. p. 818 § Ibid. pp. 857, 858. 

c 2 


t Ibid p 810. 
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“ tion, tlio Secondary only mediately as causes of sensation. 
“ In otliei words The Primary are known immediately in 
“ themselves ; the Secnndo-primary, both immediately in 
“ themselves and mediately in their effects on us , the 
“ Secondary, onlj’" mediately in their effects on us 
“We are conscious, as objects, in the Primary Qualities, 
“ of the modes of a not-self , m the Secondary, of the 
“ modes of self, in the Secundo-primary, of the modes of 
“ self and of a not-self at once ” 

Theio IS nothing wonderful in Sir W Hamilton’s 
entertaining these opinions , they are held bj^ perhaps a 
majoriti' of metaphysicians But it is surprising that, 
entertaining them, he should have believed himself, and 
been believed by others, to maintain the Eelativity of all 
our knowledge What he deems to be relative, in any sense 
of the term that is not in«ignificaiit, is only our knowledge 
of the Secondary Qualities of objects Extension and tlic 
othei Piimaiy Qualities he positively asserts that we have 
an immediate intuition of, “ as they are in bodies” — “ as 
“ modes of a not-self,” in express contradistinction to 
being known merely as causes of certain impressions on 
our senses or on our minds As there cannot have been, in 
his own thoughts, a fiat contradiction between what he 
would have admitted to be the two cardinal doc- 
trines of his philosophy, the only question that can 
arise is, which of the tu o is to be taken in a non-natural 
sense Is it the doctrine that we know certain pro- 
peities as they arc in the Things ? Were we to judge 
from a foot-note to the same Dissertation, we might sup- 
pose so He there observes"** — “ In saying that a thing 
“ IS known in itself, I do not mean that this object is 
“ known in its absolute existence, that is, out of relation 
“ to us. This is impossible for our knowledge is only 
“ of the relative To know a thing in itself or imme- 
“ diately, is an expression I use merely in contrast to 
“ the knowledge of a thing in a representation, or 
“mediately ” in other words, he merely means that 
we perceive objects dnectly, and not through the species 

* P. 866. 
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spnsiiiles of LucrctiU';, the Ideas of Berkeley, or the 
Mental Modifications of Brown Let us suppose this 
granted, and that the knowledge we have of objects is 
gained by direct perception Still, the question has to 
be answered whethei the knowledge so acquired is of 
the obj'ects as they are in themselves, or onlj'- as thej’ 
are relatively to us Now what, according to Sir W 
Hamilton, this knoivledg'e^ Is it a knowledge of the 
Thing, merely in its effects on us, or is it a knowledge of 
somewhat in the Thing, ulterior to any effect on us 
He asserts in the plainest terms that it is the latter. 
Then it is not a knowledge wholly relative to us If 
what we perceive in the Thing is something of which we 
ai e onlj' aware as existing, and as causing impressions on 
us, our knowledge of the Thing is only relative. But 
if what we perceive and cognise is not merely a cause of 
our subjective impiessions, but a Thing possessing, in its 
own natuie and e&scnce,a long list of pi opertics, Extension, 
Impenetrabilitj', Number, Magnitude, Eigure, Tilobility, 
Position, all iieiceived as “essential attributes” of the 
Thing as “ objectii ely existing” — all as “ llllodes of a 
Not-Self ” and hj' no means as an occult cause or causes 
of any Modes of Self — (and that such is the case Sir IV 
Hamilton asscits in cvciy foini of language, leaving no 
stone unturned to make us apprehend the breadth ot the 
distinction) then I am willing to believe that iii affirming 
this knowledge to be entu-ely relative to Self, such a 
thinker as Sir IV Hamilton had a meaning, but I have 
no small difficulty in discovering what it is. 

The place where wm should expect to find this difficult}' 
chared up, is the foimal exposition of the Eelativity of 
Human Knowledge, m the first volume of the Lectures 

He declares his intention"' of “ now stating and ex- 
“ plaining the great axiom that all human knowledge, 
“ consequently that all human philosophy, is only of th(' 
“ relative or phamomenal In this proposition, tlie term 
“ lelcdioe is opposed to the term absolute , and therefore, 
“ in saying that we know only the relative, I virtually 
* Lectures, i. 13G-8 
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“ assert lliat we know notliinsj absolute, — nothing exist- 
“ ing absolutely, that is, in and for itselt, and without rela- 
“ tion to us and our faculties I shall illustiate this by 
“ its application. Our knowledge is either ol matter or 
“ of niind K^ow, what is matter ? What do we know 
“ of matter? Matter, or body, is to ns the name either 
“ of something known, or of something unknown In so 
“far as matter is a name for something known, it means 
“that w’liich appeals to us under the foims of extension, 
“ solidity, divisibility^, figure, motion, roughness, smooth- 
“ ness, colour, heat, cold, &c , in short, it is a common 
“ name for a certain scries, or aggregate, or complement, 
“ of appearances or phsenomena manifested in coexistence. 

“But as these iihmnomena apjiear only iii conjunction, 
“ we are compelled by' the constitution of our natuie to 
“ think them conjoined in and by something, and as they 
“ are phaniomena, wo cannot think them tlic plnenoniena 
“ of iiotliiiig, but must legard them as the pioperties or 
“ qualities of something that is extended, solid, figured, 
“&c But this something, absolutely and in itself, 
“ le , considered apart from its phamomena — is to us as 
“ zero It is only in its qualities, only in its effects, in 
“ its relative or pliienomenal existence, that it is cogniz- 
“ able or conceivable , and it is only by a law of thought 
“ which compels us to think something absolute and un- 
“ known, as the basis or condition of the relative and 
“ known, that this something obtains a kind of iiicom- 
“ prehensible reality' to us Now, that -which manifests 
“ its qualities — in other ivords, that in which the appear- 
“ ing causes inhere, tliat to which they belong, — is called 
“their sithjcd, or suhdance, ox stihsfiatuni To this sub- 
“ject of the phamomena of extension, solidity', &c , the 
“ term matter or material substance is commonly given , 
“ and therefore, as contradistinguished from these qiiali- 
“ ties, it IS the name of something unknown and incon- 
“ ceivable 

“ The same is true in regard to the term mind In so 
‘ far as mind is the common name for the states of 
“ knowing, willing, feeling, desiring, &c. of winch I am 
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“ conscious, it is only tlie name for a certain series of 
“ connected plisenoniena or qualities, and, consequently, 
“ expresses only what is known But in so far as it 
“denotes that subject or substance in which the phaino- 
“ mena of knowing, willing, &c , inhere — something be- 
“ hind or under these phamomena, — it expresses what, 
“ in itself or in its absolute existence, is unknown 

“ Thus, mind and matter, as known or knowable, are 
“ only two difieient series of phamomena or qualities , 
“ mind and matter, as unknown and unknowable, are 
“ the two substances, in which these two different senes 
“ of phienonieiia or qualities are supposed to inhere 
“ The existence of an unknown substance is only an wfei - 
“ ence we are conqielled to make from the existence of 
" known phamomena , and the distinction of two siib- 
“ stances is only inferred from the seeming incompati- 
“ bility of the two series of phsenomena to coinhere 
“ in one 

“ Our whole knowledge of mind and matter is thus, 
“ as we have said, only relative , of existence, absolutely 
“ and in itself, we know nothing and we may say of 
“ man what Virgil said of ^neas, contemplating in the 
“ prophetic sculpture of his shield the future glories of 
“ Eonie — 

■‘Eorumque ignarus, imagine gaudet " 

Here is an exposition of the nature and limits of our 
knowledge, which would have satisfied Hartley, Brown, 
and even Comte It cannot be more explicitly laid 
down, that Matter, as known to us, is but the incom- 
prehensible and incognisable basis or substiatum of a 
bundle of sensible qualities, appearances, phamomena, 
that we know it “only in its effects,” that its very 
existence is “ only an inference we are compelled to 
make” from those sensible appearances,: a doctrme, by 
the way, which, under the name of Cosmothetic Idealism, 
is elsewhere the object of some of his most cutting at- 
tacks. On the subject of Mind, again, could it have 
been more explicitly affirmed, that all we know of IMind 
is its successive states “of knowing, willing, feeling, 
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desinnj^, &c autl that ilind, consideied as “ somethiug 
b«?hiiid ur under these phajnomena,” is to us unkuow- 
able ^ 

Subsequently he says, that not only all the knoA\* 
ledge we ha^e of anything, but all whieli we could have 
if we were a thousandfold better endowed than we are, 
would still be only knowledge of the mode in which the 
thing would affect us. Had wc as many senses (the 
illustration is his own) as the mhabitants of Sirius, in 
the “Micromegas” of Voltaire, were there, as there 
may well be, a thousand modes of real existence as 
definitely distinguished from one another as are those 
which manifest themselves to our present senses, and 
had we, for each of these thousand modes, a separate 
“ organ competent to make it known to us, — still would 
‘ our whole knowledge be, as it i» at pieaeut, only of 
“ the relative Of ovi>ieiiee, absolutely and in itself, we 
should then be igiiuiant as we are now Wo should 
still apprehend existence only in certain special modes — 
only in certain lolatioiis to our faculties of knowledge.” 
Xothing can bo truer or more clearly stated than all 
this . but the clearer it is, the more irreconcileable does 
it appeal with our author’s doctrine of the direct cog- 
noscibility of the Primary Qualities, If it be true that 
E.xtension, Piguie, and the other qualities eniimeiated, 
aie knoivii “ immediately" in themselves,” and not, like 
■vSccondary qualities, “in then’ effects on us,” if the ioiiiiei 
are “ appieheiided as they are in bodies,” and not, like 
the Seeoiidaiy, “ as they are in us ,” if it is those last 
exclusively that are “ unknown in themselves, and only 
“ inferred as causes to account for certain subjective 
■ affections in ourselves,” while, of the former, we aie 
iiiiinechately conscious as “attributes of matter object- 
ively existing ,” and if it is not to be endured that 
mattei should “ sink into something imknown and 
“ piobleinatical,” ivliose existence “ can be only precari- 
ously affirmed as the occult cause or inconipiehensible 
“ occasion of certain subjective affections we experience 
* Leclurea, i. 153. 
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“ in tlie form either of a sensation of the secondary qua- 
“ lity or of a perception of the primary” (being pre- 
cisely what Sir W. Hamilton, in the preceding quota- 
tions, appeared to say that it is) , if these things be so, 
our faculties, as far as the Primary Qualities are con- 
cerned, do cognise and know Matter as it is in itself, 
and not meiely as an unknowable and incomprehensible 
substratum, they do cognise and know it as it exists 
absolutely, and not merely in relation to us , it is known 
to us directly, and not as a meie “mference” fiom 
Phaniomena. 

"Will it be said that the attributes of extension, figure, 
number, magnitude, and the rest, though known as in 
the Things themselves, are yet known only relatively 
to us, because it is by our faculties that we know them, 
and because appropriate faculties are the necessary con- 
dition of knowledge ? If so, the “ great axiom” of 
Eelativity is reduced to tliis, that we can know Things 
as they are in themselves, but can know no more of them 
than our faculties are competent to inform us of If 
such be tlie meaning of Pelativit}’’, our author might 
well maintain'* that it is a truth “harmoniously re- 
echoed by eveiy philosoplici of cveiy school ,” nor need 
he have added “with the exception of a few late Ab- 
solute theonzers in Grcrinany,” for certainly neither 
Schelling nor Hegel claims for us any other knowledge 
than such as our faculties are, in their opinion, compe- 
tent to give 

Is it possible, that by knowledge of qualities “as 
they are in Bodies,” no more was meant than 
knowing that the Body must have qualities whercb}' 
it produces the affection of which we are conscious 
in ourselves? But this is the very knowledge which 
our author predicates of Secondary Qualities, as con- 
tradistinguished from the Primaiy. Secondary he 
frankly acknowledges to be occult qualities we really, in 
his opinion, have no knowledge, and no conception, what 
that IS in an object, by virtue of which it has its specific 
* Discussions, Appendix, p 644. 
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smell or taste But Primary qualities, according to 
liim, ive know all about there is nothing occult or mys- 
tciious to us in these , we perceive aud conceive them as 
they are in themselves, and as tliey are in the body 
they belong to They are manifested to us, not, like the 
Secondary qualities, only in their eflFects, in the sensations 
the}’^ e\cite lu us, but in their own nature and essence. 

Perhaps it may be surmised, that m calling knowledge 
of this sort by the epithet !^lative. Sir W Planiilton 
meant that though we know those qualities as they are in 
themselves, we only discover them through their relation 
to certain effects in us , that in order that there may be 
Perception there must also be Sensation , and we thus 
know the Primary Qualities, in their effects on us and also 
in themselves But neither will this explanation serve 
This theory of Primary Qualities does not clash witli the 
Secondary, but it luns against the Secundo-priuiaiy 
It is this third class, which, as he told us, are known 
“ both iinmodiately in themselves and mediately in their 
“ effects on us ” The Primary are only known “ imme- 
“ diately in themselves ” He has thus with his own 
hands deliberately extruded from our knowledge of the 
Primary quahties the element of relativity to us — ex- 
cept, to be sure, in the acceptation in which knowing is 
itself a relation, inasmuch as it implies aknower, whereby 
instead of the doctrine that Things in themselves are 
not possible objects of knowledge, we obtain the “ great 
axiom” that they cannot be known unless there is somc- 
bodj’ to know them. 

Perhaps it may be suspected (and some phrases in the 
longest of our extracts might countenance the idea) that 
in calling our knowledge relative. Sir W Hamilton Avas 
not thinking of the knowledge of qualities, but of Sub- 
stances, of Matter and Mind , and meant that qualities 
might be cognised absolutely, but that Substances being 
only known through their qualities, the knowledge of 
Substances can only be regarded as relative. But this 
interpretation of his doctrine is again inadmissible. Por 
the rclatmty of which he is continually speaking is 
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relativity to us, wliile tlie lelativity winch this theory 
ascribes to Substances is relativity to their attributes , 
and if the attributes are known otherwise than relatively 
to us, so must the substances be. Besides, we have seen 
him asserting the necessary relativity of our knowledge 
of Attributes, no less positively than of Substances. 
Speaking of Things in themselves, we found him saying 
that we “ become aware of their incomprehensible exis- 
“ tence only as this is revealed to us through certain 
“ qualities which qualities, again, we cannot think 

“ as unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and of them- 
“ selves ” Thcie is no reservation here in favour of the 
Piiniary Qualities. Whatever, in his theory, was meant 
by relativity of knoivlcdge, he intended it of qualities as 
much as of substances, of Primary Qualities as much as 
of Secondary 

Can any light be derived from the statement that vre 
do not know any qualities of things except those which 
are in connexion with our faculties, or, as our author 
expresses it (surely by a very strained use of language), 
which are “ analogous to oiu‘ faculties If, by “ our 
faculties,” IS to be understood our knowing faculty, this 
proposition is but the trivial one already noticed, that 
wc can know only what we can know And this is what 
the author actually seems to mean , for in a sentence 
immediately folluwiiigf he paraphrases the expression 
“ analogous to our faculties,” by the phrase that we must 
“ possess faculties accommodated to their apprehension ” 
To be able to see, we must have a faculty accommodated 
to seeing Is this what we are intended to understand 
by the “ great axiom ?” 

But if “ our faculties” does not here mean our know- 
ing faculty, it must mean our sensitive faculties , and 
the statement is, that, to be know'n by us, a qualitj^ must 
be “ analogous ” (meaning, I suppose, related) to our 
senses But what is meant by being related to our 
senses P That it must be fitted to give us sensations 
We thus return as before to an identical proposition 
* Lectures, 1 . 141, 153. t P 153 
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The conclusion I cannot help drawing from this col- 
lation of passages is, that Sir \V‘ Hamilton cither never 
held, or when lie wrote the Dissertations had ceased to 
hold, the doctrine for which he has been so often praised 
and nearly as often attacked — the Rclativitj'- of Human 
Knowledge He certainly did sincerely'’ believe that he 
held it But he repudiated it in every sense winch makes 
it other than a barren truism In the onlj- nieaniiig in 
winch he really maintained it, there is nothing to niain- 
taiii It IS an identical proposition and nothing more 
And to this, or soinetiung nevt to this, he openly 
reduces it in the sumniaiy with which he concludes it® 
exposition “Prom what has been said,” he observes,^ 
“ 3 'ou ivill be able, I hope, to understand what is meant 
" by the proposition, tliat all our knowledge is only 
“ reLitive It is relative, 1st Because existence is not 
" cognisable, ubsolutoh" in itself, but only in special 
“ modes , 2ud Because these modes can be known only 
“if thev stand in a eeitain relation to our faculties.” 
Whoever can find anything more in these two statements, 
than that we do not know all about a Thing, but onl}- 
as much about it as we are capable of knowing, is more 
ingenious or more fortunate than myself 

He adds, however, to tliese reasons Avhy our know- 
ledge is only relative, a third reason “ 3rd Because the 
“ modes, thus relative to our faculties, are assented to, and 
“ known by, the mind only under modifications deter- 
“ mined by those faculties themselves ” Of this addition 
to the theorj' ive took notice near the conclusion of the 
preceding chapter It shall have the advantage of a 
tullor explanation in Sir W Hamilton’s ivords. 

“ Inf the perception of an external object, the mind 
“ docs not know it in immediate relation to itself, but 
“ mediately, in relation to the material organs of sense 
“ If, therefore, ive were to throw these organs out of 
“ consideration, and did not take into, account what they 
“ contribute to, and how they modify, our knowledge ol 
“ that object, it is evident that our conclusion in regard 
^ Leclures, j. 118. f Ibid. pp. llG-148 
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" to the nature of external perception would be erroneous 
“ Again, an object of perception may not even stand in 
“ immediate relation to the organ of sense, but may 
“ make its impression on that organ through an inter- 
“ vening medium Now, if this medium be thrown out 
“ of account, and if it be not considered that the real 
“ external object is the sum of all that externally con- 
“ tributes to alfect the sense, we shall, in like manner, 
“ run into error For example, I see a hook — I see thiit 
“ book through an external medium (what that medium 
“ IS, we do not now inqmre) and I see it through my 
“ organ of sight, the eye Now, as the full object pre- 
“ sented to the mind (ol)serve that I say the mind) in 
“ perception, is an object compounded of the external 
“ object emitting or reflecting light, ? e , modifying the 
“ external medium — of this external medium — and of 
“ the living organ of sense, in their mutual relation, 
“ let us suppose, in the example I have taken, that the 
“ full or adequate object perceived is equal to twelve, and 
“ that this amount is made up of three several parts, of 
“ four, contiibuted by the book, — of four, contributed by 
“ all that iiiteivenes between the book and the organ, — 
“ and of four, contributed by the living organ itself I 
“ use this illustration to show that the pliBciioiuenon of 
“ the external object is not presented immediately to 
“the mind, but is knomi by it only as modified 
“ through certain intermediate agencies , and to show, 
“ that sense itself may be a source of error, if we 
“ do not analyze and distinguish what elements, 'll! 
“an act of perception, belong to the outward reality, 
“ what to the outward medium, and what to the action 
“ of scn->e itself But this source of error is not limited 
“ to our perceptions , and we are liable to be deceived, 
“ not merely by not distinguishing in an act of knowledge 
“ what is contributed by sense, but by not distinguishing 
“ what is contributed by the mind itself This is the 
“ most difficult and important function of philosophy , 
“ and the greater number of its higher problems arise in 
“ the attempt to determine the shares to which the 
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knowing; subject, and the object known, ma}’' pretend 
■“ in the total act of cognition For according as we 
“ attribute a larger or a smaller proportion to each, we 
either run into the extremes of Idealism and Mate- 
“ rialism, or maintain an equilibrium between the two ” 
The proposition, that our cognitions of objects arc 
onlj in part dependent on the objects themselves, and in 
part on elements superadded by our organs or by our 
minds, is not identical, nor prima facie absurd It can- 
not, however, warrant the asseition that all our know- 
ledge, but only that the part so added, is relative ' If our 
author had gone as far as Kant, and liad said that all 
which constitutes knowledge is put in by the mind itself, 
he would have really held, in one of its forms, the doc- 
trine of the Eelativitj' of our knowledge lJut what he 
docs say, far from iinplj'ing that the whole of our know- 
ledge IS 1 dative, distinctlj' imports that all of it whicli 
is real and authentic is the reverse If any part of what 
we fancy that we perceive in the objects themselves, 
oiiginates in tlie perceiving organs or in the cognising 
mind, thus raiioli is purely relative , but since, by sup- 
position, it does not all so originate, the part that does 
not, is as much absolute as if it were not liable to be 
mixed up with these delusive subjective impressions 
The admixture of the relative element not only does not 
take aivay the absolute character of the remamder, but 
does not even (if our anthoi is right) prevent us from re- 
cognising it The confusion, according to him, is not in- 
extricable It IS for Us to “ analyse and distinguish what 
elements” in an “ act of knowledge” are contributed bj' 
the object, and what by our organs, or by the mind 
"VYe may neglect to do tliis, and as far as the mind’s 
share is concerned, can only do it by the help of philo- 
sophy , but it is a task to which in his opinion philosophy 
is equal By thus stripping off such of the elements in 
our apparent cognitions of Things as are but cognitions 
of something in us, and consequently relative, we may 
succeed in uncovering the pure nucleus, the direct in- 
tuitions of Things in themselves; as we correct the 
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observed positions of tbe heavenly bodies by allowing 
for the error due to the refracting influence of the 
atmospheric medium, an influence which does not alter 
the facts, but only our perception of them 

It has thus been shown, by accumulated proof, that 
Sir W Hamilton did not hold any opinion in virtue of 
which it could rationally be asserted that all human 
knowledge is relative ; but did hold, as one of the main 
elements of his pliilosoiihical creed, the opposite doctrine, 
of the cognoscibility of external Things, in certain of 
their aspects, as they are in themselves, absolutely 

Eut if this be true, what becomes of his dispute with 
CoiiMii, and with Cousin’s German predecessors and 
teachers ? That celebrated controversy surely meant 
something Where there was so mnch smoke there 
must have been some fire Some difference of opinion 
must really have existed between Sn* W Hamilton and 
his antagonists 

Assuredly there was a difference, and one of great im- 
portance from the point of view of either disputant , not 
unimportant in the view of those who dissent from them 
both In the succeeding chapter I shall endeavour to 
point out what the difference was. 
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IN WHAT RESPECT SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON REALLY DIFFERS 
FROM THE PHILOSOPHERS OP THE ABSOIiHTE 


The question really at issue in Sir W Hamilton’s cele- 
brated and striking review of Cousin’s philosophy, is 
this Have we, or have we not, an immediate intuition 
of God The name of God is veiled under two extremely 
abstract phrases, “ The Infinite” and “ The Absolute,” 
perhaps fiom a reverential feeling such, at least, is the 
reason given by Sir W, Hamilton’s disciple, Mr Mansel,* 
for preferring tlie more vague expressions But it is one 
of the most unquestionable of all logical maxims, that the 
meaning of the abstract must be sought for in tlie con- 
crete, and not conversely , and we shah, see, both in the 
case of Sir AV Hamilton and of Mr Mansel, that the 
process cannot be reversed with impunity 

I proceed to state, chiefly in the words of Sir W 
Hamilton, the opinions of the two parties to the con- 
troversy Both undertake to decide what are the facts 
which (in their own phraseology) are given in Conscious- 
ness, or, as others say, of which we have intuitive 
knowledge Accorchng to Cousin, there are, in every 
act of consciousness, three elements , three things of 
Avlnch we are intuitively aware. There is a finite ele- 
ment , an element of plurality, compounded of a Self 
or Ego, and something different from Self, or Non-ego 
There is also an infinite element , a consciousness of 
something infinite. “ Atf the same instant when we are 


* Bamptnn LectiiTCB. (The Limits of Beligious Thought) Fourth 
edition, p 42. 

t Discussions, p, 9 
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“ fonscious of these [finite] existences, plural, relative, 
“ and contingent, we are conscious likewise of a superior 
“ unity in which they ai e contained, and by which they 
“ are explained , a unity absolute as they are conditioned, 
“ substantive as they are phaenomenal, and an infinite 
“ cause as they are finite causes This unity is God.” 
The first two elements being the Finite and God, the 
third element is the relation between the Finite and God, 
which IS that of cause and effect These three things 
are immediately given lu every act of consciousness, and 
are, therefore, apprehended, as real existences by direct 
intuition 

Of these alleged elements of Consciousness, Sir W 
Hamilton only admits the first , the finite element, com- 
pounded of Self and a Not-self, “ limiting and condition- 
ing one another ” He demes that God is given in 
immediate consciousness — is apprehended by diicct intu- 
ition. It is in no such way as this that God, according 
to him, IS known to us and as an Infinite and Absolute 
Being he is not, and cannot be, known to us at all , for 
we have no faculties capable of apprehending the Infinite 
or the Absolute. The second of M Cousin’s elements 
being thus excluded, tlie third (the Relation between the 
first and second) falls with it, and Coiisciousucss remains 
limited to the finite element, compounded of an Ego and 
a Non-ego 

In this contest it is almost superfluous for me 
to say, that I am entirely with Sir "VV Hamilton The 
doctrine, that we have an immediate or intuitive know- 
ledge of God, I consider to be bad metaphysics, involv- 
ing a false conception of the nature and limits of the 
human faculties, aud grounded on a superficial and 
erroneous psychology. Whatever relates to God I hold 
with Sir W Hamilton to be matter of inference, I 
would add, of inference « postermi And in so far as 
Sir W. Hamilton has contributed, which he has done 
very matenally, towards discrediting the opposite doc- 
trine, he has rendered, in my estimation, a good service 
to philosophy. But though I assent to his conclusion. 
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Ills arguments seem to me very far from inexpugnable 
a sufficient answer, I conceive, might without difficulty 
be given to all of them, tliougli I do not say that it was 
always competent to M Cousin to give it And the 
arguments, in the present case, are of as much impoit- 
ance as the conclusion not only because they are quite 
as essential a part of Sir W Hamilton’s philosophy, 
but because they afford the premises from which some 
of his followers, if not himself, have drawn inference.s 
which I ventm’e to think extremely mischievous 
While, therefore, I sincerely applaud the scope and pui- 
pose of tliLS celebiatod piece ot philosophical criticism, 1 
think it important to sift with some minuteness the 
reasonings it em^iloys, and the general mode of thought 
which it exemplifies 

The question is, as already remarked, whether we 
have a diiect intuition of ‘ the Infinite” and “ the Abso- 
lute ” M Cousin maintaining that we have — Sir W 
Hamilton that we have not, that the Infinite and the 
Absolute are inconceivable to us, and, by consequence, 
unknowable 

It is proper to explain to any reader not familiar with 
these controversies, the meaning of the terms Infinite 
requires no explanation It is universally understood 
to signify that, to the magnitude of which there is no 
limit If we speak of infinite duration, oi infinite space, 
we are supposed to mean duration which never ceases, 
and extension which nowhere comes to an end. Absolute 
IS much more obscure, being a word of seveial meanings , 
but, in the sense in which it stands related to Infinite, it 
means (conformably to its etymology) that which is 
finished or completed. There are some things of ivliich 
the utmost ideal amount is a limited quantity, though a 
quantity never actually reached. In this sense, the 
relation between the Absolute and the Infinite is (as 
Bentham would have said) a tolerably close one, namely 
a relation of contranety For example, to assert an 
absolute minimum of matter, is to deny its infinite 
divisibility. Again, we may speak of absolutely, but not 
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of infiluLely, pure water. The purity of water is not a 
fact of which, whatever degree we suppose attained, 
there remains a greater beyond. It has an absolute 
limit it is capable of being finished or complete, in 
thought, if not in reality The extraneous substances 
existing in any vessel of water cannot be of more than 
finite amount, and if we suppose them all withdrawn, 
the purity of the water cannot, even in idea, admit of 
further increase 

Though the idea of Absolute is thus contrasted with 
that of Infinite, the one is equally fitted with the other 
to be predicated of Grod , but not in respect of the same 
attributes There is no incorrectness of speech in the 
phrase Infinite Power because the notion it expresses 
IS that of a Being who has the power of doing all things 
which we know, or can conceive, and more. But in speak- 
ing of knowledge. Absolute is the proper word, and not 
Infinite The highest degree of knowledge that can be 
spoken of with a meaning, only amounts tq knowing all 
that there is to be known when that point is reached, 
knowledge has attained its utmost limit So of good- 
ness, or justice they cannot be more than perfect 
There are not infinite degrees of right The will is 
either entirely right, or wrong in different degrees 
downwards there are as many gradations as we choose 
to distinguish, but upwards there is an ideal limit 
Goodness (unlike time or space) can be imagined com- 
plete — such that there can be no greater goodness be- 
yond it 

Such IS the signification of the tenn Absolute, when 
coupled and contrasted with Infinite But the word 
has other meanings, though often mixed and confounded 
with this ; the more readily as they are all hable to be 
predicated of God. V By Absolute is often meant the 
opposite of Eelative ; and this is rather many meanings 
than one , for Eelative also is a term used very inde- 
finitely, and wherever it is employed, the word Absolute 
always accompanies it as its negative. In another of 
its senses. Absolute means that which is independent of 

P 2 
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anything eLe ■^^hich exists, and is what it is, by its 
oiiTi nature, and not because of any other thing. In 
this third sense as in the second, Absolute stands for 
the negation of a relation , not now of Relation in geneial, 
hut of the specific relation expressed by the term Effect 
In this signification it is synonj^mous mth a Eirst 
Cause The meanmg of a Fmt Cause is, that all othei 
things exist, and ai-e what they aie, by reason of it and 
of its properties, but that it is not itself made to exist, 
nor to be what it is, by anything else It does not 
depend, for its existence or attributes, on other things 
there is nothing upon the existence of which its own is 
conditional it exists absolutely “ 

Sir V/ Hamilton (after Kant) unites the Infinite and 
the Absolute imder a larger abstiaction, the Uncondi- 
tioned, rogaidiiig it as a genus of which thej’ are the two 
species t Having ulteii occasion to speak of the two in 
conjunction, he is entitled to a toim ot aliridged expres- 
sion let us hope he takes due care that it shall be nothing 
more But when the Absolute and the Inhnite are thus 
spoken of as two species of the Unconditioned, it is 
necessary to know in which of the senses just dis- 
criminated the woi d Absolute is to be understood J'lr 
W Hamdton professes that it is in the first sense, that 
of finished, perfected, completed He adds that this is 
the only seu&e lu which, for himself, he uses the term \ 
If we should find, then, that he does not strictly keep to 
this resolution, we may conclude that the falling off is 
not intentional. 

In accoi dance with his professions he defines the In- 
finite .is “the unconditionally unhmited,” the Absolut? 
as “ the unconditionally limited. ”§ Here is a new wuid 

* Sir 'W Hamilton (Biscusbiobs, note to p 14) distinguislies and 
defines the first two of these meanings Absolute m the sense of “ hnished, 
perfected, completed,” and Absolute as opposed to lielativc The third 
moaning ho does not expressly notice, bat seems to confase it with tho 
second The meaning, however, with which it is really allied, and to 
which ID may in a ceilaui sense be reduced, is the first as xiill he seen 
hereafter 

t See the same note. 

^ Note, vitnpra. § Discussions, p. 13. 
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introcluced, the word. “ iiiiconditioiially,” of which we 
look in vain for any direct explanation, and winch is far 
h'oni conveying so distinct a meaning, as, considering its 
gi’eat importance in Sir W Hamilton’s philosophy, it 
ought. Indeed, throughout his writings, he uses the 
word Condition, and its derivatives. Conditioned and Un- 
conditioned, as if it was impossible to understand them in 
more than one meaning, and as if nobody could reepure 
to he told whut that ineamng is though in English 
metaphysics two of the t hr ee phrases, until he intro- 
duced them, were new, and though there are no ex^jres- 
sions in all philosophy which icij^uire definition and 
illustration more * 

Having piemised these verbal explanations, I proceed 
to state, as far as possible in Sir W Hamilton’s oivii 
words, the heads of his argumentation to piove that the 
Unconditioned is unknowable His first summary state- 
ment of the doctrine is as follows f — 

“The unconditionally unlimited, or the Infinite, the 
“ unconditionally limited, or the Absolute, cannot posi- 
“ tively be construed to the mind they can be conceived 
“ only by a thinking an ay from, or alistraction of, those 
“very conditions under which thought itself is realized, 
“ consequently, the notion of the Unconditioned is only 
“negative, negative of the conceivable itself Eor 
“ example On tlie one hand, we can positively conceive 
“ neither an absolute whole, that is, a whole so great 

* In page 8 of the Discuasiona, speahing of the one of M. Conaui’B 
three dements > if Conh'-wi-Eness w Lidi that author " Tinouhly cxpreatics by 
‘'the tenns u.irOj, iJeKiity, •'ubtlamc, ahmlvte rau^c the lajinife, pure 
“ thuugh', ie /’ Sir W Hamlton Bi3», ‘ we will bneliy call it the Uiicon- 
* ditioned ’’ Vt hat ’iL Cousin deuommates “pint altiy ilij]tieiu.e,ph(hiio- 
“ menon, rcletire tattle, the Jivtle. dUermutid ihhtuihl, Ac,” Sir 
Haimlton says, " ve irodd style the Conditioned '' 'this, 1 thmk, is as 
near as he erer comes to an explanation of what he meani by tLei>e words 
It is obrionj-ly no csplanation nt ail. It tells us w'hit (in logical hiiigiiigcj 
the ti»nnii denote, but not iriiat tbej' connote. An enumeration of tlm 
things called b}' a name is not a dehniiioc If the name, for 
were ''dog,” it would be no definition to say tliat what are raiioimiy 
denominated spaniels, mastilfe, and so forth, '* we would style ”dog» 'I’lie 
thing wanted is to know- what attributes common to all these the w ord 
■ignitiM , — what IS aihrmed of a thing by calling it a dog. 

t Ihicussjons, p. 13. 
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“ that we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a 
“ still greater whole , nor an absolute part, that is, a 
“ part so small that we cannot also conceive it as a rela- 
“ tive whole divisible into smaller parts. On the other 
“• hand, we cannot positively represent, or realize, or con- 
“ strue to the mind (as here Understanding and Iinagina- 
“ tion coincide) an infinite whole, for this could only he 
“ done by the infinite synthesis in thought of finite 
“ wholes, which would itself reqpire an uifinite time for 
“ its accomplishment , nor, for the same reason, can we 
" follow out in thought an infinite divisibility of parts 
" The result is the same, whether we apply the pi ocess 
“ to limitation in space, in time, or in degree. The un- 
“ conditional negation, and the unconditional affirmation 
“of limitation, in other words, the Infinite and the 
“ Absolute properly so called, are thus equally incoii- 
“ ceivahle to us ” 

This argument, that the Infinite and the Absolute are 
unknowable by us because the only conceptions we are 
able to form of them aie negative, is stated still raoie 
emphatically a few pages later * “ Kant has clearly 

“shown, that the Idea of the Unconditioned can have 
“ no objective reality, — that it conveys no knowledge, — 
“ and that it involves the most insoluble contradictions 
“ But he ought to have shown that the Unconditioned 
“ had no objective application, because it had, in fact, no 
“ subjective affirmation , that it afforded no real know- 
“ ledge, because it contained nothing even conceivable , 
“ and that it is self-contradictory, because it is not a 
“ notion, either simple or positive, hut only a fasciculus of 
“ negations — negations of the Conditioned m its opposite 
“ extremes, and bound together merely by the aid of 
“ language, and their common character of incompre- 
“ hensibihty.” 

Let us note, then, as the first and most fundamental 
of Sir W. Hamilton’s arguments, that our ideas of the 
Infinite and the Absolute are “ only a fasciculus of nega- 
tions.” I reserve consideration of the vahdity of this and 
* Diacoasions, p. 17. 
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every other pai’t of the argumentatiou, until we have 
the whole before us He proceeds * — 

“ As the conditionally limited (which we may briefly 
“ call the Conditioned) is thus the only possible object of 
“ knowledge and of positive thought, — thought unneces- 
“ sarily supposes condition. To thinlc is to condition ; and 
“conditional limitation is the fundamental law of the 
“ possibility of thought For, as the greyhound cannot 
“ outstrip his shadow, nor (by a more appropriate simile) 
“ the eagle outsoar the atniosjihere in which he floats, 
“ and by which alone he is supported ; so the mind 
“ cannot transcend that sphere of limitation, within and 
“ through which exclusively the possibility of thought 
“ is realized Thought is only of the conditioned ; be- 
“ cause, as we have said, to thmk is simply to condition 
“ Th e Ab solute is coimeived merely by a negation of con- ' 
“ ceivabiITty , and aU that we know, is known as — 

“■Won from Uie cold and formless InfimU" 

“ How, indeed, it could ever be doubted that thought 
“ IS only of the conditioned, may well be deemed a mat- 
“ ter of the profoundest admiration. Thought cannot 
“ transcend consciousness , consciousness is only possible 
“ under the antithesis of a subject and object of thought 
“ known only m correlation, and mutually limiting each 
“ other , while, independently of this, aU that ive know 
“ either of subject or object, either of mind or matter, 

“ IS only a knowledge in each of the particular, of the 
“ plural, of the difl'erent, of the modified, of the plneno- 
“ raenal We admit that the consequence of this doc- 
“ trine is — ^that philosophy, if viewed as more than a 
“ science of the conditioned, is impossible Departing 
“ from the particular, we admit that we can never, in 
“ our highest generalizations, rise above the Finite , that 
“ our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can be 
“ nothing more than a knowledge of the relative mani- 
“ festations of an existence which in itself it is our 
“ highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the reach of 

* DiacuBSions, p. 13. 
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“ pliilosopliy This is what, in the language of St 
“ Austin, Coffnoscendo i^iioiatur, et t^iioiaiione cognosniur!' 

The dictum that “ to think is to condition,” whatever 
he meant by it, may be noted as our author’s second 
argument And here ends the positive part of his argu- 
mentation. There remains his refutation of opponents 
After an examination of Schelling’s opinion, into which 
I need not follow him, he grapples with M Cousin, 
against whom he undertakes to show,* that “ his argu- 
“ ment to prove the correahtj'^ of his three Ideas proves 
“ directly the reverse ,” “ that the conditions under 
“ which alone he allows intelligence to be possilile, 
“ necessarily exclude the possibility of a knowledge, not 
“ to say a conception, of the Absolute and “ that the 
“ Absolute, as defined by liira, is only a relative and a 
“ conditioned.” Of this .u’gument in three parts, if we 
pass ovei (or, as our author would Stiy, discount) as much 
as IS only ad lioiuinriii, what is of gcneial application 
IS as follou s — 

Uiidei the first head , that the Unconditioned is not a 
possible object of thought, because it includes both the 
Infinite and the Absolute, and these are exclusive of one 
another f 

Under the second , M Cousin and our author are agreed 
that there can be no knowledge except “ where there exists 
“ a plurahty of terras,” there are at least a perceived and 
a perceiver, a kiiower and a known. But this necessity 
of “diffeience and plurality” as a condition of know- 
ledge, 13 inconsistent with the meaning of the Absolute, 
which “ as absolutely universal, is absolutely one Abso- 
'■ lute unity is convertible with the absolute negation of 
“ plurality and difi'erence . The condition of the 
“ Absolute as existing, and under which it must be known, 
“ and the condition of intelligence, as capable of knowing, 
“ are incompatible. For, if we suppose the Absolute 
“ cognisable . it must be identified either — 1°, with the 
“ subject knowing or, 3°, with the object known or, 
“ 3°, with the mditference of both. The first hypothesis, 
* DiscHSBions, p. 25. f Ibid. p. 28 et seqq 
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“ and the second, are contradictory of the Absolute. For 
“ in these the Absolute is supposed to be known, either as 
“ contradistinguislied from the knowing subject, or as 
“ contradistinguished from the object known . in other 
“ words, the Absolute is asserted to be known as absolute 
“ unity, i e , as the negation of all plurality, while the 
“ very act by which it is known, affirms plurality as the 
“ condition of its own possibility. The third hypothesis, 
“ on the other hand, is contradictory of the plurality of 
“intelligence, for if the subject and the object of con- 
“ scionsness be known as one,a plm-ality of terms is not the 
“necessary condition of intelligence The alternative is 
“ therefore necessary either the Absolute cannot be known 
“ or conceived at all , or our author is wrong in siibj’ecting 
“ thought to the conditions of plurality and difference ” ■' 
We now arrive at the third head In order to make the 
Absolute knowable by us, M. Cousin, says the author, 
is obliged to present it in the light of an absolute cause . 
now causation is a relation , therefore M Cousin’s Abso- 
lute IS but a relative Moreover, “ what exists merely 
“as a cause, exists merely for the sake of something 
“ else — IS not final in itself, but simply a mean towards 
“an end . . Abstiactly considered, the efl'ect is there- 

“ fore superior to the cause ” Hence an absolute cause 
“is dependent on the effect for its perfection,’’ and, 
indeed, “ even for its reality For to what extent a thing 
“ exists necessarily as a cause, to that extent it is not all- 
“ sufficient to itself , since to that extent it is dependent 
“ on the etfect, as on the condition through which it 
“ realizes its existence , and what exists absolutely as a 
“ cause, exists therefore in absolute dependence on the 
effect for the reality of its existence An absolute 
“ cause, in truth, only exists m its effects : it never is, it 
“ always becomes . for it is an existence in potentia, and 
“ not an existence in actn, except through and by its 
“ effects. The Absolute is thus, at best, somethmg 
“ merely inchoative and imperfect.’’t 

Let me ask, en passant, where is the necessity for sup- 
* Discussions, pp. 32, 33. t pp. 31, 35 
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pobing that if the Absolute, or, to s^ieak plainlj’^, if God, 
lb oiil}" known to us in the character of a cause, he must 
theretoro “ exist merely as a cause,” and he merely “ a 
“ mean towards an end It is surely possible to main- 
tain that the Deity is known to us only as he who feeds 
the ravens, without supposing that the Divine Intelli- 
gence exists solely in order that the ravens may be fed * 

In reviewing the series of arguments adduced by Sir 
TV. Hamilton for the incognoscibility and inconceivability 
of the Absolute, the first remark that occurs is, that most 
of them lose their appbcation by simply substituting for 
the metaphysical abstraction “ The Absolute,” the more 
intelligible concrete expression “ Something absolute ” 
If the first phrase ha.s any meaning, it must be capable 
of being exprc'-bcd in terms of the other TVhen we ai e 
told of an “ Absolute ” in the abstiact, or of an Abso- 
lute Being, even though called God, we are entitled, and 
if we would know what we are talking about, are bound 
to ask, absolute in to//at ^ Do you mean, for example, 
absolute in goodness, or absolute in knowledge P or do 
you, perchance, mean absolute in ignorance, or absolute 

* A passage follows, which being only directed against a special doctrine 
of M Cousin, (that God is determined to create by the necessity of bis 
onn nature — that an absolute creatiye force cannot but pass into ertahre 
activity) — I should have left unnientioned, were it not worth notice as a 
specimen of the kind of arguments which Sir W Hamilton can sometimes 
use On M Cousin’s hypothesis, says our author, (p 36) — “One of two 
“ alternatives must be admitted Grod, as necessarily determined to pass 
from absolute essence to relative inanifcstatioD, is determined to pass 
either from the better to the worse, or from the worse to the bettei A 
third possibility, that both states are equal, as contradictory in itself and 
‘ as contradicted by our author, it is not necessary to consider The Jiist 
' supposition must be rejected The necessity in this case determines 
‘ God to pass from the better to the worse, tnat is, operates to liis partial 
‘ annilulation. The power which compels tdiis must be external and hostde, 
' for nothing operates willingly to its own deterioration, and as superior 
‘ to the pretended God, is either itself the real deity, if an mtelligent and 
‘ free cause, or a negation of all deity, if a blind force or fate The secoiid 
IS equally inadmissible that God, passing into the universe, passes from 
‘ a state ot comparative imperfection into a state of comparative perfection. 
‘ The dnme nature is identical with the most perfect nature, and is also 
‘identical with the first cause If the first cause be not identical with 
‘ the most perfect nature, there is no God, for the two essential ronditious 
* of hiB existence are not m combination. How, on the present supposition, 
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ill wickedness? for any one of these is as much an 
Absolute as any other And when you talk of some- 
thing in the abstract which is called the Absolute, does 
it mean one, or more than one, of these? or does it, 
peradventure, mean all of them ^ When (descending to 
a less lofty height of abstraction) we speak of The 
Horse, we mean to include every object of which the 
name horse can be piedicated Or, to take our examples 
from the same region of thought to which the contro- 
versy belongs — when The True or The Beautiful are 
spoken of, the phrase is meant to include all things what- 
ever that are true, or all things whatever that are beau- 
tiful If this rule is good for other abstractions, it is 
good for the Absolute The word is devoid of meaning 
unless in reference to predicates of some sort What is 
absolute must be absolutely something , absolutely tins 
or absolutely that The Absolute, then, ought to be a 
genus comprehending whatever is absolutely anything — 
whatever possesses any predicate in finished completeness. 
If we arc told therefore that there is some one Being 
who IS, or which is, The Absolute — not something abso- 
lute, but the Absolute itself, — ^tlie proposition can be 
understood in no other sense than that the supposed 


“ the most perfect nature is the derived , nay, the universe, the creation, 
“ the yivofievov, IS, m relation to its cause, the actual, the Syras ov. It would 
“ also be the divine, but that divinity supposes also the notion of cause, 
“ while the universe, ex hypothesi, is only an effect.” 

This curious subtlety, that creation must be either passing from the 
better to the w orse or from the worse to the better (which, if true, would 
prove that God cannot have created anythmg unless from all eternity) can 
be likened to nothing but the Eleatic argument that motion is impossible, 
because if a body moves it must either move where it is or where it is not, 
an argument, by the way, for which Sir AT Hamilton often expresses 
high respect , and of which he has here produced a very successful imita- 
tion, It it weie worth while expending serious argument upon such a 
curiosity of dialectics, one might say it assumes that wliatever is now worse 
must always have been worse, and that whatever is now better must always 
have been better. Eor, on the opposite supposition, perfect wisdom would 
have begun to w lU the new state at the precise moment when it began to 
be better than the old We may add that our author’s argument, though 
never so irrefragable, in no way avails him against M Cousin ; for (as he 
has himself said, only a sentence before) on M Cousin's theoiy the universe 
can never have had a begiumng, and God, therefore, never was m the 
dilemma supposed. 
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Being possesses in absolute completeness all predicates , 
IS absolutelj’ good, and absolutely bad , absolutely ivise, 
and absolutely stupid , and so foitli The conception of 
sucli a being, I ivill not say of such a (tod, is worse than 
a “ fasciculus of negations it is a fasciculus of con- 
tradictions and our author might have spared himself 
the tiouble of proving a thing to be unknowable, which 
cannot be siioken of but in words implying the impos- 
sibilitj" of its eAistence To insist on such a truism is 
not superfluous, for there have been jflulosophers who 
saw that this must be the meaning of “ The Absolute,” 
and yet accepted it as a reality “'VVhat kind of an 
“ Absolute Being is that,” asked Hegel,* “ which does 
“ not contain in itself all that is actual, even evil 
“included?” Undoubtedly and it is therefore neces- 
sary to admit, cither that there is no Absolute Being, or 
that the law, that contradictory propositions cannot both 
be true, does not apjily to the Absolute. Hegel chose 
the latter side of the alternative , and by this, among 
other tilings, has fairly eaincd the honour which will 
probably be awarded to him by posterity, of hanng 
logically extinguished transcendental metaphysics by a 
series ot r(‘duchoiies ad ahburdissimum. 

"What 1 have said of the Absolute is true, mnfafi'i 
mvlanihs, of the Infinite This also is a phrase of no 
meaning, exccjit in reference to some particular predi- 
cate, it must mean the infinite in something — as in 
size, m duration, or in power. These are intelligible 
conceptions But an abstract Infinite, a Being not 
merely infinite in one or in several attributes, but which 
IS “ The Infinite ’ itself, must be not only infinite iii 
greatness, but also in littleness , its duration is not only 
infinitely long, but infinitely shoit; it is not only 
infinitely awful, but infinitely contemptible; it is the 
same mass of contradictions as its companion the 
Absolute There is no need to prove that neither of 
them IS knowable, since, if the universal law of Belief 
IS of objective validity, neither of them exists. 

* Quoted by Mr. MauBel, " The Limits of Eeligious Thought,” p 30. 
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It IS tliPSP nmuflaniiig abstractions, however, these 
muddles of self-contradiction, which alone our author has 
proved, against Cousin and others, to be unknowable, 
lie has shown, without difficulty, that we caunot know 
The Infinite or The Absolute He has not shown that 
we cannot know a concrete reality as infinite or as abso- 
lute. Applied to this latter thesis, his reasoning breaks 
down. 

"VVc have seen his principal argument, the one on which 
he substantially relies It is, that the Infinite and the 
Absolute are unknowable because inconceivable, and in- 
conceivable because the only notions we can have of them 
are purely negative. If he is right in Ins antecedent, 
the consequent follows A conception made up of nega- 
tions is a conception of Hothing It is not a conception 
at aU 

But IS a conception, by the fact of its being a con-^' 
ception of sonacthiiig infinite, reduced to a negation? 
This IS quite true of the senseless abstraction “The 
Infinite ” That indeed is purely negative, being formed 
by e.vcluding from the concrete conceptions classed under 
it, all their positive elements But in place of “ the 
Infinite,"’ put the idea of Something infinite, and the 
argument collapses at once “Something infinite” is a 
conception i\ Inch, like most of our complc'X ideas, con- 
tains a negative element, but ivhich contiuns positive 
elements also Infinite space, for instance is there no- 
thing positive in that The negative part of this con- 
ception IS the absence of bounds The positive are, the 
idea of siiace, and of space greater than any finite sjiace 
So of infinite duration so far as it signifies “ without 
end” it is only known or conceived negatively , but in 
SO far as it means time, and time longer than any given 
time, the conception is positive The existence of a 
negative element in a conception does not make the con- 
ception itself negative, and a nou-entity. It would sur- 
prise most people to be told that “ the life eternal” is a 
purely negative conception •, that immortality is incon- 
ceivable. Those who hope for it for themselves have a 
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very positive conception of what they hope for. True, 
we cannot have an adequate conception of space or dura- 
tion as infinite , but between a conception which though 
inadequate is real, and correct as far as it goes, and the 
impossibility of any conception, there is a wide difference 
Sir W. Hamilton does not admit this difference He 
thinks the distinction without meaning “ To say"^ that 
“ the infinite can be thought, but only inadequately 
“ thought, is a contradiction in adjeclo , it is the same as 
“ saying that the infinite can be knorni, but only known 
“ as finite ” 1 answer, that to know it as greater than 

anything finite is not to know it as finite. The conception 
of Infinite as that which is greater than any given quan- 
tity, is a conception we all possess, sufficient for all human 
pm-poses, and as genuine and good a positive conception 
as one need wish to have. It is not adequate , our con- 
ception of a reality never is. But it is positive , and 
the assertion that there is nothing positive in the idea 
of infinity can only be mamtained by leaving out and 
Ignoring, as iSir W Hamilton invariably does, the very 
element which constitutes the idea Considering how 
many recondite laws of physical nature, afterwards veri- 
fied by expenence, have been arrived at by trains of 
mathematical reasoning grounded on what, if Sir AV. 
Hamilton’s doctrine be coirect, is a non-existent con- 
ception, one would be obliged to suppose that conjuring 
is a highly successful mode of the investigation of nature 
If, indeed, we trifle by setting up an imaginary Infinite 
which IS infinite in nothing in particular, our notion of 
it IS truly nothing, and a “ fasciculus of negations ” But 
this IS a good example of the bewildering effect of putting 
nonsensical abstractions in the place of concrete realities. 
Would Sir W Hamilton have said that the idea of Grod 
IS but a “ fasciculus of negations ?” As having nothing 
greater than himself, he is indeed conceived negatively 
But as himself greater than all other real or imaginable 
existences, the conception of him is positive. 

Put Absolute instead of Infinite, and we come to the 
* Lectures, u, 376. 
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same result “ The Absolute,” as already shown, is a 
heap of contradictions, but “ absolute” in reference to 
any given attribute, signifies the possession of that 
attribute in finished perfection and completeness A 
Being absolute in knowledge, for example, is one who 
knows, in the literal meaning of the term, everything 
"Who will pretend that this conception is negative, or 
unmeaning to us ? "We cannot, indeed, form an adequate 
conception of a being as knowing everything, since to do 
this we must have a conception, or mental representa- 
tion, of all that he knows. But neither have we an 
adequate conception of any person’s finite knowledge. 
I have no adequate conception of a shoemaker’s know- 
ledge, since I do not know how to make shoes but my 
conception of a shoemaker and of his knowledge is a 
real conception , it is not a fasciculus of negations. If 
I talk of an Absolute Being (in the sense in which we 
are now employing the term) I use words without mean- 
ing , but if I talk of a Being who is absolute in wisdom 
and goodness, that is, who knows everything, and at all 
times intends what is best for every sentient creature, I 
understand perfectly what I mean and however much 
the fact may transcend luy conception, the shortcoming 
can only consist in my being ignorant of the details of 
which the reality is composed as I have a positive, and 
may have a correct conception of the empire of China, 
though I know not the aspect of any of the places, nor 
the physiognomy of any of the human beings, compre- 
hended therein 

It appears, then, that the leading argument of Sir W. 
Hamilton to prove the inconceivability and consequent 
unknowability of the Unconditioned, namely, that our 
conception of it is merely negative, holds good only of 
an abstract Unconditioned which cannot possibly exist, 
and not of a concrete Being, supposed infinite and abso- 
lute in certain definite attributes. Let us now see if 
there be any greater value in his other arguments. 

The first of them is, that the Unconditioned is incon- 
ceivable, because it includes both the Infimte and the, 
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'Absolute, and these arc contradictory of one another. 
This IS not an aigument against the possibility of know- 
ing the Infinite and the Absolute, lint against jumbling 
the two together under one name If the Infinite and 
the Absolute are each cognisable separately, of what iin- 
j)Oi*tance is it that the two conceptions are incompatible •* 
If they are so, the fault is in lumping up incompatible 
conceptions into an incomprehensible and impossililo 
compound. The argument is only tenable as against 
the knowability and the possible existence of something 
which is at once “The Infinite” and “Tlie Absolute,” 
abstractions which do contradict one another, but not 
more flagrantly than each of them contradicts itself 
When, instead of abstractions, we speak of Things which 
are infinite and absolute in respect of given attributes, 
there is no incompatibility There is nothing contra- 
dictory in the notion of a Being infinite in some attributes 
and absolute in others, accordmg to the difleront natuio 
ot the attiibutes 

The next argument is, that all knowledge is of things 
plural and diflerent , that a thing is only known to U'j 
by being known as difleient from something else, fioin 
ourselves as knowing it, and also from other known thii’gb 
which aie not it Here we have at length something 
■yhich the mind can lest on as a fundamental truth It 
is one of the profound psychological observations which 
the woild owes to Hobbes , it is fully recognised botli 
by M Cousin and by Sir W Hamilton , and it has, moic 
recently, been admirably illustrated and applied by Hr 
Bain and by !Mi. Hcrbcit Spencer That to know a thing- 
is to distinguish it fiom other things, is, as I foimcrly 
remarked, one of the truths which the very ambiguous 
expression “the relativity of human knowledge” has 
been employed to denote and in the case of Sir IT 
Hamilton the shadow of this other Eclativity always 
floats over his discussion of the doctrine of Eelativity in 
its more special sense, and at times (as in the paper 
“ Conditions of the Thinkable” forming an Appendix to 
the Discussions) eniirely obscures it With this doc- 
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trine I liave no quarrel. But Sir W Hamilton proceeds 
to argue that the Absolute, being “ absolutely One,” 
cannot be known under the conditions of plurality and 
difference, and as these are the acknowledged conditions 
of all our knowledge, cannot, therefore, be known at all. 
There is here, as it seems to me, a strange confusion of 
ideas. Sir 'W Hamilton seems to mean that being ab- 
solutely One, it cannot be known as plural But the 
proposition that plurality is a condition of knowledge, 
docs not mean that the thing known mu't be known as 
itself jilural It means, that a thing is only known, by 
being known as distinguished from something else The 
plurality required is not within the thing itself, but is 
made up between itself and other things Again, even 
if we concede that a thing cannot be known at aU unless 
known as plural, does it follow that it cannot be known 
as plural because it is ajso One ? Since when have the 
One and the Many been incompatible things, instead of 
different aspects of the same thing? Sir W. Hamilton 
surely does not mean by Absolute Unity, an indivisible 
Unit, the minimum, instead of the maximum of Being 
He must mean, as M Cousin certainly means, an abso- 
lute AVliole , the Whole which comprehends aU things 
If this be so, docs not this AVhole not only admit of, but 
necessitate, the supposition of parts ° Is not an Unity 
which comprehends everytlung, ex ii iennnn known as 
a plurality, and the most plural of all pluralities, plural 
in an unsurpassable degree ? If there is any meaning 
in tlie words, must not Absolute Unity be Absolute 
Plurality likewise There is no escape fiom the al- 
ternative “ The Absolute” either means a single atom or 
monad, or it means Plurality in the extreme degree 
Though it is hardly needful, we ivill try this argument 
by the test we applied to a previous one , by substituting 
the concrete, God, for the abstract Absolute. Woukl 
Sir W. Hamilton have said that God is not cognisable 
under the condition of Plurality — is not known as dis- 
tinguished from ourselves, and from the objects in nature 
Call any positive Thing by a name which expresses only 
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it^ negative predicates, and you may ea^iily prove it 
undci Uiat name to be incogmsablc and a non-entity 
Give it back its full name (if SIi Manscl’s reverential 
ieolings will permit), its po&itive attiibutes reappear, and 
you find, to your surprise, tliat what is a reality can be 
known as one 

The next argument is chiefly dii-ected against tlie 
doctrine of DI Cousin, that we know the Absolute a^ 
Absolute Cause This doctrine, says Sir W Hamilton, 
destroys itself The idea of a Cause is irreconcilable 
with the Absolute, for a Cause is relative, and implies an 
EiTect this Absolute, therefore, is not an Absolute at 
all TIeie, surely, is one of the rao^t unexpected slips 
in logic ei’er made by an experienced logician At the 
begiiining of the discussion we noted three meanings ot 
the woid Absolute Tuo of them Sir AV Hamilton 
hinisLlf disLiiminated with piecisioii Of these, \\e 
thought that the one conccriicd in the present discussion 
was th it ul luuslied, perfected, completed ” Sir "W 
Hamilton s.ad so , and added, that it is the meaning 
which, foi himself, ho exclusively employs and, up to 
this time, he ha" leally kept to it But now, suddenly 
and V ithout notice, that nioaniiig is dropped, and anolh i 
substituted, that in wlucb absolute is the re\er"i* oI 
relatiie ^Ve aie told, as a sufficient refutation of IM 
Cousin’s doctrine, that lus Absolute, since it is dehiicd 
as a Cause, is only a Eelative But if Absolute nieaii" 
fini'hod, pcitected, completed, may' there not be a finisbeJ, 
pcitcited, and completed Cause ie the most a Cause 
tliat it is possible to be — the cause of everything cxiejit 
ilsolf^ Has Hu Hamilton shown that an Absolute 
Cause thus understood, is inconceivable or unknowable - 
Xo , all he shows is, tliat though absolute in the onlv 
sense relevant to the question, it is not absolute iii 
another and a totally different sense; since what is knon n 
,is a cause, is kiion ii relatively to something else, namely , 
to its eflFccts, and that such knowledge of God is not ol 
God in himself, but of God in relation to his wuiks 
The truth is, M Cousin’s doctrine is too Icgitmiate 
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.T jjrorluct of tlie met,i]i 1 iysics common to them both, to 
be capable of being refuted by Sir W Hamilton For 
thi,s knowledge of (iod in and by liis effects, according to 
M Cousin, IS knowing him as he is in himself liecause 
the creative jiower whereby he causes, is in himself, is 
inseparable fiom him, and belongs to his essence And 
as far as I can see, the iJrinciples common to the two 
philosopheis are as good a warrant to M Cousin for 
saying this, as to Sir W Hamilton for maintaining that 
extension and figuic ai-e of the essence of matter, and 
pcrcciA'ed as such by intuition 

I have now cvainiiied, with one exception, every argu- 
ment (ivhich IS not merely nd /lomi/iein) advanced by Sir 
W Hamilton to prove against ]\I Cousin the unknow- 
ablencss of tlie Unconditioned. The argument, winch I 
have resei-ved, is the emphatic and oracnlar one, that the 
Unconditioned must be unthinkable, because “jo tlnnk 
h to condition ” I have kept this for the last, because 
it will occupy us the longest time for we must begin b}" 
finding the moaning of the proposition , which cannot be 
done very biiefly, so little help is afforded us by the 
author 

According to the best notion I can form of the mean- 
ing of “ Qiindition,” either as a term of jihih^sophy or of 
common life.iit means tJiat on winch .soinetliiug else is 
contingent, or (moie definitely) Avhicli being given, some- 
thing else exists, or takes place I jiromise to do some- 
thing 0)1 condilion that you do something else that is, 
if 3'on do this, I will do that, if not, I ivill do as I please 
A Conditional Proposition, in logic, is an assei tion in this 
form “ If so and so, then so and so ” The conditions 
of a phsenomcnon are the various antecedent circum- 
stances which, when they exist simultaneously, are fol- 
lowed by its occurrence As all these antecedent cir- 
cumstances must coexist, each of them in relation to the 
others is a conditio sine cjiid non , i e. without it the 
plnenomenon ivill not follow from the remaining condi- 
tions, though it peihaps may from some set of conditions 
totally different 
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If tins be tlie meaning of Condition, the Uncondi- 
tioned should mean, that which does not depend for its 
existence or its qualities on any antecedent ; in other 
words, it should be synonymous with the Eirst Cause 
This, however, cannot be the meaning intended by Sir 
W Hamilton for, in a passage already quoted from his 
argument against Cousin, he speaks of the effect as a 
condition of its cause. The condition, therefore, as ho 
understands it, needs not be an antecedent, and may be 
a subsequent fact to that which it conditions. 

He appears, indeed, in his writings gcnerall}', to 
reckon as a condition of a thing, anything necessarily 
implied by it and uses the word Conditioned almost 
interchangeably wnth Eclative For relatives are always 
in paiis- a term of relation implies the existence of 
two things, the one which it is affirmed of, and another 
parent implies child, greater implies less, like implies 
another like, and tier in&a Eolation is an abstract 
name for all conci ete facts which concern more than one 
object "Wherever, therefore, a relation is affirmed, or 
anything is spoken of under a relative name, the exist- 
ence of the coiielative may be called a condition of the 
relation, as well as of the truth of the assertion When, 
accordingly. Sir W. Hamilton calls an effect a condition 
of its cause, he speaks intelligibly, and the received use 
of the tenii afford.s him a certain amount of justification 
for thus speaking 

But, if the Conditioned means the Eelative, the 
Unconditioned must mean its opposite , and in tins 
acceptation, the Unconditioned would mean all Noii- 
mena, Things in them.selves, considered without reference 
to the effects they produce in us, which aie called then 
phamomenal agencies or properties.' Sir "W Haimltoii 
does, very frequently, seem to use the term in this sense 
In denying all knowledge of the Unconditioned, he 
often seems to he denying any other than phamomenal 
knowledge of Matter or of Mind Hot only, however, 
he does not consistently adhere to this meaning, but it 
directly conflicts with the only approach he ever makes 
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to a (lefiuitiun or aii explanation of the term We have 
seen him declaring that the Unconditioned is the genus' 
of which the Infinite and the Absolute are the twoi 
species But Things in themselves are not all of them 
infinite and absolute Matter and Mind, as such, are 
neither the one nor t]ie other It is evident that Sir W, 
Hamilton had never decided what extent he intended 
giving to the term Unconditioned. Sometimes he gives 
it one degree of amplitude, sometimes another. Be- 
tween the meanings in which he uses it there is un- 
doubtedly a link of connexion, hut this only makes 
the matter still worse than if theie were none The 
phrase has that most dangerous kind of ambiguity, in 
which the meanings, though essentially different, are 
so nearly allied that the thinker unconsciously inter- 
changes them one with another. 

But now, will either of these two meanings of Con- 
dition — the condition which means a correlative, or the 
conditions the aggregate of which composes the cause, — 
will either of them give a meaning to the proposition, 
“ To think is to condition ?” The second we may at once 
exclude Our author cannot possibly mean that to think 
an object is to assign to it a cause But he may, per- 
haps, meau that to think it is to give it a correlative 
For this is true, and true in move senses than one 
Whoever thinks an object, gives it at least one cor- 
relative, by giving it a thinker, and as many more as 
there are objects from which he distinguishes it. But 
is this any argument against those who say that the 
Absolute is thinkable '' Did any of them ever suggest 
the possibility of thinking it without a thinker ? Or 
did any of them profess to think it in any other manner 
than by distinguishing it from other things ? If to do 
this is to condition, those who say that we can think 
the Absolute, say that we can condition it : and if the 
word Unconditioned is employed to make an apparent 
hindrance to our doing so, it is employed to beg the 
question. 

The probability is that when our author asserts that 
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“ to tlunk is to condition,” he uses the word Condition 
in neither of these senses, but in a tliiid ^meaning, 
equally familiar to him, and lecurnng constantly in 
such phrases as “ the conditions of our tliinking faculty,” 
“ conditions of thought,” and the like Ho means by 
Conditions something similar to Kant’s Forms of 
Sense and Categories of Understanding , a meaning 
more correctly expressed by another of Ins phrases, 
“ Necessary Laws oi Thought ” He is applying to the 
mind the scholastic maxim, “Quicqiud lecipitur, rc- 
cipitur ad modum recipientis ” He means that our 
peiceptive and conceptive faculties have their own laws, 
which not only determine what we are capable of per- 
ceiving and conceiving, but put into our perceptions and 
conceptions elements not derived from the thing per- 
ceived or conceived, but fiom the mind itself That, 
theiefore, we cannot at once infer that whatever wo find in 
our peiceptioii or conception of an object, has necessarily 
a piotot) pc 111 the object itself and that wo must, in each 
instance, determine this question by philosophic investi- 
gation According to this doctrine, which no fault can 
be found with our autlior for maintaining, though often 
for not carrying it far enough — the “conditions of 
thought” would mean the attributes with which, it is 
supposed, the mind cannot help investing every object 
of thought — the elements which, derived from its own 
structuie, cannot but enter into every conception it is 
able to form , even if there should be nothing cor- 
responding 111 the object which is the prototype of the 
conception though our author, in most cases, (therein 
differing from Kant) beheves that there is this cor- 
respondence 

We have here an intelligible meaning for the doctrine 
that to think is to condition . hut the doctrine is of as 
little use for our author’s purpose m this uiterpretation as 
in the two preceding What he aims at proving against 
Cousin IS, that the Absolute is mithinkable Hia argument 
for this (if I have interpreted him right) is, that we can 
only think anything, in conformity to the laws of onr 
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tliinlfing faculty But hi.s opponents never alleged the 
contrary. Even Schelling was not so gratuitously 
absurd as to deny that the Absolute must be known 
according to the capacities of that which knows it — 
though he was forced to invent a special capacity for 
the purpose And il. Cousin holds that the Absolute 
is known by the same faculties by which we know other 
things The}'- both maintained, not that the Absolute 
could be thought, apart from the conditions of our 
thinking faculty, but that those conditions are com- 
patible with thinking the Absolute • and the only 
answer that could be made to them would be to dis- 
prove this winch the author has been tiying to do, 
by what inconclusive arguments, I have already en- 
deavoured to sliow. 

If we now ask ourselves, as the result of this long 
discussion, what Sir W Hamilton can be considered as 
having accomplished in this celebrated Essay, our answer 
must be That he has established, more thoroughly 
perhaps than he intended, the futility ot all speculation 
respecting those meaningless abstractions “ The Infi- 
nite” and “The Absolute,” notions contiadictory in 
themselves, and to which no coiiespondiiig realities do 
or can exist IIis own favourite abstraction ‘ The Un- 
conditioned,” considered as the sum of these two, 
necessarily shares tlie same fate If, indeed, it be applied 
conformably to either of the received meanings ot the 
word condition — ^if it be understood cither as denoting 
a First Cause, or as a name for all Noumena — it has in 
each case a signification which can be understood and 
reasoned about But as a phrase afflicted with incu- 
rable ambiguity, and habitually used by its introducer 
in several meanings, with no apparent consciousness of 
their not being the same, it seems to me a very infelici- 
tous creation, and a useless and hurtful intruder into the 
language of philosophy 

Eespecting the unknowableness, not of “ the Infi- 
nite,” or “the Absolute,” but of coucrete persons or 
things possessing infinitely or absolutely certain sjiecific 
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attributes, I cannot think that our author has proved 
anything , nor do I think it possible to prove them any 
otherwise unknowable, than that they can only be known 
111 their relations to us, and not as Noumena, or Things 
in themselves This, however, is true of the finite as 
well as of the Infinite, of the imperfect as well as of tlie 
completed or absolute Our author has merely proved 
the uncognoscibility of a being which is nothing luf 
infinite, or nothwy but absolute and since nobody supposes 
that there is such a being, but only beings winch are 
something positive earned to the infinite, or to the abso- 
lute, to have established this point cannot be regarded as 
any great achievement He has not even refuted M. 
Cousin , whose doctrine of an intuitive cognition of the 
Deity, like every other doctrine relating to intuition can 
onlj’ be disproved by showing it to be a mistaken inter- 
liietation of facts, which, again, as we shall see here- 
after, can only he done by pointing out in what other 
way the seeming perceptions may have originated, which 
are erroneously supposed to be intuitive. 
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Wn\T 13 hejected as knowledge by sir william 

HiMILTON, BBOUGUT BACK UNDER THE NAME OE BELIEF. 

We have found Sir W Hamilton maintaining with great 
earnestness, and taking as the basis of his philosophj', 
an opinion lespectmg the limitation of human know- 
ledge, which, if he did not mean so much by it as the 
language in which he often clothed it seemed to imply, 
meant at least this, that the Absolute, the Infinite, the 
Unconditioned, are necessarily unknowable by us. I 
have discussed this opinion as a serious philosophictil 
dogma, expressing a definite view of the relation between 
the universe and human apprehension, and fitted to guide 
us in distinguishing the questions which it is of any 
avail to ask, from those which are altogether closed to 
our investigations 

But had the doctrine, in the mind of Sir W. Hamilton, 
meant ten times more than it did — had he upheld the 
relativity of human knowledge in the fullest, instead of 
the scantiest meaning of winch the words are susceptible 
— the question would still have been reduced to naught, 
or to a mere verbal controversy, by Ins admission of a 
second source of intellectual conviction called Belief, 
which is anterior to knowledge, is the foundation of it, 
and is not subject to its hmitatious , and through the 
medium of which we may have, and, are justified in 
having, a full assurance of all the things which he Inih 
pronounced unknowable to us , and this not exclusively 
by revelation, that is, on the supposed testimony of a 
Being whom we have ground for trusting as veiacious, 
hut by our natural faculties. 
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From some philosophers, this flistinetion would have 
the appearance of a mere fetch — one of those transparent 
evasions which have sometimes been resorted to by the 
assailants of received opinions, that thej’^ might have an 
opportunity of ruining the rational foundations of a 
doctrine without exposing themselves to odium by its 
direct denial as the writers against Christianity in the 
eighteenth centiiiy, after declaring some doctrine to be 
contradictory to reason, and exhibiting it in the absurdest 
possible light, were wont to add that this was not of the 
smallest consequence, religion being an allair of faith, 
not of reason But Sir W Hamilton evidently meant 
wh.it he saj’^s , he was expressing a serious conviction, 
and one of the tenets of his philosophy he reall}’" 
recognised in Belief a substantive sou’.ce, I was going 
to Siiy, of knowledge , I may at all events say of trust- 
woithy evidence. This appears m the following pas- 
sages — 

The* sphere of oiii belief is much more extensive 
“ than the sphere of our knowledge, and therefore, when 
“ I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, 1 am far 
'■ from deuj’ing that by us it is, must, and ought to be, 
“ leliehed This I have indeed anxiously evmced, both 
“ by reasoning and authority ” 

“St Austin t accurately says, ‘We know, what rests 
“upon reason, but boheve, what rests upon author lij’ 
“ But reason itself must rest at last upon authority , for 
“ the original data of reason do not rest on reason, but 
“ are necessaril}- accejitcd by reason on the authority of 
“ what IS beyond itself These data are, therefore, in 
“ rigid propriety. Beliefs or Trusts Thus it is that ni 
“ the last resort we must perforce philosophically admit, 
“ that belief is the primary condition of reason, and not 
“ reason the ultimate ground of belief. We are com- 
“ pelled to surrender the proud Intelhge ut credas of Abe- 
“ lard, to content ourselves with the humble Crede ut 
“ mtelhgas of Anselm ” 

♦ Letter to ilr Caldertrood, m Appendix to Lectures, u. 530-531. 
t Dissertations on £eid, p 760. 
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And in another part of the same Dissertation,* (he is 
arguing that we do not believe, but know, the external 
world) — “ If asked, indeed, how we know that we know 
“ it^ how we know that iihat we apprehend in sensible 
“ perception is, as consciousness assures us, an object, 
“ external, extended, and numerically different from the 
“ conscious subject ^ how we know that this object is not 
“ a mere mode of mind, illusively presented to us as a 
“ meie mode of matter, then indeed we must reply that 
“ we do not in propriety know that what n e are com- 
“ pelled to perceive as not-self is not a perception of self, 
“ and that we can only on leflcction believe such to be 
“ the case, in reliance on the original necessity of so 
“ believing, imposed on us by our nature ” 

It thus appears that, in Sir "W Hamilton’s opinion, 
Belief is a higher source of evidence than Knowledge ; 
Belief is ultimate, knowledge onlj’^ deiivative. Knowledge 
itself finally rests on Behef, natural beliefs are the sole 
warrant for aU our knowledge Knowledge, therefore, is 
an inferior ground of assui’ance to natural Belief , and 
as we have beliefs which tell us that we know, and with- 
out which we could not be assured of the truth of our 
knowledge, so we have, and arc warranted in having, 
beliefs beyond our knowledge , beliefs respecting the 
Unconditioned — ^respecting that which is m itself un- 
knowable 

I am not now considering what it is that, in our 
author’s opinion, we are bound to believe concerning the 
unknowable What here concerns us is, the nullity to 
which this doctrine reduces the position to which our 
author seemed to cling so fiimly — viz , that our know- 
ledge is relative to ourselvc.s, and that we can have no 
knowledge of the infinite and absolute In telling us 
that it is impossible to the human faculties to know any- 
thing about Things in themselves, we naturally suppose 
he intends to warn us off the ground — to bid us under- 
stand that this subject of enijuiry is closed to us, and 
exhort us to turn our attention elsewhere. It appears 
* Pp 749, 750. 
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that nothing of the kind was intended we are to under- 
stand, on the contrary, thatwe may have the best grounded 
and most complete assurance of the things which were 
declaied unknowable — an assurance not only equal or 
greater in degree, hut the same in nature, as we have tor 
the truth of our knowledge : and that the matter of dis- 
pute was only whether this assurance or conviction 
shall be called knowledge, or by another name It this 
be all, I must say I think it not of the smallest conse- 
quence If no more than this be iiitenJcd by the “ great 
axiom ” and the elaborate argument against Cousin, a 
great deal of trouble has been taken to very little pur- 
jiose, and the subject would have been better left where 
Eeid left it, who did not trouble himself with nice dis- 
tinctions between belief and knowledge, but was content 
to consider us as knowing that which, by the constitu- 
tion of our nature, we are forced, with entire conviction, 
to believe .According to Sir W. Hamilton, we believe 
premises, but know the conclusions from them The 
ultimate fiicts of consciousness * are “ given less in the 
" form of cognitions than of beliefs ” “ Consciousness in 
“ its last analysis, in other words our primary expen- 
“ ence, is a faith ” But if we knowthe theorems of Euclid, 
and do not know the definitions and axioms on which 
they rest, the word knowledge, thus singularly applied, 
must be taken in a merely technical sense. In common 
language, when Belief and Knowledge are distinguished, 
knowledge is understood to mean complete conviction. 
Belief a conviction somewhat short of complete , or else 
we are said to believe when the evidence is probable (as 
that of testimony), but to know, when it is mtuitive, 
or demonstrative from intuitive premises we believe, 
for example, that there is a Continent of America, but 
know that we are alive, that two and two make four, and 
that the sum of any two sides of a triangle is greater 
than the third side This is a distinction of practical 
value but in Sir W. Hamilton’s use of the term, it is 
the intuitive convictions that are the Beliefs, and those 

* HisLUisioas, p, 86. 
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wliicli are dependent and contingent upon them, compose 
onr knowledge Whether a particular portion of our 
convictions, which are not more certain, hut i f anything 
less certain, than the remainder, and according to our 
author rest on the same ultimate basis, shall in opposition 
to the common usage of mankind, receive exclusively the 
appellation of knowledge, is at the most a question of 
terminology, and can only be made to appear philosophi- 
cally impoitaiit by confounding difference of name with 
difference of fact That anything capable of being said 
on such a subject should pass for a fundamental prin- 
ciple of philosoph}', and be the chief som*ce of the reputa- 
tion of a metaphysical system, is but an example how 
the mere forms of logic and metaphysics can blind man- 
kind to the total absence of their substance. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE CONDITIONED 

The “ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” in its wider sense, 
includes all the doctrines that we have been discussing 
In its narrower, it consists, I think, mainly of a single 
proposition, which Sir W Hamilton often reiterates, and 
insists upon as a fundamental law of human intellect 
Though suggested by Kant’s Antinomies of Bpeculahve 
Eoason, in tlie form which it bears in Sir W Hamilton’s 
wiitings it belongs, I believe, originally to himself 
Ko doctrine which he has anywheie laid down is more 
characteristic of Ins mode of thought, and none is more 
ftronglv associated with his fame 
Por the better understanding of this theory, it is 
necessary to premise some explanations respecting an- 
other doctrine, w^hich is also his, but not peculiar to 
him "He protests, frequently and with emphasis 
against the notion that whatever is inconceivable must 
be false “There is no ground,” he says,* “forinfer- 
“ img a certain fact to be impossible, merely from our 
“ inability to conceive its possibility ” I regard this 
opinion as perfectly just It is one of the psychological 
truths, highly important, and by no means generally 
lecognised, which frequently meet us m his writings, 
and w’hich give them, in my eyes, most of their philo- 
sophical value I am obliged to add, that though he 
often furnishes a powerful statement and vindication of 
such truths, he seldom or never consistently adheres to 
them Too often wdiat he has affinned in generals is 
taken back in details, and arguments of his own are 

* DlaCU3:i!oUa, p. C24. 
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found to rest on philosophical commonplaces which he 
has himself repiidjatcd and refuted I am afraid that 
the present is one of these cases, and that Bir W Hamil- 
ton will sometimes he found contending that a thing 
cannot possibly be true because we cannot conceive it 
but at all events he disclaims any such inference, and 
broadly lays driwn, that things not only may be, but 
are, of which it is impossible for us to conceive even the 
possibility 

Before showing how this proposition is developed into 
the “ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” let us make the 
ground safe before us, by bestowing a brief considera- 
tion u]Don the proposition itself, its meaning, and the 
foundations on which it icsts. 

We cannot conclude anything to be impossible, because 
its possibility is inconceivable to us , for two reasons. 
First , what seems to us inconceivable, and, so far as 
we are peisonally concerned, may really be so, usually 
owes its inconceivability only to a strong association., 
Wlieii, in a prolonged expci ience, we have often had a 
particular sensation or mental impression, and never 
without a certain otlior sensation or inipiession imme- 
diately accoinpanying it, there glows up so firm an 
adhesion between our ideas of the tu o, tliat we are 
unable to think of the former without thinking the 
latter in close combination ivitli it And unless other 
parts of our experience afford us some analogy to aid in 
disentangling the two ideas, our incapacity ot imagining 
the one fact -without the other grows, or is prone to 
gi'ow, into a belief that the one cannot exist without 
the other This is the la-w ot Iiisepaiable Association, 
an element of our nature of which lew have lealized to 
themselves the full power It was for the first time 
largely applied to the explanation of the more compli- 
cated mental phamomeiia by Mr James Mill, and is, 
in an especial manner, the key to the pluenomenon of 
inconceivability. As that phamomenou only exists be- 
cause our jiowers of conception are determined b}' our 
limited experience, Inconceivables are incessantly be- 
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coming Conceivables as our experience becomes enlarged. 
There is no need to go farther for an example than the 
case of Antipodes This physical fact was, to the early 
speculators, inconceivable not, of course, the fact of 
persons in that position, this the mind could easily 
represent to itself , but the possibility that being in that 
position, and not being nailed on, nor having any glutin- 
ous substance attached to their feet, they could help 
falling off Here was an inseparable, though, as it 
proved to be, not an mdissoliible association, which 
while it continued made a real fact what is called incon- 
ceivable , and because inconceivable, it was unhesitatingly 
believed to be impossible Inconceivabilities of similar 
character have, at many periods, obstnicted the recep- 
tion of new scientific truths * the Newtonian system had 
to contend against several of them; and we are not 
warranted in assigning a difiFerent origin and character 
to those which still subsist, because the experience that 
would be capable of removing them has not occurred 
If anything which is now inconceivable by us were 
shown to us as a fact, we should soon find ourselves able 
to conceive it. We should even be in danger of going 
over to the opposite error, and believing that the nega- 
tion of it IS inconceivable. There are many cases in the 
histoiy of science (I have dilated on some of them in 
another ivork) where something which had once been 
inconceivable, and which people had with great difficulty 
learnt to conceive, becoming itself fixed in the bonds 
of an inseparable association, scientific men came to 
think that it alone was conceivable, and that the con- 
flicting hypotliesis which all mankind had believed, and 
which a vast majority were probably believing stiU, was 
inconceivable. In Dr Whewell's writings on the In- 
ductive Sciences, this transition of thought is not only 
exemplified but defended Inconceivability is thus a 
purely subjective thing, arising from the mental ante- 
cedents of the individual mind, or from those of the 
human mind generally at a particular period, and cannot 
give us any insight into the possibihties of Nature. 
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But, secondly, were it granted that inconceivability is 
not solely the consequence of limited experience, but 
that some incapacities of conceiving are inherent in the 
mind, and inseparable from it , tliis would not entitle us 
to infer, that what we are thus incapable of conceiving 
cannot exist Such au inference would only be warrant- 
able, if we could know a pi ion that we must have been 
created capable of conceiving whatever is capable ol 
existing ; that the universe of thought and that 
of reality, the Microcosm and the Macrocosm (as 
they once were called) must have been framed 
in complete correspondence ivith one another 
That this IS really the case has been laid down 
expressly in some systems of philosophy, by impli- 
cation in more, and is the foundation (among otlicis) 
of the systems of Schellmg and Hegel but an 
assumption more destitute of evidence could scarcely 
be made, nor can one easily imagine any evidence 
that could prove it, unless it ivere revealed from 
above 

(VVhat IS inconceivable, then, cannot therefore be 
inferred to be false. But let us vaiy the terms of the 
proposition, and express it thus wliat is inconceivahle, 
is not therefore incredible AVe have now a statement, 
which may mean either exactly the same as the other, or 
more It may mean only that our inability to conceive 
a thing, does not entitle us to deny its possibility, nor 
its existence Or it may mean that a thing’s being 
inconceivable to us is no reason against our believ- 
ing, and legitimately believing, that it actually is This 
is a very different proposition from the preceding Sir 
W Hamilton, as we have said, goes this length. It is 
now necessary to enter more minutely than at first 
seemed needful, into the meaning of “ inconceivable , ” 
which, like alm ost all the metapliysical terms we are 
forced to make use of, is weighed down with ambi- 
guities. 

Held pointed out and discriminated two meanings of 
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the verb “ to conceive/’* gi'vinpr rise to two different 
ineamns>s of inconceivable But Sir AV Hamilton 
uses “to conceive” in three meanings, and has 
accordingly three meanings for Inconceivable, though 
he does not give the sm^est hint to his readers, nor 
seems ever to suspect, that the three are not one and 
the same 

The first meaning of Inconceivable is, that of which 
the mind cannot form to itself any representation , either 
(as in the case of Xoumena) because no attributes are 
given, out of which a rejiresentation could be framed, 
or because the attributes given are incompatible ivith 
one another — arc sucli as the mind cannot put together 
. in a single image. Of this last case numerous instances 
present themselves to the most cursory glance The 
fundamental one is that of a simple contradiction 
We cannot represent anything to ourselves as at once 
being something, and not being it , as at once having, and 

* " To conceive, to imagine, to apprehend, when taken in the proper 
“ 8" 8ct of the mmd winch implies no belief or judgment at 

* all It IS an act of tbe mind by nliicli notlim^ is elErmed or denied, and 
'• which, therefore, can neither be true nor false Bui there is another and 
‘ a very ditferent meaning of these words, so common and so weU autho- 
“rized in language that it cannot be avoided, and on that account w e 
“ought to be the more on our guard, that we be not misled by the am- 
“biguity When we would espress our opinion modestly, instead of 
•‘sajing, ‘This is my opinion,' or ‘This is my judgment,’ which has the air 
‘of dogmat'cainc’s, w e say, • I conceive it to be thus — I imagine, or appre- 
“hend it to be thus which is understood as a modest declaration of om 
“judgDiept In like manner, when anything is said which we take to be 
‘ inipossible, w e say, ‘ \^ e cannot conceiie it ' meaning that we cannot 
believe it Thus ne see that ihc words conpeive, imarjtnef appreJie^ult 
“have two meaniiigs and are used to express two operations of the mind, 

‘ which ought never to be contounded Sometimes they express simple 
“ apprehension, which implies no judgment at all , sometimes they express 
judgment or opinion When thejr are used to express simple appre- 
“hension they are followed by a noun m the accusatiTe case, which 
“signifies the object conceived, but when they are nsed to expros 
“opinion or judgment, they are commonly followed by a verb in the 
" infinitive mood ‘ I conceive an Egyptian pyramid ’ This implies no 
‘ judgment ‘ I conceive the Egyptian pyramids to be the most ancient 
monuments of human art ’ This iDiphes judgment. When they arc 
“ used m the last sense, the thing conceived must be a proposition, because 
"judgment cannot be expressed but by a proposition” — ]^id on the 
Intcilcfliul Powers, p 22d of Sir W Haxmitou's edition, to which edition 
all my references will be made. 
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not having, a given attribute The following are other 
examples We cannot represent to ourselves time or 
space as having an end AVe cannot represent to our- 
selves two and two as making five , nor two straight 
lines as enclosing a space We cannot represent to our- 
selves a round squaie, or a body aU black, and at the 
same time all white 

These things ai-e literally inconceivable to us, our 
minds and our exjjerience being what the}' ai’e. Whether 
they would he inconceivable if our minds were the same 
hut our exjicrieiice different, is open to discussion A 
distinction may be made, which, I think, will he found 
pertinent to the question That the same thing should 
at once be and not be — that identically the same state- 
ment should be both true and false — is not only incon- 
ceivable to us, but we cannot conceive that it could he 
made conceivable. We cannot attach sufficient meaning 
to the proposition, to be able to represent to om’selves 
the supposition of a different experience on this matter 
We cannot therefore even entertam the question, whether 
the incompatilnlity is in the original structure of our 
minds, or is only put there by our experience The case 
is otlierwise m all tlie other examples of iiiLonceivability 
Our incapacity of conceiving the same thing as A and not 
A, may be primordial , but oui- inability to conceive A 
ivithout B, IS because A, by experience or teaching, has 
become inseparably associated ivith B and om inability 
to conceive A with 0, is, because, by experience or teach- 
ing, A has become inseparably associated with some 
mental representation which includes the negation of C 
'J'hus all inconceivabilities may be reduced to inseparable 
association, combined with the original inconceivability 
of a direct contradiction All the cases winch I have cited 
as instances of inconceivability, and which are the 
strongest I could have chosen, may be resolved in this 
manner We cannot conceive a round square, not 
merely because no such object has ever presented itself 
in our experience, for that would not be enough 
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Xcitlier, for an3 tliing we know, are tlie two ideas in 
tlieinselves incomjiatible To conceive a round square, 
or to conceive a body all black and yet all white, would 
only be to conceive two different sensations as piodnccd 
in us simultaneously b}' tlie same object , a conception 
familiar to our experience , and we sliould probablj' be 
as well able to conceive a round square as a hard square, 
or a heavy^ square, if it were not that, in our unifoim 
experience, at the instant when a thing begins to be 
romid it ceases to be square, so that the beginning of tlie 
one impression is inseparably associated with the depar- 
ture or cessation of the other Thus our inabihlj" to 
fouii a conception always arises from our being com- 
pelled to form another eontradictoiy' to it We cannot 
conceive time or space as hating an end, because tlie 
idea of anj' portion whatever of time or sjiace is insepar- 
ablj’ associated witli the idea of a time or space beyond it 
Wc cannot conceive two and two as five, because aninsepa- 
lable association compels us to conceive it as four , and 
it cannot bo conceived as both, because four and five, like 
round and square, are so related in our experience, that 
each is associated with the cessation, or lemoval, of the 
other W e cannot conceii e two straight lines as enclosing 
a sjiace, because enclosing a space means approaching and 
meetinir a second time , and the mental image ot two 
straight linos wliicli have once met, is inseparablj" asso- 
ciated with the lepiC'-entation of them as diverging 
Thus it IS not whiilli' without ground that the notion of 
a round square, aud the a'-sertion that tw’o and tw'o 
make five, or that two straight lines can enclose a space, 
aie said, in common aud even iii scientific parlance, to 
involve a coiitiadiction The statement is not logically 
correct, for contradiction is only betw’^een a positive 
representation and its negative But the impossibilitj' 
ol uniting eontradictoiy conceptions in the same repre- 
sentation, IS the real ground of the inconceivability in 
these cases. Aud we should probahlj' have no difficulty 
in putting together the two ideas supposed to he incom- 
patible, if our experience had not first inseparably asso- 
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dated one of them with the contradictory of the 
other * 

Thus far, of the first kind of Tnconceivability ; the 
first and most proper meanmg in which the word is used 
But there is another meaning, in wliich things are often 
said to be inconceivable which tlie mind is under no 
incapacity of representing to itself in an image It is 
often said, tliat we aie unable to conceive as jJOS'iifjJe that 
which, in ithclf, Ave aie peifectly well able to conceive . 
we are able, it is admitted, to conceive it as an imaginary 
object, but unable to conceii'e it realized This extends 
the term inconceivable to eveiy combination of facts 
which, to the mind simply contemplating it, appeals in- 
credible It Avas in this sense that Antipodes Avere in- 
conceivable They could be figured in imagination , 
they could even be painted, or modelled in clay The 
mind could put the parts of the conception together, but 
it could not realize the combination as one AA’hich could 

* That the reverse of the most familiar principles of arithmetic and 
geomcti y might have been made conceivable, even to our present mental 
iaculties, if those faculties had coexisted with a totally dillerent constitu- 
tion of external nature, is ingeniously shon n in the concluding paper of a 
recent volume, anoniiiious, but of known authorship, “Essays, by a 
Sarnster ’’ 

" Consider this case. Theie is a world in which, whenevei two pairs of 
“things aie either placed in proximity or are contemplated together, a 
“fifth thing IB immediately cieatcd and brought within the contemplation 
" of the mind engaged in putting two and two together This is surely 
“neither inconceivable, for we can readily conceive the result by thinking 
“ot common puzzle tucks, nor can it be said to be beyond the power of 
“ Omnipotence Yet in such a woild surely two and two would make five 
" That is, the result to the mind of contemplating two two’s would be to 
“ count five Tins shows that it is not inconceivable that two and two 
“ might make five but, on the other hind, it is peifectly easy to see why 
“ m this world we are absolutely certain that tw o and tw o make four 
“ There is probably not an instant ot our lives in which we are not expe- 
“nencing the fact We see it whenever we count lour books, four tables 
“ or chairs, four men m the street, or the four corners of a paving stone, 
“ and we feel more sure of it than of the rising ot the sun to-morrow, 
“ because our experience upon the subject is so much wider and applies to 
“ such an infinitely greater number ol cases Nor is it true that every 
“ one who has once been brought to see it, is equally sure of it A boy 
“ who has just learned the muUiplii-atiou table is pretty sure that tw ice 
“two are four, but n often extremely doubt I ul whether seven times nine 
“ are sixty -three If his teacher told him that twice two made five, lus 
“ certainty would be greatly impaired 

“ It would also be possible to put a case of a world m which two straight 
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exist in nature. The cause of the inability was the 
powerful tendency, generated by experience, to expect 
falling off when a body, not of adhesive quality, was in 
contact only with the under side of another body The 
association was not so powerful as to disable the mind 
from conceiving the body as holding on , doubtless be- 
cause other facts of our experience afforded models on 
which such a conception could be framed But though 
not disabled from conceiving the combination, the mind 
was disabled from believing it The difference between 
belief and conception, and between the conditions of 
belief and those of simple conception, are psychological 
questions into which I do not enter It is sufficient 
that inabihty to believe can coexist with ability to con- 
ceive, and that a mental association between two facts 
which IS not intense enough to make their separation 
unimaginable, may j'et cmate, and if tliere are no coun- 
ter-associatioiis, always does create, more or less of diffi- 
cultj' in believing that the two can exist apart- a difficulty 
often amounting to a local or temporary impossibility 


“ imes should be unirereally supposed to luclude a space. ImaRiue a mdii 
" who had ocrer had any experience of straight lines through the medium 
" of any sense whatever, suddenly placed upon a railway stretching out on 
“ a perfectly straight line to an indefinite distance m each direction He 
“ would sec the rails, which would be the first straight lines he had ever 
“ seen apparently moclmg, or at least tending to meet at each horizon , 
‘ and he would thus infer, in the absence of all other experience, that they 
“actually did enclose a «pacc, when produced far enough. Experience 
“ alone could undeceive him A world in which every object was round, 
“ with the single exception of a straight inaccessible railway, would be a 
“ world in which every one would believe that two straight lines enclosed 
*‘ a space. In such a woild, therefore, the impossibility of conceiving that 
“ two straight lines can enclose a space would not exist " 

In the “ Geometry of I’^isiblcs " which forms part of Beid's “ Inquiry 
into the Human Mind," it is contended that if we had the sense of sight, 
but not that of touch, it would appear to us that " eveiy right line being 
‘ produced will at last return mto itself," and that ‘ any two right lines 
‘ being produced will meet m two points ” Ch vi , Sect 9 (p. 148 ) The 
author adds, tliat persons thus constituted would firmly believe * that two 
‘ or more bodies may exist m the same place." For this they would 
“ have the testimony of sense,” and could " no more doubt of it than they 
“ can doubt whether they have any perception at all, since they would 
“often see two bodies meet and coincide in the same place, and separate 
“ again, without having undergone any change in their sensible qualities 
“ by this penetration." (P. 151 ) 
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This is the second meaning of Inconceivability, which 
by Eeid is carefully distinguished from the first, but his 
editor Sir W Hamilton employs the word in both senses 
indiscriminately How he came to miss the distinction 
is tolerably obvious to any one who is familiar with his 
writings, and especially with his theory of Judgment, 
but needs not be pointed out here It is more remark- 
able that be gives the term a third sense, answering to 
a third signification of the verb “ to conceive ” To con- 
ceive anything, has with him not only its two ordinary 
meanings — to represent the thing as an image, and to be 
able to realize it as possible — ^but an additional one, which 
he denotes by various phrases. One of his common ex- 
pressions for it is, “to construe to the mind in thought ” 
This, he often says, can only be done “ through a higher 
notion.” “ We"** think, we conceive, we comprehend a 
“ thing only as we think it as within or under some- 
“ thing else.f<) So that a fact, or a supposition, is con- 
ceivable or comprehensible by us (conceive and comprehend 
being with him in this case synonymous) only by being 
reduced to some more general fact, as a particular case 
under it Again,! “ to conceive the possibility ’’ of a 
thing, is defined “ conceiving it as the consequent of a 
certain reason ” The inconceivable, in this tliird sense, 
is simply the inexplicable According])' all first tiuths 
are, according to Sir AV Hamilton, inconceivable. “ TheJ 
“ primary data of consciousness, as themselves the con- 
“ ditions under which all else is comprehended, are ne- 
“ cessarily themselves incomprehensible . that is . . 

“ we are unable to conceive through a liigher notion how 
“ that is possible, which the deliverance avouches actually 
“ to be ” And we shall find him arguing tliingh to be 
inconceivable, merely on the ground that we have no 
higher notion under which to class them This use of 
the word inconceivable, being a complete perversion of 
it from its established meanings, I decline to recognise 
If all the general truths which we are most certain of 

* Lectures, in 102. t Ibid. p. 100. 

+ Dissertations on Eeid, p 745 
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tire to lie callcil inconceivable, the word no longer serves 
any purpose Inconceivable is not to be confounded 
witli nnprovable or unanal^'sable A truth which is not 
inconceivable in either of the received meanings of the 
term — a truth which is completely apprehended, and 
without difficulty believed, I cannot consent to call in- 
conceivable merely because we cannot account for it, or 
deduce it from a highci truth 

These being Sir W Hamilton's three kinds of incon- 
ceivability , IS the inconceivability of a proposition in 
any of these senses consistent with believing it to be 
true ? The _tb_ird kind we may disregard, not only as 
inadmissible, but as avowedly compatible mth behei 
An inconceivable of the second kind can not only be 
believed but believed m ith full midci '-tanding. In thi^ 
case we are perfectly able to repiC'-ent to ourselves men- 
tally what IS said to be inconceii able , only, from an 
association in our mind, it does not look credible but, 
this association lieiiig the result of experience or of 
teaching, contrary experience or teaching is able to dis- 
solve it and even beloie tlu.s ha-s been done — tvhile the 
thing still feels incredible, the intellect may, on sufficient 
evidence, accept it as true An mconceiinble of t]i£ first 
kind, inconceivable in the proper sense of the term — 
that which the mind is actually unable to put together 
ill a representation — may nevertheless be believed, if we 
attach any nieanni!): to it but cannot be said to be believed 
with niider-taudiiiu; IVe cannot believe it on direct 
evidence, f e thruuyli it' being presented in oui* expe- 
nence, tor it it woie so piesentcd it would immediately 
cease to lie incoin eivalde lYe may believe it because 
its falsity would be inconsistent with somethingr which 
we othenvise knmv to be true Or we may believe it 
because it is affirmed by some one wiser than ourselves, 
ulio, we suppose, mai' have had the experience which 
has not reached us, and to whom it may thus have be- 
come conceivable. But the belief is without under- 
standing. for we form no mental picture of what we 
believe. We do not so much believe the tact, as bebeve 
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tliat we should believe it, if we could have the needful 
presentation in our experience, and that some other 
being has, or may have, had that jnesontation Our in- 
ability to conceive it, is no argument whatever for its 
being false, and no hindrance to our believing it, to the 
above-mentioned extent 

But though facts, which we cannot join together man 
image, niaj' bo united in the universe, and though we 
may have sufficient giound for believing that they are 
so united in point of fact, it is impossible to believe 
a proposition which conveys to us no meaning at all If 
any one saj’s to me Humpt}'^ Dumpty is an Abracadabra, 
I neither knowing what is meant b3" an Abracadabra, nor 
ivhat IS meant b}' Humpty Dumpty, T ma}'^, if I have 
confidence in my informant, beheve that he means some- 
thing, and that the something which he means is jh'o- 
bably true but I do not believe the very thing ivhich 
he means, since I am entirely ignorant what it is Pro- 
positions of this kind, the unmeaningness of which lies 
in the subject or predicate, are not those generally 
described as inconceivable ‘The unmeaiimg proposi- 
tions spoken of under that name, are usually those 
which involve contradictions. That the same thing is 
and IS not — that it did and did not rain at the same 
time and place, that a man i.s both alive and not alive, 
aie forms of woids which cany no signification to my 
mind As Sir "W Hamilton truly says,"*" one half of the 
statement simply sublates or takes away the moaning 
which the other half has laid down The unmeaning- 
ness here resides in the copula The woid /?, has no 
meaning, except as exclusive of is not The case is more 
hopeless than that of Humpty Dumpty, for no explana- 
tion by the speaker of what the words mean can make 
the assertion intelligible. AVhatever may be meant bj'- a 
man, and whatever may be meant by alive, the statement 
that a man can be alive and not alive is equally without 
meaning to me I cannot make out anj^thing which the 
speaker intends me to believe The sentence affirms 
* Lectures, ui. 9.1 
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notliing of which my mind can tahe hold Sir W 
Hamilton, indeed, maintains the contraiy. He says,’^ 
“^Mien we conceive the proposition that A is not A, we 
“ clearly comprehend the separate meaning of the terms 
“ and mi A, and also the import of the asseition of 
“ their identit}" ” We comprehend the separate mean- 
ing of the teims, hut as to tiie meaning of the assertion, 
I think we only comprehend what the same form of 
words would mean in another case. The very import of 
the form of words is inconsistent with its meaning 
anything when applied to terms of this paiticular 
kind Let any one who doubts this, attempt to define 
what is meant by appl3'ing a predicate to a subject, 
when the predicate and the subject are the negation 
of one another. To make sense of the a.^seition, some 
new meaning must be attached to i? or /x not, and if this 
be clone the propo.sition is no longer the one piesented 
for our assent Hoie, theiefbre, is one kind of incon- 
ceivable piopositioii which nothing whatever can make 
credible to us Hot being able to attach any meaning 
to the proposition, we are equallj' incompetent to asseit 
that it IS, or that it is not, jiossible in itself. But we 
have not the power of believing it , and there the matter 
must rest 

We are now prepared to enter on the peculiar doctrine 
of Sir W H amiltou, called the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned Hot content with maintaining that things 
which fiom the natural and fundamental laws of the 
human mind are lor ever inconceivable to us, may, tor 
aught we know, he true, he goes farther, and saj'i, we 
know that manv .‘>uch things are true ‘‘ Thingst there 
“ are which mai', nay mi/A, be true, of which the under- 

standing is wbollj' unable to construe to itself the pos-- 
“ slbilltJ^” Of what nature these things are, is declared 
in many parts of his writings, in the form of a general 
law. It is thus stated in the review* of Cousin,:} “ The 
“ Conditioned is the mean betw*een the two extremes — 

t Discussions, p 624. 

} Ibid. p. 15. 


* Lectures, p 113 
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“ two unconditionates, exclusive of each other, neither 
“ of which can be conceived as possible, but of which, on 
“ the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, 

“ one must be admitted as necessary . . Tlie mind is 
“not represented as conceiving two propositions sub- 
“ versive of each other as equally possible , but onlj", 
“as unable to undei stand as possible, either of the 
“ extremes , one of which, however, on the ground of 
“ their mutual repugnance, it is compelled to recognise as 
“ true ” 

In the Dissert-itions on Reid"^ he enunciates, in still 
more general terms, as “ the Law of the Conditioned 
“ That all positive thought lies between two extremes,| 
“ neither of which wc can conceive as possible, and yet 
“ as mutual contradict ones, the one or the other we must 
“ recognise as necessary ” And it is (he says) “ from 
“ this impotence of intellect” that “ we are unable to 
“thmk aught as absolute Even absolute relativity 
“ IS unthinkable ” 

The doctrine is more fully expanded in the Lectures 
on Logic, t from which I shall quote at greater length 

“ All that we can positively think lies between 

“ two opposite poles of thought, which, as exclusive of 
“ each other, cannot, on the jiiincqilcs of Identity and 
“ Contradiction, both be true, but of which, on the pun-', 
“ ciple of Excluded Middle, one or the other must Let > 
“ us take, lor example, any of the general objects ol 
“ our knowledge Let us take body, or rather, since 
“ body as extended is included under extension, let us 
“ take extension itself, or space Now extension alone 
“will exhibit to us two pans of coiitiadictoiy iiicon- 
“ ceivables,t that is, in all, four incomprehensibles, but of 
V, which, though all arc equally unthinkable . . we are 
“ compelled, by the law of Excluded Middle, to admit 
“ some two as true and necessary. 

* P 911 t Lectures, m 100, et seq 

J To save words in the text, I shall simply indicate m foot-notes tlie 
places at which the author passes from one of the three meanings of the 
word Inconceivable to another In this place he is using it in the liist or 
second meaning, probablj'' in the first. 
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“E.vleiiMou iiuiy lie viewed either us u whole or as a 
“pait, and in each aspect it affords us two incogitable 
“contradictions 1st. Taking it as a whole space, it 
“ is evident, must either be limited, that is, have an end, 
“ and circumfeience , or unlimited, that is, have no end, 
“no circumference. These are contradictory supposi- 
“tions, both, therefore, cannot, but one must, be tiue. 
“ Now let us try positively to comprehend, positively to 
“ conceive,'*' the possibility of either of these two 
“ mutually exclusive alternatives Can we repre>ent, or 
“realize in thought, extension as absolutely limited^ in 
“ other nords, can wc mentally hedge round the whole of 
“ space, conceivei it absolutely bounded, that is, so that 
“ beyond its boundary there is no outlying, no surround- 
“ ing space This is impossible 'Whatever compass of 
“ space we may enclose by any limitation of thought, 
“ no shall find that we have no difficulty in transcend- 
“ ing these limits Nay, we shall find that we cannot 
“ but transcend them , lor we are unable to think any 
“ extent of space except as within a still ulterior space, 
“ of which, let us think till the powcis of thinking fail, 
“ we can never reach the circuintoreuce It is thus im- 
" jiossible for us to think space as a totality, that is, as 
‘ absolutely bounded, but all-containing. We may, 
“ theiefore, lay down this first extreme as inconceivable 
“ We cannot think space as limited 

“ Let us now^ consider its contradictory • can we coni- 
“ prehend the possibility of infinite or unlimited space 
“ To suppose this is a diiect contradiction in terms , it is 
“to comprehend the incomprehensible We think, we 
“ conceive, § ive comprehend a thing, only as w'e think it 
“ as ivithin or under something else , but to do this ol 
"the infinite is to think the infinite as finite, wliidli is 
“ contradictory and absurd. 

“ Now here it may be asked, how have we then the 
“ word infimie ? How have we the notion which this 
“ word expresses The answer to this question is con- 

* First sense. t First sense. 

j; First souse. § Tliird sense. 
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“ taiiiod in tlie cli&tinction of positive and negative 
“ tliouglit We have a positive eoncept of a thing 
“ when we think it by the qualities of which it is the 
“ complement But as the attribution of qualities is an 
“ afiirmation, as affirmation and negation are relatives, 

“ and as relatives are known only in and thi-ough eacli 
“ other, we cannot, tlierefore, have a consciousness of the 
“ affimiation of any quality, without having at the same 
“ time the coirelative consciousness of its negation Xow, 

“ the one consciousness is a positive, the other consci- 
“ ousness is a negative notion But, m point of fact, a 
“ negative notion is only the negation of a notion , we 
“ think only by the attribution of certain tpiahlies, and 
“ the negation of tliese qualities and of this attribution 
“ is simply, in so far, a denial of our thinking at all 
“ As affirmation always suggests negation, every positive 
“ notion must likewise suggest a negative notion and 
" as language is the reflex of thought, the positive and 
“ negative notions are e.xpressed by positive and negative 
“names (Thus it is with the infinite The finite is the’ 
“ only object of real or positive thought , it is that alone 
“ which we think by the attribution of determinate cha- 
“ racters , the infinite, on the contraiy, is conceived only 
“ by the thinking away of every character by winch the 
“ finite was conceived • in other words, we conceive it 
“ only as inconceivable . ... 

“It IS manifest that we can no more realize the 
“ thought or conception of infinite, unbounded, or iiii- 
“ limited space, than wc can realize the conception of 
“ a finite or absolutely bounded space f But these two 
“ inconceivables are reciprocal contradictories we are 
“ unable to comprehend ^ the possibility of either, while, 
“ however, on the principle of Excluded Middle, one or 
“ other must be admitted 

“ It is needless to show that the same result is given 
“ by the experiment made on extension considered as a 

* Third sense, gliding back into the first. 

t Here the return to the first sense is completed, 

j; Here the second sense makes its appearance. 
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“ part, as divisible Here if we attempt to divide ex- 
“ tension in thought, we shall neither, on the one hand, 
“ succeed in conceiving the possibility of an absolute 
“ minimum of space, that is, a minimum ex hypoihv'^i 
“ extended, but which cannot be conceived as divisible 
“ into pai’ts,!’ nor, on the other, of carrying on tins 
“ division to infinity But as these are contradictory 
" opposites,” one or the other of them must be true 
In other passages our author applies the same order 
of considerations to Time, sa3mgthat we can neither con- 
ceive an absolute commencement, nor an infinite regress , 
an absolute termination, nor a duration infinitely pio- 
longed , thougli either the one or the other must be tiiie 
And again, of the Will we cannot, he saj's, conceive tlie 
Will to he Fiee, because thiswould be to conceive an event 
uncaused, or, in other words, an absolute commencement 
neither can we conceive the Will not to be Free, because 
this would be supposing an infinite regress from effect to 
cause The ivill, however, must be cither free or not 
free , and in this case, he thinks we have independent 
grounds for deciding one way, namelj’", that it is free, 
because if it were not, we could not be accountable for our 
actions, which our consciousness assures us that we are 
This, then, is the Philosophy of the Conditioned into 
the value of w'hicli it now remains to enquire 

In the case of each of the Antinomies which the 
-author presents, he undertakes to establish two things, 
that neither of the rival hypotheses can be conceived by 
us as possible, and that avc are nevertheless certain that 
one or the other of them is true I think he has failed 
to make out either jiomt 

To begin with his first position, that we can neither 
conceive an end to space, nor space without end 

That we are unable to conceive an end to space I fully 
acknowledge To account for this there needs no in- 
herent incapacitj" We are disabled from forming this 
conception, hy known psychological laws We have 
never perceived any object, or any portion of space, 
* Second sense. f First sense. 
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wliicli had not other space beyond it And we have 
been perceiving objects and portions of space from the 
moment of biith. How then could the idea of an object 
or of a portion of space, escape becoming inseparahlj'' 
associated with the idea of additional space beyond^ 
Every instant of our lives helps to rivet this association, 
and we never have had a single experience tending to 
disjoin it. The association, under the present constitu- 
tion of our existence, is indissoluble But we have no 
ground for believing that it is so from the original struc- 
ture of our minds We can suppose that in some other 
state of existence we might be transported to the end 
of space, when, being apprised of what had happened by 
some impression of a kind utterly unknown to us now, 
we should at the same instant become capable of con- 
ceiving the fact, and learn that it was true After some 
experience of the new impression, the fact of an end to 
space would seem as natural to us as the revelations of 
sight to a person born blind, after he has been long 
enough couched to have become familiar with them. 
But as this cannot happen in our present state of exis- 
tence, the expei'ience which would lender the association 
dissoluble is never obtained, and an end to space 
remains inconceivable 

One half, then, of our author’s first proposition, must 
be conceded But the other half ? It is true that we 
are incapable of conceivmg infinite space ^ I have 
already shown strong reasons for dissenting from this 
assertion and those which our author, in this and other 
places, assigns in its support, seem to me quite untenable 

He says “ we think, we conceive, we comprehend a 
“ thing, only as we think it as within or under something 
“ else But to do this of the infinite is to think the 
“ infinite as finite, which is contradictory and absurd.” 
When we come to Sir W Hamilton’s account of the 
Laws of Thought, we shall have some remarks to make 
on the phrase “ to think one thing within or under 
another ,” a favourite expres,sion with the Tiansccn- 
dental school, one of whose characteristics it is that 
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tliey are always using the pieposiiions in a metaphorical 
sense But granting that to thinh a thing is to think 
it under something else, we must understand this state- 
ment as it is interpreted by those who employ it. 
According to them, we think a thing when we make 
any affirmation respecting it, and we think it under tlio 
notion which we affirm of it. Whenever we judge, we 
think the subject under the predicate Consequently when 
we say “ Cod is good,” we think God under the notion 
“ good ” I.s this, in our author’s opinion, to think the 
infinite as finite, and hence “contradictory and absuid'^'” 

If this doctrine hold, it follows that w e cannot predi- 
cate anything of a subject which we regard as being 
in any of its attiibutes, infinite. We are unable, without 
falling into a contradiction, to assert anything not only 
of God. but of Time, and of Sjiace Considered as a 
/ eJnctio ad ahm dum, this is sufficient But we may go 
deeper into the matter, and deny the statement that to 
think anything "under” the notion expressed by a 
general term is to think it as finite Xone of our gene- 
ral predicates are, in the proper sense of the term, finite, 
they are all, at least potentially, infinite “ Good ” is 
not a n.'iine for the things or persons possessing that 
attribute which exist now, or at any other given 
moment, and whicli tu-e only a finite aggregate It is 
a name for all those which ever did, or ever will, or even 
in hypothesis or fiction can, possc&.s the attribute. This 
is not a limited number It is the very nature and 
fonstitucnt character of a genet nl notion that its exten- 
sion (as Sir W Hamilton would say) is infinite. 

But he might pcrh.ips say, that though its extension, 
consisting ol the possible individuals included in it, be 
infinite, its compreheniiion, the set of attributes contained 
in it (or as I prefer to say, connoted by its name) is a 
limited quantity Undoubtedly it is But see what 
lollows If, because the comprehension of a general 
notion is finite, anything infinite cannot without contra- 
dict ion he thought under it, the consequence is, that a 
being possessing m an infinite degree a given attribute. 
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cannot be thought under that very attribute Infinite 
goodness cannot be thought as goodness, because that 
would be to think it as finite. Surely there must be 
some great confusion of ideas in the premises, when 
this comes out as the conclusion 

Our author goes on to repeat the argument used in 
his reply to Cousin, that Infinite Space is inconceivable, 
because all the conception we are able to form of it is 
negative, and a negative conceptiou is the same as no 
conception “The infinite is conceived only by the 
“ thinking away of every character by which the finite was 
“ conceived ” To this assertion I oppose my former reply 
Instead of thinking away every character of the finite, 
we think away only the idea of an end, or a boundary 
Sir W Hamilton’s proposition is true of “ The Infinite,”’ 
the meaningless absti action, but it is not true of Infinite 
Space In trying to form a conception of that, we do not 
think away its positive characters We leave to it the cha- 
racter of Space , all that belongs to it as space , its tlnee 
dimensions, ivith all their geometrical properties We 
leave to it also a character which belongs to it as Infinite, 
that of being greater than any other space If an object 
which hasthesewell maiked positive attributes is untlunk- 
able, because it has a negative attribute as wcll,the number 
of thinkable objects must be lemarkably small. Nearly all 
our positive conceptions which are at all complex, include 
negative attributes I do not mean merely the negatives 
which are implied in affirmatives, as in saying that snow 
is white we imply that it is not black , but independent 
negative attributes superadded to these, and winch are so 
real that they are often the essential characters, or differ- 
entiae, of classes Our conception of dumb, is of some- 
thing which cannot speak . of the brutes, as of creatm’es 
which have not reason , of the mineral kingdom, as the 
part of Nature which has not organization and life , of 
immortal, as that which never dies Are all these ex- 
amples of the Inconceivable So false is it that to think 
a thing under a negation is to think it as unthinkable 
In other passages, Sir W. Hamilton argues that we 
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cannot conceive infinite space, hccause e should requiie 
infinite time to do ii in. It -nould ot course require 
infinite time to carrj' our thunglits in succession ovei 
every part of infinite space But on how many of our 
finite conceptions do we think it necessaiy to perform 
sucli an operation? Let us try tiie doctrine upon a 
complex whole, short of infinite , such as the numliei 
695,7SS. Sir W Hamilton would not. I suppose, have 
maintained that tins mimher is inconceivable. How 
long did he think it woidd take to go over every scpaiate 
unit of this whole, so as to obtain a perfect knowledge 
of that exact sum, as different from all other sums, eithri 
greater or less. AYould he have said that we could 
have no conception of the sum, until this process had 
been gone thiough? Y'e could not, indeed, have an 
conception Accordingly ve never have an 
adequate conception of any real thing But we have a 
real conception of an object if we conceive it by any of 
its attributes that are sufficient to distinguish it truni all 
other things. AYe have a conception of anj’ largo 
numbei, when we have conceived it by some one of its 
modes of composition, such as that indicated by the 
position of its digits "We seldom get_ nearer than tlii'' 
to an adequate conception of any large number But 
for all intellectual pui-poses, this hmited conception is 
sufficient for it not only enables ns to avoid confounding 
the number, in our eakulations, with any other numeiical 
iihole — even with those so nearly equal to it that no 
difieience between them would be perceptible b}' sight 
01 touch, unless the units were drawn up in a inannci 
expiessly adapted for di^plapng it — ^biit we can also, liv 
means of this attribute of the number, ascertain and add 
to our conception as many more of its properties as we 
please If, then, we can obtain a real conception of a 
finite whole without going through all its component 
parts, why deny us a leal conception of an infinite whc! ‘ 
because to go through them all is impossible? Hot to 
mention that even in the case of the finite numboi 
though the units composing it are limited, yet, Numbei 
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being infinite, the possible modes of deriving any given 
number from otlier numbers aie numerically infinite , and 
as all these are necessary parts of an adecpiate conception 
of any number, to lender our conception even of this 
finite whole perfectly adequate would also require an 
infinite time 

But though our conception of infinite space can never 
be adequate, since we can never exhaust its parts, the 
conception, as far as it goes, is a real conception We 
completely realize in imagination the various attributes 
composing it. We leahze itas Space AVe realize it as 
greater than any given space. AVe even realize it as 
endless, in an intelligible manner, tliat is, we clearly 
represent to ourselves that however much of space has 
been ah eady explored, and however much more of it we 
may imagine ourselves to traverse, we are no nearer to 
the end of it than ive were at first time^ however often we 
repeat the process of imagining distance extending in 
any direction from us, that process is always susceptible 
of being carried further. This conception is both real 
and perfectly definite. It is not vague and indeter- 
minate, as a meiely negative notion is AA^e possess it 
as completely as we possess any of our clearest concep- 
tions, and can avail ourselves of it as well for ulterior 
mental operations As regards the Extent of Space, 
therefore. Sir AV Hamilton does not set m to have made 
out his point one of the two contradiotory hypotheses 
is not inconceivable 

The same thing may be said, equally decidedly, respect- 
ing the Divisibility of Space According to our author, 
a mmimum of divisibility, and a divisibility without 
limit, are both inconceivable I venture to think, on 
the contrary, that both are conceivable Divisibility, of 
course, does not here mean physical separabdity of parts, 
but their mere existence , and the question is, .can we 
conceive a portion of extension so small as not to be 
composed of parts, and can we, on the other hand, con- 
ceive parts consisting of smaller parts, and these of still 
smaller, without end ? As to the latter, smallness withimt 
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limit IS as positive a conecptiou as gicatness without 
limit Wc have the idea of a portiou of space, and to 
this we add that of being smallev than any given portion 
The other side of the altemative is still more evideutl) 
conceivable It is not denied that there is a portion of 
extension which to the naked eye appears an indivisible 
point ; it has been called by philosophers the nniiiuiuui 
vmhilc. This minimum we can indefinitely magiiily by 
means of optical lustruments, making visible the still 
smaller parts which compose it. In each successive cx- 
permiont there is still a nnniminu visibile, anything less 
than which, cannot be discerned with that instrument, 
but can nuth one of a higher power. Suppose, now, that 
as we increase the iiiagiiifying power of our instruments, 
and before we have reached the limit of possible inciease, 
we aiTii'C at a stage at which that which seemed the 
smallest visililc space under a given microscope, does 
not appeal' larger under one which, by its mechanical 
construction, is adapted to magnify more, but still 
remains appaieiitly indiiisible I say, that if this 
happened, wc should believe in a minimum of extension , 
or, if some a jji tot i metaphysical prcpidice prevented us 
from believing it, >ve should at least be enabled to 
conceive it. 

There would be no difficulty in applying a similar line 
of aigument to the case of Time, or to any other of the 
Antinomies, (thore is a long list of them,** to some of 
which I shall Mve to return for another purpose,) but it 
would needlessly encumber our pages In no one case 
mentioned bvSir W Hamilton do I believe that he could 
substantiate Ins assertion, that “the Conditioned,” by 
which he^ means every object of human knowledge, lies 
between two “ inconditionate” hypotheses, both of them 
inconcei .rnble Let me add, that even granting the in- 
conceivability of the two opposite hypotheses, I cannot 
see that any distinct meaning is conveyed by the 
statement that* the Conditioned is “the mean” between 

I 

* S.ee the catalogue at leogtli, m the Appendix to the second volume of 
the Lectures, pp. 527-529 
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tliera, or that “ all positive thought,” “ all that we can 
positively think,” “ lies between ” these two “ extremes,” 
these “ two opposite poles of thought.” The extremes 
are. Space in the aggregate considei’ed as having a 
limit, Space in the aggregate considered as having no 
limit Neither of these, says Sir W. Hamilton, can we 
think But what we can positively think (according to him) 
is not Space in the aggregate at all , it is some limited 
space, and tins we tliink as square, as circular, as triangular, 
or as elliptical Are tnangular and elliptical a mean 
between infinite and finite They are, by the very 
meaning of the words, modes of the finite So that it 
would be more like the truth to say that we think the 
pretended mean under one of the extremes , and if 
infinite and finite ai’e “ two opposite poles of thought,” 
then in this polar opposition, unlike voltaic polarity, all 
the matter is accumulated at one pole But this counter- 
statement would be no more tenable than Sir W 
Hamilton’s , for in reality, the thought which he affirms 
to be a medium between two extreme statements, has no 
correlation with those statements at all It does not 
relate to the same object Tlie two counter-hypotheses 
are suppositions respecting Space at large. Space as a 
collective whole The “ conditioned ” thinking, said to 
be the mean between them, i elates to parts of Space, and 
classes of such parts circles and triangles, or planetary 
and stellar di'stances. The alternative of opposite in- 
conceivabilities never pi’esents itself in regard to them , 
they are tdl finite, and are conceived and known as such 
What the notion of extremes and a mean can signifj^ 
when applied to propositions m which different predicates 
are affirmed of different subjects, passes my comprehen- 
sion but it served to give greater apparent profundity 
to the “ Fundamental Doctrine,” in the eyes not of dis- 
ciples (for Sir W Hamilton was wholly incapable of 
quackery) but of the teacher himself 

We have now to examine the second half of the 
“ Law of the Conditioned,” namely, that although the 
pair of contradictory hypotheses in each Antinomy are 
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botli of them inconceivable, one or the other of them 
must be true 

I sliould not, of comse, dream of denying this, ivhen 
the pioposifaons are taken tn a phasnomenal sense , when 
the subjects and predicates of them are interpreted 
relatively to us The Will, for example, is wholly a 
pbienomenon , it has no meaning unless relatively to us , 
and I of course admit that it must be either free or 
caused Space and Time, in their phsenomenal character, 
or as thej' present themselves to our perceptive faculties, 
are necessarily either bounded or boundless, infinitely or 
only finitely divisible. The law of Excluded Middle, 
as well as that of Contradiction, is common to all 
phsBiiomena But it is a doctime of our author that 
these laws are true, and cannot but be known to be true, 
of Noumena likewise It is not mciely Space as 
cognisable by our senses, but Space as it is in itself 
which he atfirms must be either of unlimited or of 
limited extent Xow, not to speak at present of the 
Principle of Oonti'adiction, I demur to that of Excluded 
Middle as applicable to Things in themselves. The 
law of Excluded Middle is, that whatever predicate we 
suppose, either that or its negative must be true of any 
given subject and this I do not admit when the subject 
IS a Noumenon , ina.smueh as every possible predicate, 
even negative, except the single one of Non-entity, 
involves, as a part of itself, something positive, which 
part IS only known to us by phamomenal experience, and 
may have onlj’^ a phamomenal existence Q-’he universe, 
lor example, must, it is affirmed, be either infinite or 
finite but what do these ivords mean ? Tliat it must 
be either of infinite or finite magnitude hfagmtiides 
ceitainly must be either infinite or finite, but before 
affirming the same thing of the Noumenon Universe, it 
has to be established tliat tlie universe as it is in itself 
is capable of th^ attnbute magnitude. How do we know 
that magnitude is not exclusively a propert}' of oui 
sensations — of the states of subjective consciousness 
which objects produce in us? Or if this supposition 
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displeases, how do we kuow that magnitude is not, as 
Kant considered it, a form of our minds, an attribute 
with which the laws of thought invest every conception 
that we can form, hut to which there may be nothing 
analogous in the Noumenon, the Thing in itself? The 
like may be said of Duration, whether infimte or finite, 
and of Divisibility, whether stopping at a minimum or 
prolonged without limit Either the one proposition or 
the other must of course be true of duration and of 
matter as they arc perceived by us — as they present 
themselves to our faculties , but duration itself is held 
by Kant to liave no real existence out of our minds , and 
as for matter, not knowing what it is in itself, we know 
nnt whether, as affirmed of matter in itself, the •word 
divisible has any meaning Believing divisibility to be 
an acquired notion, made up of the elements of our 
sensational experience, I do not admit that the Koumenon 
Matter must be cither infinitely or finitely divisible As 
already observed, the only contradictory alternative of 
which the negative side contains nothing positive is 
that between Entity and Non-entity, Existing and Non- 
existing, and so far as regards that distinction, I admit 
the law of Excluded Middle as applicable to Noumena , 
they must either exist or not exist But this is all the 
applicability I can allow to it. 

If the preceding arguments are valid, the “ Law of 
the Conditioned ” breaks down in both its parts. It is 
not proved that the Conditioned lies between two 
hypotheses concerning the Unconditioned, neither of 
Avhich hypotheses we can conceive as possible. And it 
is not proved, that, as regards the Unconditioned, one 
or the other of these hypotheses must be true. Both 
propositions must be placed in that numerous class of 
metaphysical doctrines, which have a magnificent sound 
but are empty of the smallest substance. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONDITIONED, AS APPLIED BY 

MB MANSEL TO THE LIMITS OP KELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

Mr Mansel may be affirmed, by a fair application of 
the tenn, to be, in metaphysics, a pupil of Sir W Hamil- 
ton I do not mean that he agrees with him in all Ins 
opinions, for he avowedly dissents from the peciiliai 
Hamiltonian theory of Cause . stdl less that he has learnt 
nothing from any other teacher, or from his own nulo- 
pendent speculations On the contiary, he has shown 
considerable power of origmal thought, both of a good 
and of what seems to me a bad quality But he is the 
admiring editor of Sir W Hamilton’s Lectures , he in- 
vanabl}' speaks of him mth a deference which he jiays 
to no other philosopher, he expressly accepts, in lan- 
guage identical with Sir W Hamilton’s own, the doc- 
trines regarded as specially characteristic of the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy, and may with reason be consideied 
as a repiesentativo of the same general mode of thought 
Mr Maiihol has bestowed especial cultivation upon a 
province but slightly touched by his master — the ap- 
plication of the Philosophy of the Conditioned to the the- 
ological depaidment ot thought , the deduction of such 
of its corollaries and consequences as directly concern 
religion 

The premises from which Mr Mansel reasons are 
those of Sir W Hamilton. He maintains the necessary 
relativity of all our knowledge i^e holds that the Ab- 
solute and the Infinite, or, to use a more significant ex- 
pression, an Absolute and an Infinite being, are incon- 
ceivable by us ; and that when we strive to conceive what 
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IS thus inaccessible to our faculties, we fall into self-con- 
tradiction That we ai e, nevertheless, warranted in be- 
lieving, and bound to believe, the real existence of an 
absolute and infinite being, and that this being is Grod 
Grod, therefore, is inconceivable and unknowable by us, 
and cannot even be thought of without self-contradic- 
tion , that is (for Mr. Mansel is careful thus to qualify 
the assertion), thought of as Absolute, and as Infinite 
Through this inherent impossibility of our conceiving or 
knowing God’s essential attributes, we are disqualified 
from judging what is or is not consistent with them. 
If, tlien, a religion is presented to us, containing any 
particular doctrine respecting the Deit}'", our belief or re- 
lection of the doctrine ought to depend exclusively upon 
the evidences which can be produced for the divine origin 
of the religion and no argument grounded on the in- 
credibility of the doctrine, as involving an intellectual 
absurdity, or on its moral badness as unworthy of a good 
or wise being, ought to have any weight, since of these 
things we are incompetent to judge)? This, at least, is 
the drift of Mr. Mansel’s argument but I am bound to 
admit that he affirms the conclusion with a certain limi- 
tation , for he acknowledges, that the moral character of 
the doctrines of a religion ought to count for something 
among the reasons for accepting or rejecting, as of divine 
origin, the religion as a whole That it ought also to 
count for something in the interpretation of the religion 
when accepted, he neglects to say ; but we must in fair- 
ness suppose that he would admit it These concessions, 
however, to the moral feelings of mankind, are made at 
the expense of Mr Hansel’s logic If liis theory is 
correct, he has no right to make eitlier of them. 

There is nothing new in this line of argument as ap- 
plied to theology. That wc cannot understand God, 
that his ways are not our ways ; that we cannot scruti- 
nize or judge his counsels — ^propositions which, in a lea- 
sonable sense of the terms, could not be denied by any 
Theist — have often before been tendered as reasons why 
we may assert any absurdities and any moral moustrosi- 
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ties concerning God, and miscall them Goodness and 
AVihdom The novelty is m presenting this conclusion 
as a corollary from the most advanced doctrines of modern 
philosophy — ^froni the true theory of the powers and limi- 
tations of the human mind, on religious and on all othei 
subjects. 

My opinion of this doctrine, in whatever way pie- 
sented, is, that it is simplj' the most morally pernicious 
doctrine now cuiTeiit , and that the question it invoh e^ 
IS, bej’ond all othei s ivhich now engage speculative 
minds, the decisive one between moral good and ei il loi 
the Chiustian world. It is a momentous matter, there- 
fore, to consider whether we ai’e obliged to adopt it 
Without holding Mr Mansel accountable for the nioial 
consequences of the doctrine, furthei than he himself ac- 
cepts them, I think it supremely important to examine 
wliether the doctrine itself is really the verdict of a sound 
metapliysic , and essential to a true estimation of Sir 'W. 
Hamilton’s philosophy to enquire, wliether the conclu- 
sion thus drawn from Ills principal doctrine, is justly 
affiliated on it I think it will appear that the conclu- 
sion not only does not follow from a true theory of the 
human faculties, but is not even correctly drawn from 
the premises from ivliich Mr Mansel infers it 

We must have the premises distinctly before us as 
conceived bj- !Mr !Mansel, since we have hitherto seen them 
only as taught by Sir W. Hamilton Clearness and 
explicitness of statement being in the number of ilr. 
Mansel’s meiits, it is easier to perceive the flaws in his 
arguments than in those of his master, because he often 
leaves us le&s in doubt what he means by his ivords 

To have “ such a knowledge of the Divine Natuie” 
as w'ould enable human reason to judge of theology, would 
be, according to Mr Mansel,’*’ “ to conceive the Deity as 
“ lie IS ” This would be to “ conceive him as Fii-st 
“ Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite ” The First Cause 
i\Er Mansel defines in the usual manner. About the 
meaning of Infinite theie is no difficulty But when 
* Lmiits of Iteligioua Thought, 4th edition, pp 29, 30, 
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ive come to the Absolute we are on more slippery 
ground Mr Manscl, however, tells us his meaning 
plainly. By the Absolute, he does not mean what Sir 
W Hamilton means in the greater part of his argument 
against Cousin, that which is completed or finibhed He 
means what Sir W Hamilton means only once (as we 
have already seen) the opposite of Eelative “By the] 
“ Absolute IS meant that winch exists in and by itselfj 
“ having no necessary relation to any other Being ” 

This explanation by Mr !Mansel, of Absolute in the 
sense in which it is opposed to Belative, is more definite 
in its terms than that which Sir W Hamilton gives 
when attempting the same thing For Sir W Hamilton 
recognises (as already remarked) this second meaning of 
Absolute, and this is the account he gives of it * 
“ Ahsolutim means what is freed or loosed , in which 
“ sense the Absolute will be what is aloof from relation, 
“ comparison, limitation, condition, dependence, &c , 
“ and thus is tantamount to to aTroXvroi' of the lower 
“ Greeks.” May it not be surmised that the vagueness 
in which the master here leaves the conception, was for 
the purpose of avoiding difficulties upon which the pupil, 
in his desire of greater precision, has unwarily run ? JMr 
Mansel certainly gams nothing hy the raoie definite 
character of his lanfjuage (The first words of Ins defini- 
tion, “ that which exists in and by itself,” would serve 
for the description of a Houmenon but Mr. Mansel’s 
Absolute IS only meant to denote one Being, identified 
with God, and God is not the only Houmeiion This, 
however, I will not dwell upon But the remaining 
words, “having no necessary relation to any other 
Being,” bring him into a much greater difficulty For 
they admit of two constructions The words, in their 
natm’al sense, only mean, capable of existing out of relation 
to angtlang else. The argument requires that they 
should mean, incapable of existing in relation with ang- 
thing else. Mr Mansel cannot intend the latter He 
cannot mean that the Absolute is incapable of entering 

* DiBCttssiOQS, p. 14i note. 
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into relation with any other being , for he wonlcl not 
affirm tins of God; on the coiitiary, he is continually 
speaking of God’s relations to the world and to us 
Moreover, he accepts, from Mr Calderwood, an intei- 
pretation inconsistent with this.’’' This, however, is the 
meaning necessary to support his case For what is his 
first argument ^ That God cannot be known by us as 
Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite, because these attri- 
butes are, to our conception, incompatible with one 
another And why incompatible ? Becaitsef “ a Cause 
“ cannot, as such, be absolute , the Absolute cannot, as 
“ such, be a cause The cause, as such, exists only in rela- 
“ tion to its eftect the cause is a cause of the elfect , the 
“ effect is an effect of the cause. On the other hand, 
"the conception of the Absolute involves a po‘<si]de 
“ existence out of all relation ” But in what manner is 
a possible e.\i&teiice out of all relation, iiiconipatiblo with 
the notion of a cause Have not causes a possilfie 
existence apart fioni then effects'^ "Would the sun (for 
example) not exist if there were no earth or planets lor 
it to illuminate ^ !JiIr ^^Fansel seems to think that what 
is capable of existing out of relation, cannot possibl}'’ be 
conceived or knoi\m in relation But this is not so 
Anything which is capable of existing in relation, is 
capable of being conceived or known in relation If the 
Absolute Being cannot be conceived as Cause, it must 
be that he cannot exist as Cause , he must be incapable 
of causing If he can be in any relation wbatever to 
ani’ finite thing, he is conceivable and knowable m that 
relation, if no otherwise Freed from this confusion of 
ideas, Mr. ]\Iansel’s argument resolves itself into this — 
The same Being cannot be thought by us both as Cause 
and as Absolute, because a Cause as such is not Abso- 
lute, and Absolute, as such, is not a Cause ; which is 
exactly as if he had said that Newton cannot be thought 
by us both as an Englishman and as a mathematician, 
because an Englishman, as such, is not a mathematician 
nor a mathematician, as such, aii Englishman 

* Limits of Beligious Thought, p. 200. t Ibid. p. 31. 
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Again, Mr. Miuibel argues,^ that “ supposing the Ab- 
solute to become a cause,” since ex vi termini it is not 
necessitated to do so, it must be a voluntary agent, and 
therefore conscious , for “ volition is only possible in a 
conscious being ” But consciousness, again, is only 
conceivable as a relation , and any relation conflicts with 
the notion of the Ab.solute, since relatives are mutually 
dependent on one another Here it comes out distinctly 
as a premise in the reasoning, that to be m a relation at 
aU, even if only a relation to itself, the relation of being 
“ conscious of itself,” is mconsistent with being the 
Absolute. 

Mr Mansel, therefore, must alter his definition of the 
Absolute if he would maintain his argument He must 
either fall back on the happy ambiguity of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s definition, “what is aloof from relation,” 
which does not decide whether the meaning is merely 
that it can exist out of relation, or that it is incapable 
of existing in it , or he must take courage, and affirm 
that an Absolute Being is incapable of all relation 
But as he will certainly refuse to predicate this of Grod, 
the consequence follows, that God is not an Absolute 
Being 

The whole of Mr Mansel’s argument for the incon- 
ceivability of the Infinite and of the Absolute is one 
long ignoraiio elenchi. It has been pointed out in a 
former chapter that the words Absolute and Infinite 
have no real meaning, unless we understand by them 
that which is absolute or infinite in some given attri- 
bute , as space is called infinite, meaning that it is infi- 
nite in extension , and as God is termed infinite m the 
sense of possessing infinite power, and absolute in the 
sense of absolute goodness, or knowledge It has also 
been shown that Sir AV. Hamilton’s arguments for the 
unknowableness of the Unconditioned, do not prove that 
we cannot know an object which is absolute or infinite 
in some specific attribute, but only that we cannot know 
an abstraction called “ The Absolute” or “ The Infinite,” 
* Lmuta of Beligious Thought, p. 32. 
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whicli is supposed to hare all attributes at once Tlie 
same remark is applicable to Mr Mansel, with only this 
difference, that he, with the laudable ambition I have 
already noticed of statmg everything explicitly, diawh 
this important distinction himself, and says, of his own 
motion, that the Absolute he means is the abstraction 
He says,* that the Absolute can be “ nothing less than 
the sum of all reality,” the complex of all positive pre- 
dicates, even those which ai‘e exclusive of one another 
and exprcssli'- identifies it with Hegel’s Absolute Being, 
which contains in itself “ all that is actual, even evil 
“ included ” “ That which is conceived as absolute and 
“ infinite,” says Mr Mansel,t ‘‘ must be conceived as 
" containing within itself the sum not only of all actual, 
" but of all iiossiblc modes of being ” One may wcdl 
agiee with Mr Mansel that this farrago of contradictoi^- 
attributos cannot be conceived but what shall we say ol’ 
his equally positive averment that it must be believed'-' 
If this be what the Absolute is, what does he mean by 
saying that we must believe God to be the Abso- 
lute 

The remainder of Mr Mansel’s argumentation is suit- 
able to this comracnceraent The Absolute, as con- 
ceived, that IS, as he defines it, cannot be “a whole j com- 
“ posed of parts,” or “ a substance consisting of attri- 
“ butes,” or “ a conscious subject in antithesis to an 
“ object Tor if there is in the absolute any principle ol' 
“ unity, distinct fi om the mere accumulation of parts oi 
“ attributes, this principle alone is the true absolute If, 
“ on the other hand, there is no such principle, then 
“ there is no absolute at all, but only a plurality of rcl.i- 
“ tives The almost unanimous voice of philosophy, in 
“ pronouncing that the absolute is both one and simjile, 
“ must be accepted as the voice of reason also, so far as 
“ reason has any voice in the matter But this absolute 
“ unity, as indiflerent and containing no attributes, 
“can neither be distinguished from the multiplicity 

* Limits of licligious Thoaglit, p 3P. 
t Ibid, p 31. { Ibid. p. 33. 
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“ of finite beings by any cbaracteristic feature, nor be 
“identified with tliem lu their multiplicity.” It will 
be noticed that the Absolute, which was just before 
defined as having all attributes, is here declared to have 
none : but this, Mr Mansel would say, is merely one 
of the contradictions inherent iii the attempt to con- 
ceive what is inconceivable. “ Thus we are landed in 
“ an inextricable dilemma Tlie Absolute cannot be 
“ conceived as conscious, neither can it be conceived as 
“ unconscious it cannot be conceived as complex, neither 
“ can it be conceived as simple it cannot be conceived 
“ by difference, neither can it be conceived by the ab- 
“ sence of difterence it cannot be identified with the 
“ iiniveise, neither can it be distinguished from it ” Is 
this chimerical abstraction the Absolute Being whom 
anybody need be concerned about, either as knowable or 
as unknowable ? Is the inconceivableness of this impos- 
sible fiction any argument against the possibility of con- 
ceiving God, who is neither supposed to have no attri- 
butes nor to have all attributes, but to have good 
attributes ? Is it any hindrance to our being able to 
conceive a Being absolutely just, for example, or abso- 
lutely wise P Yet it IS of this that Mr. Mansel undertook 
to prove the impossibility 

Again, of ^ the Infinite according to ' Mr Mansel,* 
being " that than which a gieater is inconceivable,” it 
“ consequently can receive no additional attribute or 
“ mode of existence which it had not from aU eternity ” 
It must therefore be the same complex of all possible 
predicates which the Absolute is, and all of them infinite 
in degree ‘ It “ cannot be regai-ded as consisting of a 
“ limited number of attributes, each unlimited in its 
“ kind It cannot be conceived, for example, after the 
“ analogy of a line, infinite in length, but not in 
“ breadth ; or of a surface, infinite in two dimensions of 
“ space, but bounded in the third , or of an intelligent 
“ being, possessing some one or more modes of conscious- 
“ ness in an infinite degree, but devoid of others ” This 
* Limils of EeligiouB Thought, p. 30. 
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Iiifiuile, wliicli IS infinite in all attnbntes, and not solely 
in those which it would he thought decent to predicate 
of God, cannot, as Mr Mansel very truly says, he 
conceived '^For'* “ the Infinite, if it is to he conceived 
“ at all, must he conceived as potentially everything aril 
“ actually nothing for if there is anything general which 
“ it cannot become, it is thereby limited, and if theie is 
“ anything in particuhu’ which it actually is, it is tlierelij 
“ excluded from being any other thing But again, 
“ it must also he conceived as actually everything and 
“ potentially nothing , for an unrealized potentiality is 
“ likewise a limitation If the infinite can be that which 
“ it is not, it IS by that very possihiht3" marked out ,i ^ 
" incomplete, and capable of a higher perfection If it 
"is actually everything, it possesses no charactciistic 
" featuie by ivliich it can be distinguished from <1113 thing 
" else, and disccined as an object of consciousness ” Here 
certainly is an luiiiute whose infinity does not seem to 
be of much use to it But can a writer be serious who 
bids us conjure up a conception of something which pos- 
sesses infinitely all tonflicting attributes, and because \ie 
cannot do this without contradiction, would have ns be- 
lieve that theie is a contradiction m the idea of iiihnite 
goodness, or infinite wi>dom^ llnstead of "the Infinite,” 
substitute ■* an uifimtelj" good Being,” and Mr Mansel’s 
argument reads thus If there is anything whicli an 
infinitely good Being cannot become — if he cannot be- 
come had — that is a limitation, and tlie goodness can- 
not be infinite If there is anything which an infinitely 
good Being actually is (namelj'- good), he is excluded 
from being any other thing, as from being wise or 
powerlnl. I hardly think that Sir AV Hamilton would 
patronize this logic, leaint though it he in his school 
It c,mnot he necessary to follow up Mr. Manscl’s 
metaphysical dissertation anj- farther It is all, as I have 
said, the same ignoratio eJmek I have been able to find 
only one short passage m which he attempts to show 
that we are unable to represent in thought a particular 
* Luuits of Eeligious Thouglit, p. 18. 
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attribute carried to tlic infinite Eor the sake of fairness, 
I cite it in a note All the argument that I can dis- 
cover in it, I conceive thp,t I have alieady answered, 
as stated much better by Sir W Hamilton 

Mr’ Mansel thinks it necessary to declaref that the 
, contradictions are not in “ the nature of the Absolute” 
or Infinite “ in itself, but only” in “ our own conception 
of that nature ” He did not mean to say that the 
Divine Nature is itself contradictory But he saysj 
“We are compelled by the constitution of our minds, 
“ to believe in the existence of an Absolute and Infinite 
“ Bemj ” Such being the case,I ask, is the Being, whom we 
must behove to be infinite and absolute, infinite and abso- 
lute in the meaning which those teinis bear in Mr 
Manscl’s definitions of them If not, he is bound to tell 
us in what other meaning Believing God to be infinite 
and absolute must be believing something, and it must be 
possible to say what. If Mr Mansel means that we 
must believe the reality of an Infinite and Absolute 
Being in some other sense than that in which he has 
pioved such a Being to be inconceivable, his point is not 
made out, since he undeitook to prove the inconceivability 
of the very Being m whose leality we aic requiied to 
believe But the truth is that the Infinite and Absolute 
which he says we must believe m, aie the very Infinite 
and Absolute of his definitions The Infinite is that 
which IS opposed to the Finite , the Absolute, that which 

* “ A thinp; — an object — an attribute — a person — or any other term sig- 
‘ mfyiug one out of many possible objects of conaciousneas, is by that vei y 
‘ relatite necessarily declared to be finite An mliiute thing, or object, or 
‘attribute, or person, is therefore in the same moment dctlared to be both 
‘ finite and infinite And on the other hand, if all human attributes are 
‘conceived under the conditions of dilTerencc, and i elation, and time, and 
‘ personality, we cannot represent in thought anj such attribute magnified 
‘ to infinity ; for this again is to conceive it as linite and infinite at the 
‘ same time We can conceive such attiibutes, at the utmost, only indeji- 
‘nitely that is to say, we may nithdran our thoughts, for the moment, 

‘ from the fact of their being limited , but we cannot conceive them ns 
'ir^nite , that is to say, we cannot positively think of the absence of the 
‘ limit , for, the instant we attempt to do so, the antagonist elements of 
‘ the conception exclude one another, and annihilate the whole " — 
Limits of Heiigious Thought, p, 60, 

t ibid, p 39, X Ibid p 45. 

H 
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I'i opposed to the EelaliYe lie has therefore either 
proved nothing, or vastlj' more than he intended For 
the eontradictions winch he asseits to be involved in the 
notions, do not follow from an imperfect mode of appre- 
hending the Infinite and Absolute, but he in the defi- 
nitions of them, in the meaning of the words them- 
selves. The contradictions are in the very object which 
Ave are called upon to believe If, therefore, !Mr [Manse] 
would escape from the conclusion that an Infinite and 
Absolute Being is intrinsically impossible, it must lie by 
affininiig, with Hegel, that the Law of Contradiction 
does not apply to the Absolute , that, inspecting the 
Absolute, contradictory propositions may both be true 
Let us now pass from [Mr Manscl’s metaphisual 
argniiieiitatioii on an irielevant issue, to the inncli nioic 
inipoitant subject of Ills practical conclusioii, name]}, 
(that no cannot know the divine attributes in sucli a 
niannei, as can entitle us to reject any statement respect- 
ing the Deity on the ground of its being inconsistent 
with Ills cliaiactor Let us evamine whether tins a^sei- 
tion IS a legitimate corollary fiora the iclativity ol 
liuinan knowledge, either as it really is, or as it is undci- 
stood to be by Sir AT Hamilton and by Mr ilansel 
The fundamental pioperty of our knowledge ot (Jod, 
'Air AIan>el saA's, is that Ave do not and cannot know 
him as he is m liiraself ceitain persons, therefore, Avlioin 
he calls Hationah-ts, he condemns as unphilosoplucal, 
Avlien tliey reject any statement as inconsistent aaiIIi 
the cliaiacter of God Tins is a Amlid ansAver, as far 
as AAOids go, to some of the later Transcendcntalists — to 
those aaIio think that avo haA’e an intuition of the Divine 
Xatuie , though even as to them it Avould not be diilicult 
to slioAv that the ansAver is but skin-deep But those 
Rationalists” aaIio hold, with Air Alansel himself, the 
relatiA'ity of human kuoAvledge, are not touched by liis 
reasoning ATe cannot know God as he is in hnnselt 
f they reply) , granted and wdiat then ? Can we know 
man as he is in himself, or matter as it is in itsoll ^ 
ATe do not claim any other knowledge of God than such 
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as we have of man or of matter. 33ecause I do not 
hnow my fellow-inen, nor any of the powers of natui'e, 
as they are in themselves, am I therefore not at liberty 
to disbelieve anything I hear respecting them as being 
inconsistent witli their character ? I know something 
of Man and Nature, not as they are in themselves, but 
as they are relatively to us , and it is as relative to us, 
and not as he is in himself, that I suppose in 3 '-self to 
know anything of God The attributes which I ascribe 
to him, as goodness, knowledge, power, arc all relative! 
They are attributes {stiya the lationalist) which m}^ expe- 
rience enables me to conceive, and \rhich I consider as 
proved, not absolutely, by an mtuition of God, but phanio- 
nienally, by his action on the creation, as known through 
my senses and luy rational faculty These relative 
attributes, each of them m an infinite degree, are all I 
pretend to predicate of God AVhcn I reject a doctrine 
as inconsistent with God’s nature, it is not as being in 
consistent with what God is in himself, but with what 
he IS as manifested to us If my knowledge of him is 
only phaenomenal, the assertions which 1 reject are 
phamomenal too If those assertions are inconsistent 
with my relative knowledge of linn, it is no answer to 
say that all my knowledge of him is relative That is 
no moie a reason against disbelieving an alleged fact as 
unworthy of God, than against disbeheving another 
alleged I'act as unworthy of Tuigot, or of Washington, 
whom also I do not know as Noumena, but only as 
Phamomena 

There is but one way for Mr Mansel out of this diffi- 
culty, and he adopts it He must maintain, not merely 
that an Absolute Being is unknowable m himself, but 
j( that the Eelative attributes of an Absolute Being are 
unknowable hkewise. He must say that we do not know 
what Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence, Mercy, are, as they 
exist in God Accordingly he does say so The follow- 
ing are his direct utterances on the subject . as au 
implied doctrine, it pervades his whole argument, 
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“ Tt is a fact'*’ wliicli experience forces upon us, and 
“ winch it IS useless, were it possible, to disguise, that 
“ the representation of God after the model of tlie 
“ highest human morality which we are capable of 
“ conceiving, is not sufficient to account for all the 
“plnenomena exhibited by the course of his nafiu.it 
“ Providence The infliction of physical siifferino, 
“ the permission of moral evil, the adversity of the 
“ good, the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of tlie 
“ guilty involving the misery of the innocent, the tardy 
“appearance and partial distribution of moral and leh- 
“ gious knowledge in the world — these are facts which 
“ no doubt are reconcilable, we know not how, with the 
“ Infinite Goodness of God, but winch certainly are not 
“ to bo exiilained on the supposition that its sole ami 
“ sufficient type is to be found in the finite goodness o( 
“ man ” In other words, it is necessary to suppose that 
the infinite goodness ascribed to God is not the goodness 
winch we know .ind love in our fellow-creatures, distin- 
guished only as infinite m degree, but is different in 
kind, and another quality altogether Wlien we call 
the one finite goodness and the other infinite goodness, 
we do not mean what the words assert, but something 
else we intentionally apply the same name to things 
which we regard as different 

Accordingly Mr. Mansel combats, as a heresj’^ of his 
opponents, the opinion tint infinite goodness differs only 
in degree from finite goodness. The notionf “ that the 
“ attiibutes of God differ from those of man in demee 
“ only, not iii kind, and hence that certain mental and 
“ moral qualities of which we are immediately conscioii'. 
“ m ourselves, furnish at the same time a true and 
“adequate image of the infinite perfections of God,” 
(the word adequate must have slipped in by inadvertence, 
since otherwise it would be an inexcusable misrepresenta- 
tion) he identifies with “the vulgar Eationalism which 
“ regards the reason of man, in its ordinary and normal 

* Limits of HehgiouB TJiouijht, Preface to the fourth edition, p. 13 
t Ibid. p. 26. 
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“opeiation, as the supreme criterion of religious truth,.” 
And in characterizing the mode of arguing of this vulgar 
Rationalism, he decLiies its princijiles to be, that* “ all 
“ the excellences of which we are conscious in the 
“ creature, must necessarily exist in the same manner, 
“though ill a higher degree, in the Creator God is 
“ indeed more wise, more just, more merciful, than man ; 
“ but for that very reason, his wisdom and justice and 
“ mercy must contain nothing that is incompatible with 
“ the corresponding attributes in their human character ” 
It is against this doctrine that Mr. Mansel feels called 
on to make an emphatic protest 

Here, then, I taktf my stand on the acknowledged 
principle of logic and of morality, that when we mean 
different things we have no right to call them bj" the 
same name, and to apply to them the same predicates, 
moral and intellectual Language has no meaning 
for the words Just, Merciful, Benevolent, save that in 
wliich we predicate them of our fellow-creatures , and 
unless that is what we intend to express by them, we liave 
no business to employ the ivords. If in affirming them 
of Cod we do not mean to affiim these very qualities, 
differing only as greater in dcgiee, we are neither philo- 
sophically nor morally entitled to affirni them at all If 
it be said that the qualities are the same, but that we 
cannot conceive them as they are when raised to the 
infinite, I grant that we cannot adequately conceive them 
in one of their elements, their infinity But we can 
conceive them in their other elements, which arc the 
very same in the infinite as in the finite development 
Anything carried to the infinite must have all the pro- 
perties of the same thing as finite, e.vcept those which 
depend upon the fimteness Among the many who 
have said that we cannot conceive infinite space, did any 
one ever suppose that it is space ^ that it does not 

possess all the properties by which space is characterized ^ 
Infinite Space cannot be cubical or spherical, because 
these are modes of being bounded but does any one 
* Lunits of Beli^iQus Thought, p, 28. 
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imagine tliat in ranging tlirougli it ive might arrive at 
some region ivhich was not extended , of which one part 
was not outside another , where, though no Body inter- 
vened, motion wati impossible , or where the sura of two 
sides of a triangle was less than the third side ^ The 
parallel assertion inaj* he made respecting infinite good- 
ness "What belongs to it as Infinite (or more properly 
as Absolute) I do not pretend to know ; but I know that 
infinite goodness must be goodness, and that \i Iiat is not 
consistent with goodness, is not consistent with infinite 
goodness If in ascribing goodness to God I do not 
mean what I mean by goodness , if I do not mean the 
goodness of which I have some khowledge, but an in- 
comprehensible attnijute of an incomprehensible ‘-iih- 
stance, which for aught I know may be a totally difioii>nt 
quality troni that nhich I love and venerate — and c\en 
must, if !Mr iMansel i> to be believed, be m some irnpni- 
tant particulars opposed to tins — ^what do I mean by 
calling it goodness - and what reason have I for venei ating 
it ? If I kno'v nothing about wliat the attribute is. T 
cannot tell that it is a pioper object of veneration To 
sav that God’s ooudness luav be different in kind fioni 
man s goodness what is it but sajnng, with a shnht 
change of phriseology, that G-od may possibly not be 
good^ To assert in words what we do not think in 
meaning, is as suitable a definition as can be given of a 
moral t'alsehood Be-ides. suppose that certain iniknou ii 
attributes are ascribed to the Deity in a religion the 
external evIdellce^ of which arc so conclusive to my mind, 
as etiectually to coiivmce luc that it comes from God 
Unless I believe God to possess the same moral attiibiites 
which I find, in however inferior a degree, in a good 
man what ground of assurance have I of God’s veracity 
^yi tiust in a Bevelation presupposes a conviction that 
God’s attributes are the same, in all but degree, with the 
best human attributes 

If. instead of the “glad tidings” that there existsaBcmg 
in whom all the excellences which the highest human 
mind can conceive, exist in a degree inconceivable to us, 
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I am informed that the world is ruled by a being whose 
attiibutes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, 
nor what are the principles of his government, except 
that “the higliest human morality which we are capable 
of conceiving ’’ does not sanction them , convince me of 
it, and I will hear my fate as I may But when I am told 
that I must believe this, and at the same time call this 
being by the names winch expiess and affirm the highest 
human inoiabty, I say in jilain terms that. I will not 
Whatever power sucli a being may have over me, there is 
one thing winch he shall not do - lie shall not coinjiel me 
to worship him I will call no being good, who is not 
what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow- 
creatures , and if such a being can sentence me to hell 
for not so calling him, to hell I will go. 

Neither is this to set up my own limited intellect 
as a cntenon of divine or of any other wisdom If a 
person is mser and better than myself, not in some un- 
known and unknowable meaning of the terms, but in 
their known human acceptation, I am ready to believe 
that what this person thinks may be true, and that 
what he does may be light, when, but for the opinion 
I have of him, I should think othenvise But this is 
because I believe that he and I have at bottom the same 
standard of truth and rule of right, and that he probably 
understands better than I the facts of the particulai case 
If I thouglit it not improbable that his notion of right 
might be my notion of wrong, I should not defer to his 
judgment In like manner, one who sincerely believes 
in an absolutely good ruler of the world, is not war- 
ranted in disbelieving any act ascribed to linn, merely 
because the very small part of its cii ciimstances which 
we can possibly know does not sufficiently justify it 
But if what I am told respecting him is of a kmd which 
no facts that can be supposed added to my knowledge 
could make me perceive to be right, if his alleged 
ways of dealing with the world are such as no imagi- 
nable hypothesis respecting things known to him and 
unknown to me, could make consistent with the good- 
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Hess fiiul -Wisdom which I mean Avhen I use the terms, 
hut arc in direct contiadictiou tt) tlieir signification , 
then, if the law of contradiction is a law of human 
thought, I cannot both believe these things, and believe 
that God is a good and ndse being If I call anj" beniLi 
wise or good, not meaning the onl}" qualities which the 
words import, I am speaking insincerely , I am flatter- 
ing him by epithets which I fancy that he likes to hear, in 
the hope of winning him over to 1113' own objects F or it is 
woiflii" of leniaik that the doubt whether words applied f o 
God hare tlieh human «ignification, is oiih" felt when the 
words relate to his moral attributes , it is never heaid 
of m regard to Ins power. We are never told that 
God s omnipotence must not be supposed to mean an 
infinite degiee of the power we know in man and iiatuie, 
and that perhaps it dues not mean that he is able to 
kill us, or consign us to eternal flames The Divine 
Power is alwai's intei preted m a completch' human 
signification, but the Duinc Goodness and Justice must 
be understood to be such onl3'-in an unintelligible '•eiise 
Is it unfair to surmise that this is because those who 
speak in the name of God, have need of tlie human con- 
ception of Ills pow'cr, since an idea which can oveiawc 
and enforce obedience, must address itself to real leel- 
iiigs , ljut are content that his goodness should be con- 
ceived 011I3' as soinotlinig inconceivable, because thev 
are so often required to teach doctrines lespectuig Lini 
which conflict inecoiicilablj' with all goodness that we 
can conceive ^ 

I am anxious to snj- once moio, that Mr iMausel’s 
conclusions do not go the whole length of his aigunieiit-', 
and that he disavows the doctrine that God’s justice aiicl 
goodness are uhoHy diffeient from what human beings 
understand bj’ the terms Me would, luid does, admit 
that the qiiahtics as conceived by us bear sw/y/e 
to tbe justice and goodness wliich belong to God, since 
man was made in God’s image. But such a sciiii- 
concession, wliich 110 Christian could avoid making, 
since without it the whole Christian scheme would be 
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subverted, cannot save him; he is not relieved by it 
from any difficulties, whde it destroys the whole fabric 
of Ins ai'guinent /rhe Divuie goodness, which is said 
to be a different thing from human goodness, but of 
which the human conception of goodness is some im-' 
perfect reflexion or resemblance, does it agree with what 
men call goodness in the essence of the quality — in what 
constitutes it gooduesa ? If it does, the “ Nationalists ” 
are right , it is not illicit to leason from the one to the 
other If not, the divine attribute, whatever else it may 
be, is not goodness, and ought not to be called by the 
namej Unless there be some human conception which' 
agrees with it, no human name can properly be applied 
to it , it IS simply the unknown attribute of a thing un- 
known, it has no existence in relation to us, we can 
affirm nothing of it, and owe it no worship. Such is 
the inevitable alternative 

To conclude Mr Mansel has not made out any con- 
nexion between his philosophical premises and his theo- 
logical conclusion The relativity of human knowledge, 
the uncognoscibility of the Absolute, and the contra- 
dictions winch follow the attempt to conceive a Being 
with all or without any attiihutes, aie no obstacles to 
our having the same kind of knowledge of God wdiicli 
we have of other things, namely not as they exist abso- 
lutel}^ but relative^ The proposition, that we cannot 
conceive the moral attributes of God in such a manner 
as to be able to affirm of any doctrine or assertion that 
it is inconsistent with them, ha.s no foundation in the 
laws of the human mind while if admitted, it would 
not prove that we should ascribe to God attiibutes bear- 
ing the same name as human qualities, but not to be 
understood in the same sense , it would prove that we 
ought not to ascribe any moral attributes to God at all, 
inasmuch as no moral attributes known or conceivable 
by us are true of him, and we are condemned to absolute 
Ignorance of him as a moral being. 
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OP CONSCIOUSNESS, AS UNDEESTOOD BY SIE WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. 

In tlie discussion of tlie Relativity of human knowlcdi>o 
and the Philoso23hy of the Conditioned, we have brought 
under consideration those of Sir W Hamilton’s iiicta- 
phj'sical doctrines which have the greatest shaic iii 
gmng to his jiliilosoiihy the colour of individiiahtv 
which it possesses, and the most important of tho-o 
which can be regaided as belonging specially to himscll 
On a certain numbci of mmor points, and on one of 
primary importance. Causation, we shall again liai'O to 
examine opinions of his wdiich are original Ibit on 
most of the subjects which remain to be discussed, at 
least m the psycliological department (as distmguislicd 
from the logical). Sir W Hamilton is merely an eminent 
representative of one of the twro great schools of meta- 
jihysical thought , that which derives its jiopnlai 
appellation from Scotland, and of which the founder 
and moat celebrated chainjnon was a philosopher whoiii, 
on the whole, Sii AV Hamilton seems to prefer to any 
other. Dr Reid For the future, therefore, we shall be 
concerned less with Sir AV Hamilton’s philosophy as 
such, than with the general mode of thought to which it 
belongs AVe shall be engaged in criticising doctrines 
common to him wuth many other thinkers, but in doing 
so w’e shdU take his writings as text-books, and deal with 
the opinions chiefly m the form in which he presented 
them No other course wmuld be so fair to the opinions 
themselves . not only because thej'- have not, within the 
last half century, had so able a teacher, and never one 
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so well acquainted wilL. the teachings of others, but also 
because he had the great advantage of coining last All 
theories, at their cominoncement, bear the burthen of 
mistakes and inadvertences not inherent in the theories 
themselves, but cither personal to their authois, or arising 
from the imperfect state of philosophical thought at 
the time of their origin At a later period, the errors 
which accidentally adhered to the theory are stript oil', 
the most obvious objections to it are perceived, and more 
or loss successfullj'’ met, and it is rendered, at least 
apparent!}'', consistent with such admitted truths as it at 
first seemed to contradict One of tlie unfairest, though 
commonest tricks of controversy, is that of directing the 
attack exclusively against the first crude form of a 
doctrine ^ Whoever should judge Locke's philosophy as 
it is in Locke, Berkeley’s philosophy as it is m Berkeley, 
or Eeid’s as it is in Reid, would often condemn them on 
the ground of incidental misapprehensions, which form 
no essential part of their doctrine, and from which its later 
adherents and expositors are free Sir AV Hamilton’s is 
the latest form of the Reidian theory , and by no other 
of its supporters has that theory been so well guarded, 
or expiesscd in such discriminating terms, and with such 
studious precision Tliougli there are a few points on 
which the earlier philosopher seems to me nearer the 
truth, on the whole it is impossible to pass from Reid to 
Sir W Hamilton, or from Sir W. Hamilton back to 
Eeid, and not be struck with the immense progi'ess which 
their common philosophy has made in the interval 
between them 

All theories of the human mind profess to be inter- 
pretations of Consciousness the conclusions of all of them 
are supposed to rest on that ultimate evidence, either 
immediately or remotely What Consciousness directly 
reveals, together with what can be legitimately inferred 
from its revelations, composes, by universal admission, 

* This, for example, la the secret of most of the apparent triumphs 
which are so frequently gained over the population theory of lllalthus, and 
tlic political economy of Sicardo. 
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all that we know of the mind, or mcleed of any other 
thing ^Mien we know what any pliilosopher con-^ideis 
to be rovealeil in Conbciousness, we have the key to the 
entile character of his metaphysical system 

There are some peculiarities requiring notice, in Pir 
W. Hamilton’s mode of conceiving and defining Con- 
sciousness Tlie words of his definition do licit, of 
themselves, indicate those peculiarities Coiiivciou^iiv 
he says,^ is '‘the recognition by the mind or ego of its 
own acts or atfoctioiis and in this, as he truly 
observe^, ''all philosophers are agieed” But all 
philosophers have iiot, by any means, meant the same 
thing by it Most of them (including Eeid and isrewLiit) 
have meant, as the words naturally iiie.in Seli'-coiiscious- 
noss They hat'e held that we can be eouseiuu> null of 
some state of our own mind. The mind’s ' own act" oi 
alfeotiuiis’ are m tlie mind itself and not external to 
it accordingly we ha\e, m their opinion, the diicct 
evideuee of cousciousne-s, only for the internal woild 
An external world is but an inference, which, ac'iuding 
to most philosophers, is justified, or even by uur 
mental constitution, coinpcdled . according to otheis, nut 
justified 

Nothing, how'ever, can be faither from Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s mind than he declares this opinion to be. Tliniigli 
coii'icioiisness, acc<(rdiiig to him, is a recognition ot tlij 
mind’s own acts and afiections, wc arc neverthele's con- 
scious ol' things outside the mind Some of the inuid's 
iict-^ aio pciceptioiis of outwind objects , and we aie, of 
eoui'sc, conscious of those acts now% to be con-'CioU'' of 
a perception, necessaiily implies being cjn->cious nf th ‘ 
thing perceived. “Jfc isf palpably impossible that we 
“ 0 in be conscious of an act, without being coii-cious of 
“ the object to w'lncli tliat act is relative. Thi^ liow- 
■'^.101'. IS wbat Dr lleid and Ikfr. Stewart maintain 
* They maiutam that I can know that I know, without 
“ knowing Huit I know — or that I can know the kiiow- 
“ ledge Without knownng what the knowledge is about 
• Lecture^ i. 193 and '201. t «- 212 
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“ for example, that T am conscious of perceiving a book, 
“ without being conscious of the hook perceived, — that 
“I am conscious of remembering its contents without 
“ being conscious of these contents remembered — and so 
“ forth ” “ An act’^ of knowledge existing and being 

“what it is only by relation to its object, it is manifest 
“ that the act can be known only through the object to 
“ which it is correlative , and Reid’s supposition that an 
" operation can be known in consciousness to the ex- 
“ elusion of its object, is imjiossible. For example, I 
“ see the iiikstiind How can I be conscious that my 
jiresent modification exists, — ^that it is a perception 
“ and not another mental state, — that it is a perception 
“ of sight, to the exclusion of eveiy other sense, — and 
“ finally, that it is a perception of the inkstand, and of 
“ the inkstand only, — unless my own consciousness coni- 
“ prebend within its sphere the object, whicli at once 
“ determines the existence of the act, qualifies its kind, 
“and distinguishes its individuality? Annihilate the 
“ inkstand, you annihilate the perception , annihilate 
“ the consciousness of the object, you annihilate the 
“ consciousness of the ojieration It undoubtedly sounds 
“ strange to say, I am conscious of the inkstand, ipstead 
“ of. saying, I am conscious of tbs perccjition of the ink- 
“ stand This 1 admit, hut the admission can avail 
“ nothing to Dr Eeid, for the apparent incongruity of 
“ the expression arises only from the prevalence of that 
“ doctrine of perception in the schools of philosophy, 
“ which it is his principal merit to have so vigorously 
“ assailed ” ^ 

This is Sir W Hamilton’s fii-st difference, on the sub- 
ject of Consciousness, from his predecessor, Eeid In 
being conscious of those of our mental operations which 
regard external objects, we are, according to Sir W. 
Hamilton, conscious of the objects Consciousness, 
therefore, is not solely of the ego and its modifications, 
but also of the non-ego. 

This fii’st diflerence is not the only one. Conscious- 
* Lectures, i 228. 
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iiL-bS, accoiLlmg to Sir W Hamilton, miy be of things 
evtennil to seHj but it can only be of things actually 
piesent. In the fu'ht place, the} must be present in 
time. "We are not conscious, of the past Thus I'ai Sir 
W. Hamilton agrees with Eeicl, wlio liokl^ that 
inemorj^is of the past, consciousness only of the })u'Miit 
Eeid, however, is of opinion that inemoiy is an “luiiui.- 
cliate knowledge of the past,” exactly as conxcum'^.e-'M 
is an immediate knowledge of the present Sii "W 
Hamilton contends"^ that this opinion o( Ileid is ‘ noi 
only false,” hut “involves a contradiction in teiiiis” 
Memory is an act, and an act “ exists only in the 
it can therefore be cognizant only of what now is In 
the case of niemoiy, what now is, is not the thine; 
itmembeied, hut a present representation of it in the 
mind, which repiescntation is the sole object of eoii- 
siiousuess. "We aie aware of the past, not iniinediatcl} , 
but mediately, through the iepre«eutatiou “ An ai t oi 
‘ inomoiy i'- n eiely a pic&ent state of mind, which Uk‘ 
‘ aie coU'Cious of, not as absolute, but as ivlatne to, 
“ and lepiesenting, another state of mind, and aceoiii- 
‘‘ pained with the belief that the state ot mind, a^ non 
‘‘ rcpiesc'iited, has actually been . A^l that is imiut- 

‘ diately known in the act of memory, is the pic'sht 
‘‘mental modification, that is, the lepresentation and 
‘ concomitant belief . So fai is memory fiom Inii.U 
‘‘ an immediate knowledge of the past, that it is at bi-t 
‘ only a mediate knowledge of the past , while in j'lulu- 
‘ "ophical piopiiety, it is not a knowdedge of the past 
‘ at all, but a knowledge of the present, and a belnt ol 
' the past M’^e may doubt, we may deii} that 

‘ the lepiesentatioii and belief are tiue. 'We mac assL-it 
“ that they represent what never ivas, and that all be- 
“ } ond their present mental existence is a delusion 
but it IS impossible for us to doubt or deny that ol which 
we have immediate knowledge 

Agam, that of which we are conscious must not oiilv 
he present in tune, it must also, if external to our niiuds, 
* Lectures, L 218-221. 
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be present in place It must be in direct contact with 
our bodily organs We do not immediately perceive a 
distant object " To say,"^ for example, that we perceive 
“ by sight the sun or moon, is a false or an elliptical cx- 
“ pression. We jierceive nothing but certain inodifica- 
“ tions of light, ill immediate relation to our organ of 
“vision, and so far fiom Dr Eeid being 2Jliilosoplucally 
“ correct when he says that ‘ when ten men look at the 
“ sun or moon, they all sec the same individual object,’ 
“ the truth is that each of these persons sees a different 
“ object, because each jicrson secs a diffeient comjilemcnt 
“ of rays, in relation to Ins individual oigan ” to which, 
in another jilace, he adds, that each individual sees two 
different objects, witli his iiglit and with his left eye 
' It IS not by jierceptiou, but by a jJi’ocess of reasoning, 
“that we connect the objects of sense with existences 
“ beyoud the sjihere of immediate knowledge It is 
“ enough that percejition affords us the knowledge of the 
“ non-ego at the point of sense To arrogate to it the 
“ power of immediately informing us of external things 
“which are only the causes of the object we immediately 
“ perceive, is either jiositivclj'’ erroneous, or a confusion 
“ of language arising from an inadecpinte discnraination 
“ of the jihamoinena ’’f There can, f think, be no doubt 
that these remarks on knowledge of the 2>ast and jier- 
ceiition of the distant, aie correct, and a great improve- 
ment upon Held 

It appears, then, that the true definition of Conscious- 
ness in Sir W Hamilton’s use of the term, would be 
Immediate Knowledge And he expressly says,J “ Co/i- 


* Lectures, n 1 53 

t And elsewhere (foot note to Iteid, p 302) — " It is self evident 
“ that if a thing is to be an object immediately known, it must bo known 
“ as it exists Now, a body must exist in some definite part of space, in a 
certain place , it cannot, therefore, be immediately known as 
“ except it be known in its place But this supposes the mind to be 
“ immediately present to it in space." 

I do not guarantee the conclusiveness of this reasoning , but it has been 
an error ot philosophers m all times to Hank their good arguments nith 
had ones. 

Discussions, p. 51. 
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“ V / ' V / and lumodiatp knn^r^nlg' an^ tlios terras uni- 

■ \or'iiU- convertible, and if there be an. immediate 
' V^iuleds^e of things external, tlinre is conseqiiently 

■ the Coii»ciou''ness of an outer world'’ Tinnirl’iti 

kn ■nvlede:o, airain, he treats as univer'ally coiiv-'til'' 
with lufuitiie knowledge and the term'« are r I'b 
e imvakut. AVe know intuitively, what ne kut w bj 
own tnndei'ce — hy direct appreliension of the hut did 
not tlirouali the modiuiu of a previous kno'.\ le Ige ( t s 
thaig tiom wh.ch ne ir er it Eegarcled in thi' li^hr i n 
aa^hii’s d'd^rence witi Reid as to our bung i n’l' i 's 
of outlaid nbiOLt', nctild appear, on his (*an shoa i _ 
to be chieHy a ihspute about words for Reid ak > ' > 

thatneliaie an imn ediate and intui‘ive kn iv ! k ^ 
tilings without’ ’■lioii_’i he does not lall it a c r- k- 
ri''>s Sir AV Hiind' in stntJi > the vv rd C< • " 

V...., , I, *,x luilu' t’lis kn >wLdge wln’e II i I 

iri Mte- r«.g "It r "a' > r gm and itymulogy of th " ’ 

r 't’lLt' g t ‘h' -ii which the mind i' 

V / ’ ^.r \V Hennlton has a right to Li^ o 'm U' 

th' t-'mi 1 it I are ui I't be taken that it do n t ' 
a- a ni-ai.'' of kno.\ingIy or unknowingly 1 gg u 
pi’stion Oa^ of the i "t disputed i pi 'tLVi'.inj^' 
lo^y is CM-’’’} tills — Have we, or not au Ui ’ “ 
mtuiti 'U of T.i at rcdolj.cts'r and this question n I't 
bo pivjudg^d hy ediinaa g that those ohj^ets an " i 
cons L Ills ...s^ t 'n ‘intrari. it is only all a J ‘ 
sa} t .It rb \ ar i ir ■ on&cn usne". ait'r it La^ 1 
id ad_v p'i.eltb g V M _nise theia hit igivdy 

It 1' ii littl- 'iigibr^ after so mui’ii hi' b* on s il ■■ 
th huiitati a I ‘ <' i ' i usin-ss to iiaiU'^diate ku ' 1 _ 

t ) till I Sjt \A' H.i.ud.tou, in the Dissertations on iJ ■ i f 
T i-iiiitiiming that “ ( ousciamaiies^ comprehends e' ry 
igiutive act ,. in other words, whatei er w ^ are n t 

■on- ious of, that we d . not know” If cons. loU'i " 
coi.quehends all our ku'Cvlclge, but yet is limited to ii i- 
n’..d ate knowledge it n diows that all onr knowL'<lg ■ tiiu''’ 
be iiui lediatc, and that we have, therefore, no kuowkdg 
* Lettuzea, u 221, note , ami w. Z3. t P. 310 
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of tlio past or of tlio absent Sir W Hamilton might have 
cleaved up this difficult^' by saying, as he had alreadydone, 
that our mediate cognitions — those of the past and the ab- 
sent — though he never hesitates to call them knowledge, 
aie in strict propiiet^”- Belief We could then have under- 
stood his meaning But the explanation he actually gives 
is quite different It is, that " all our mediate cognitions 
are contained in our immediate ” Tins is a manifest at- 
tempt to justify himself in calling them, not belief, but 
knowledge, like our immediate cognitions Bat uhat is 
the meaning of “ contained If it means that our me- 
diate cc^gnitions are pat I of our immediate, then they aie 
themselves iiiimodiate,and we have no mediate cognitions. 
Sir W Hamilton has told us, that in the case of a remem- 
bered fact, what we immediately cognise is but a present 
mental representation of it, “ accompanied with the belief 
tliat the state of mind, as now represented, has actually 
been ” Having said this, he also says that the past 
fact, which does not now exist, is “ contained” in the 
representation and in tlie belief which do exist But if 
it is contained in them, it must have a present existence 
too, and is not a past fact Pei haps, however, by the 
word “ contained,” all that is nicaiit is, that it is implied 
in them , that it is a iieces>-aiy oi legitimate mfeience 
fiom them But if it is onlj'’ thi^, it icmains absent in 
time , and what is aliseut in time, our author has said, 
is not a possible object of consciousness If, theretbre, 
a past fact is an object of knowledge, we can know what 
we are not conscious of, consciousness does not com- 
prehend all our cognitions To state the same thing in 
another mannei , a remembered fact is either a part of 
our consciousness, or it is not If it is, Sir W Hamilton 
is wrong wheu he says that we are not conscious of the 
past If not, he is wrong, either in saying that we 
can know the past, or in saying that what we are not 
conscious of, we do not know. 

This inconsistency, which emerges only in the Dis- 
sertations, I shall not fuither dwell upon it is chiefly 
important as showing that the most complicated and 

X 
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elaborate version of Sir W TTamilton’s speculations, is 
not alwa^’s tlie freest from objection The doctrine of 
his Lectures is, that a part of our knowledge — ^tlie know- 
ledge of the past, the future, and the distant — is mediate 
and representative, but that such mediate knowledge is 
not Consciousness , consciousness and immediate know- 
ledge being coextensive 

From our author’s different deliverances as above 
quoted, it appeals that he gives two definitions of Con- 
sciousness In the one, it is synonymous with diiect, 
immediate, or intuitive knowledge, and we are comcioiis 
not only of ourselves but of outward objects, since, in 
our author's opinion, we know these intuitively Ac- 
coiding to the othei definition, coiibciousness is tlie 
inmd’s recognition of its own acts and affections It i^^ 
not at once olivious how these two definitions can be 
reconciled : for Sir W Hamilton would have been the 
last person to say that the outward object is identical 
with the mental act or afiection. He must have 
meant that consciousness is the mind’s recognition of its 
own .lets and affections together with all that it> theiuiii 
implied, 01 as he would say, contained But this ini olvos 
him in a new iiicoiisistency for how can he then refuse 
the name of consciousness to our mediate knowledge — 
to our knowledge or belief (for instance) of the pa^t ' 
The past reality is certainly implied in the present recol- 
lection of which we are conscious and our author has 
said that .dl our mediate knowledge is contained in oni 
immediate, just as knowledge of the outwaid object is 
contained in our knowledge of the perception II, tluii, 
we are conscious of the outward object, why not of the 
past sensation or impression ? 

From the definition of Consciousness as “ the recog- 
nition by the mind or Ego of its own acts or affections,” 
our author might be supposed to think (as has been 
actually thought by many philosophers) that conscious- 
ness IS not the fact itself of knowing or feeling, but a 
subsequent operation by which we become awaie of that 
fact. This however is not his opinion. By “the mind’s 
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recognition of its acts and affections ” he does not mean 
anything different from the acts and affections them- 
selves He denies that we have one faculty by which 
we know or feel, and another by winch we know that 
we know, and by which we know that we feel These 
are not, according to him, different facts, but the same 
fact seen under another point of view. And he takes 
this occasion for making a remaik, of wide application 
m philosophy, which it would be of signal service to all 
students of metaphysics to keep constantly in mind, 
that difference of names often does not signify difference 
of things, but only difference in the particular relation 
under which a thing is considered On the real identity 
between our various mental states and our consciousness 
of them, he seems to be of the opinion which was main- 
tained before him by Brown, and which is stated by Mr 
James Mill, with his usual clearness and force, in the 
following passage *' — 

“Having a sensation, and having a feeling, are not 
“ two things The thing is one, the names only are two. 
“ I am pricked by a pin Tlie sensation is one , but I 
“ may call it sensation, or a feeling, or a pain, as I please. 
“ Now, when, having the sensation, I say I feel the sen- 
“ sation, I only use a tautological expiession, the sensa- 
“ tion is not one thing, the feeling another , the sensation 
“ is the lecliug When instead of the word feeling, I 
“ use the word conscious, I do exactly the same thing — 
“ I merely use a tautological expression To say I feel a 
“ sensation, is merely to say that I feel a feeling, which 
“ is an impropi icty of speech. And to say I am con- 
“ scions of a feeling, is merely to say that 1 feel it To 
“ hawe a feeling is to be conscious , and to be conscious 
“ is to have a feeling. To be conscious of the prick of the 
“ pin, IS merely to have the sensation. And though I 
“ have these various modes of naming ray sensation, by 
“ saying, I feel the prick of a pin, I feel the pain of a 
“ prick, 1 have the sensation ot a prick, I have the feel- 
“ ing of a prick, I am conscious of the feeling , tlio 

Analysis of the Uuroan Miud, i 170 172, 

I 2 
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“ tiling Uiiiued in all these various ways is one and the 
“ same. 

“ The same explanation will easily be seen to apply to 

■ ideas Though at present I have not the sensation, 
“ called the pnck of a pm, I have a distinct idea of it 
“ The having an idea, and the not having it, are distin- 
“ guished by the existence or non-existence of a certain 
“ feeling. To have an idea, and the feeling of that idea, 
" are not two things , they are one and the same thing 

‘ To feel an idea, and to be conscious of that feeling, arc 
'■ not two things, the fcelinf; and the consciousness aic 
“ but two name>« for the «ame thing. In the very woid 
“ feeling, all that is implied in the w'ord Consciousness 
“ is involved 

“ Those philosopliens, therefore, who have spolccn of 
“ Consciousness as a feeling distinct from all other fccl- 
“ mgs, committed a mistake, and one, the evil conse- 
“ quences of which have been most important, foi, bi- 
“ eombmmg a clumeiical ingredient with the elements of 

thought, they involved their enquiries in confusion and 
“ mystery fioni the very commcnccnieut 

•'It lb eas}' to see what is the nature of the tc iii'. 
" Conscious and Consciousness, and what is the niaikiiij, 
“ function which they aie destined to perform It was ol 
'■ great importance, tor the puiqiGse of naming, tli.it we 
‘ should not only have names to distinguish the ditfei cut 
“ classes of oui feeling'-, but also a name applicable 

■ equally to all those classes This purpose is answeied 
“ bj- the concrete tcim Conscious, and the abstract of 
‘ it, Consciousness . Thus, it ive are in any way scii- 
'• tient, that is, have any of the feelings -tthatsoever of a 
" living creature , the woid Conscious is applicable to 

the feeler, and Consciousness to tlie feeling that is to 
“ say, the words are Gencrical marks, under which all the 
“ names of the subordinate classes of the feehngs of a 
“ sentient creature are included. When I smell a rose, 
“ I am conscious , w'hcn 1 have the idea of a fire, I am 
‘ conscious , when I remember, I am conscious , when T 
“ reason,aiidwhen I believe,Iam conscious, but believing, 
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“ and being conscious of belief, are not tivo things, they 
“ are the same thing tliough this same thing I can name 
“ at one time -without tlie aid of the generical mark, while 
“ at another time it suits me to employ the generical mark ” 
Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine is exactly this, except 
that he expresses the latter part of it in less perspicuous 
phraseology, saying that Consciousness is “the funda- 
mental form, the generic condition” of all the modes of 
our mental activity , ■ “in fact, the general condition of 
their existence ”f But, while holding the same theory 
with Brown and Mr Mill, he completes it hy the 
addition that though our mental states and our con-, 
scioiisness of them arc only the same fact, they are the) 
same fact regarded in dillcreiit relations Considered! 
Ill themselves, as acts and feelings, or coiisideied in rela- 
tion to the external object with winch they are concerned, 
we do not call them consciousness It is when these' 
mental modific.itions are leferred to a subject or ego, and 
looked at in relation to Self, tliat consciousness is the 
term used consciousness being “ the self-alRrmation that* 
certam modifications are known by me, and that these 
modifications are mine In this self-allirniation, 
however, no additional fact is intiodiiced It “ is not to 
be viewed as aiiythiiig different from” the “ modifications 
themselves ” There is but one mental phaniomenon, 
the act of feeling but as this implies an acting or feel- 
ing Self, we give it a name which connotes its relation to 
the Self, and that name is Consciousness Thus, “ con- 
sciousness and knowledge”^ — and I think he would have 
added, feeling (the mind's " affections”) as well as know- 
ledge — “ are not distinguished by difierciit words as dil- 
“ fereiit things, but only as the same thing considered in 
“ different aspects The verbal distinction is taken for tin 
“ sake of brevity and precision, and its convenience war- 
“ rants its establishment . . . Though each term of a 

“ relation necessarily supposes the other, ncverthLless 
“one of these terras may be to us the more mtcicsting, 

* DiRcuasionB, p, 48 1* Lectures, i 103 

i Ibid. § Ibul. pp. 104-0 
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“ and we may consider that term as the principal, and view 
“the other only as subordinate and con-elative. Now, 
this IS the case in the present instance In an act of 
“ knowledge, my attention may be principally attracted 
‘ either to the object known, or to myself, as the subject 
“ knowing , and in the latter case, although no new 
“ element be added to the act, the condition involved in 
“it , — Ihiom that I know, becomes the primary and pci- 
“ inanent matter of consideration And when, as in the 
^ philosophy of mind, the act of knowledge comes to be 
“ specially considered in relation to the knowing subject, 
“ it is, at last, in the progress of the science, found 
“ convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to possess a 
“scientific word in which this point of view should he 
‘ permanently and distinctively embodied ” 

If any doubt could have existed, after this passage, of 
Mir W Hainiltoii’s opinion on the question, it would 
have been removed by one of the fragments recently 
pulihshed by his editors, m continuation of the Disserta- 
tions on Held I extract tlie words — 

“ Consciousness is not to be regarded as aught dif- 
‘ ferent from the mental modes or movements thciii- 
“ selves It IS not to be viewed as an illuminated place 
“ mthin which objects coming are presented to, and 
“ passing beyond ai e ivithdrawn fi’ora, observation , noi 
“ is it to be considered even as anr observer — the iiiciital 
“modes as phaenoinena ob‘>erved. Consciousness is ju^l 
“ the movements themselves, rising above a certain 
“degree of intensity . . It is only a comprehenMi e 

“woidfor those mental movements which rise at once 
above a certain degree of intension "f 

* Supplement to !Reid, p 9.32 

t The qualification here first introduced, of “ rising above a eertam 
degree of inteD'itp," has reference to a doctnue of our author to be fullv 
considered lierenfter, that of 1 itent mental states It makes no abatn- 
inent from the doctrine that consciousness of a leehng is the feeling , for 
mental states uhnh are not mlen..e enough to rise into cousciou^neas, arc, 
according to the same theory, not intense enough to be felt and if felt, 
the feeling and the consciousness of the feeling, are one and the same 
It «as not nithout some ditliculty, and after considerable study, that I 
was able to satisfy myself that Sir W Hamilton held the sound and 
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We now pass to a question whicli is of no little im- 
portance to the character of Sir W Hamilton’s system 
of philosophy We found, not long ago, that he makes 
between Knowledge and Belief a broad distinction, on 
which he lays great stress, and which plays a con- 
spicuous part both in his own speculations and in those 
of some of his followers Let us now look at this dis- 
tinction in the light thrown upon it by those doctrines 
of Sir W Hamilton which are the subject of the present 
chapter 

I’hough Sir W Hamilton allows a mediate, or repre- 
sentative, knowledge of the past and the absent, he has 
told us that “ 111 philosophical propriety” it ought not to 
he called knowledge, but belief We do not, properlj' 
speaking, know a jpast event, but believe it, by reason of 
the present recollection which we immediately know 
We do not, pioperly speaking, peiceivc or know the 
sun, but we perceive and know an image in contact with 

rational theory with which I hare credited him m the text For he 
often states and defends his doctrine in a manner which might lead one to 
think, that m saj lug that to knon , and Co know that n e knon , are but one 
fact, he does not mean one fact, but t«o facts which are inseparable Tins 
inisapprclioiision of liis meaning is faroured by his repeated use of (what 
we seldom meet witli in his writings) a f.ilse illustration, that of the sides 
and angles of a triangle "The sides suppose the angles— the angles sup- 
“ pose the sides, — and, in fact, the sides and angles are in themselves, in 
"reality, one and indivisible ” (Lectures, i 191) ‘The sides and angles 
“of a tiiangle (or trilateral) as mutually cot relative — as together making 
“up the same simple figure — and as, without destruction of that figure, 
" actually inseparable from it, and from each other, are lealli/ one, but 
‘‘inasmuch as they have peculiar relations, which may, in thought, be 
‘‘considered severally and for themselves, they nie logiralh/ twofold” 
(Dissertations on Seid, p 806 ) According to this, the sides are in reality 
the angles looked at in a particular point of view , and the angles the 
some thing as the sides, legarded in a paiticnlar relation to something 
else When this was the illustration selected of the identity between 
Consciousness and Knowledge, it was natural to suppose that the writer 
regarded these two as no otherwise one than the sides and angles of a 
triangle are But a closer examination has satisfied me that Sir AV 
ITamilton was only wrong respecting sides and angles, and not respecting 
ConsciousnesB and Knowledge On the former subject he has against him 
not only the reason of the case, but Ins own authority for he saj’s, when 
discoursing on another subject (foot-note to Keid, p 590) “ It is not 

“ more reasonable to identify sense with judgment, because the foi lucr 
“ cannot exist w'lthout an act of the latter, than it loonld he to idcntifg 
“ the etdee and angles of a mathematical figure, because sides and angles 
“ cannot exist apart from each other'' 
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our organs, and believe the existence of the sun through 
“ a process of reasoning,” ■which connects the imago 
that we directly perceive, with something else as its 
cause Again, though we cannot know an Infinite (u 
an Absolute Being, ive may and ought to believe in 
the reality of such a Being But in all these cases the 
belief itself, the conviction we feci of the existence of 
the sun, and of the re-ilit}' of the past event, ^nd wlri li 
according to Sir 'W. Hamilton we ought to feel of tlie 
existence of the Infinite and the Absolute — tins belie 1 i^ 
a fact pieseiit in time and in. place — a plnenomenon (.f 
our owTi mind , of tins we are conscious , tins we nn- 
mediately know Such, it is impossible to doubt, is !-^n 
W Hamilton’s opinion 

Let us now apply to this the general piinciple cn- 
pliahcally affirmed by him and foiming the basis of bis 
argument against Bind and Stewart on the subject oi 
Consciousness' ‘ It is palpably impossible that we can 
“ be conscious of an act, without being conscious of tb ■ 
“ object to which that act is relatn'e The kuuulerlj,e 
•‘of ail operation neccssarih' involves the knowledge a 
“ its obj’ect ” “ It IS impossible to make conseioiisn. ss 

“conveisant about the intellectual opeiations to tlie 
“ exclusion of their objects,” and theretuie, since we aie 
conscious of our perceptions, we must be con-icnnis ct 
the external objects peiceived Such is fciir W Hamil- 
ton’s theory But peiceptions are not the only mental 
opeiations we aie ci nscious of, which point to an exteinal 
object This is no less true of beliefs. IVe aie con- 
scious of belief in a past event, in the reality of a di'-iaiit 
body, and (according to Sir W Hamilton) in the exist- 
ence of the Infi.nite and the Absolute. Consequently, on 
Sir TV. Hamilton’s principle, we are conscious oi the 
objects of those beliefs , conscious of the past event, 
con-cioms of the distant body, conscious of the Inliinte 
and of t!ie Absolute To disclaim this conclusion would 
be to bring downi upon himself the language in whicli lie 
criticised Beid and Stewart , it would be to maintain 
” that I can know that I [believe] without knowing iihat 
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“ I [believe] — or that I can know the [belief] without 
“ knowing what the [belief] is about for example, that 
“ I am conscious of [remembering a past event] without 
“ being conscious of [the past event remembeied] , 
“that I am conscious of [believing in Grocl], without 
“ being conscious of [the Grod believed in ] ” If it be 
true that “ an act of knowledge ” exists, and is what it is, 
“ only by lelation to its object,” this must be equally 
true of an act of belief and it must be as “ manifest ” of 
the one act as of the other, “that it can be known only 
through the object to which it is correlative ” There- 
fore past events, distant objects, and the Absolute, inas- 
much as they are believed, are as much objects of im- 
mediate knowledge as things finite and present since 
they are presuppoi^ed and implicitly contained in the 
mental fact of belief, exactly as a present object is im- 
plicitly contained in the mental fact of perception 
^ither, therefore, Su W Hamilton was wiong in his 
doctrine that consciousness of our perceptions implies 
consciousness of their external object, or if he was right 
in this, the distinction between Belief and Knowledge 
collapses > all objects of Behef are objects of Knowledge 
Belief and Knowledge are the same thing . and he nas 
wrong in asserting that the Absolute ought to be be- 
lieved, or wrong in niciintammg against Cousin that it 
is incapable of being known 

Another reasoner might escape from this dilemma by 
saying that the knowledge of the object of belief, which 
IS implied in knowledge of the belief itself, is not know- 
ledge of the object as existing, but knowledge of it as 
believed — the mere knowledge ii//a/ d is that we believe 
And this is true , but it could not be said by Sir W 
Hamilton , for he rejects the same reasonable explana- 
tion in the parallel case He wdl not allow it to be 
said that when we have what wo call a perception, and 
refer it to an external object, we are conscious not of the 
external object as existing, but of ourselves as inferring 
an external existence He maintains that the actual 
outward existence of the object is a dehverance of con- 
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sciousncss, because “ it is impossible tliafc we can be 
“ conscious of an act without being conscious of the 
“ object to which that act is relative ” He cannot, then, 
reject as applied to the act of Belief, a laiv which, when 
he has occasion for applying it to the acts of Peiceptioii 
and Knowledge, he affirms to be common to all oui 
mental operations If we can be conscious of an opera- 
tion without being conscious of its object, the reality ol 
an external world is not indeed subverted, but there is an 
end to Sir IV Hamilton’s theory of the mode in which it 
is known, and to his particular mode of proving it 
The difiiculty in which Sir W Hamilton is thus 
involved seems to have become, though very insiiili- 
ciently, perceptible to himself Towards the end ol his 
Lectures on Logic, after saying* that “ we may' be equally' 
“ certain of ivhat we believe as of what we know,” and 
that, “ it has, not without ground, been maintained by 
“ many philosophers, both in ancient and modem times, 
“that the certainty of all knowledge is, in its ultimate 
“ analysis, resolved into a certainty of belief,” he adds,f 
“But, on the other hand, the manifestation of this 
“ belief necessarily involves knowledge , for wc cannot 
“ behove without some consciousness or knowledge ol 
“ the belief, and consequently’’ without some coiisciuiis- 
“ness or knowdedge of the object of the belief” The 
remark which this tardy' reflexion suggests to him is 
merely this “The consideration, however, of the lelu- 
“ tion of Belief and Knowledge does not properly belong 
“ to Logic, except so far as it is necessary to exphiiii tlie 
“ nature of Truth and Error It is altogether a meta- 
“ physical discussion , and one of the most difficult pio- 
“ blems of which Metaphysics attempts the solution ” 
Accordingly, he takes the extremely unphilosophical 
liberty of leaving it unsolved But when a thiukei is 
compelled hy^ one part of his philosophy to contiadict 
anotlicr part, he cannot leave the conflicting assertions 
standing, and throw the responsibility of Ins scrape on 
the arduousness of the subject. A palpable self-contva- 
* Lectures, it. 70. t Ibid, p 73. 
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diction is not one of the difficulties which can he 
adjoniTied, as belonging to a higher department of 
science Though it may be a hard matter to find the 
truth, that is no reason for holding to what is self-con- 
victed of error If Sir W Hamilton’s theory of con- 
sciousness is correct, it does not leave the difference 
between Belief and Knowledge in a state of obscurity, r 
but abolishes that distinction entirely, and along with it ' 
a great part of his own philosophy'N If his premises are ■ 
true, we not only cannot believe miat we do not know, 
but we cannot believe that of which we are not con- 
scious , the distinction between our immediate and our 
mediate or representative cognitions, and the doctrine of 
things believable but not knowable, must both succumb , 
or if these can be saved, it must be by abandoning the 
proposition, which is at the root of so much of his 
Iffihilosophy, that consciousness of an operation is con- 
lisciousness of the object of the* operation 

But when Sir W Hamilton began to perceive that if 
his theory is coirect nothing can be believed except in 
so far as it is known, ho did not therefore renounce the 
attempt to distinguish Belief from Knowledge In the 
very same Lecture, he says,’*‘ “ Knowledge and Belief 
“ differ not only in degiee but in kind Knowledge is a 
“ certainty founded upon in«ight , Belief is a certainty 
“ founded upon feeling. The one is perspicuous and objec- 
" tive , the other is obscure and subjective Bach, how- 
“ ever, supposes the other and an assurance is said to 
“ be a knowledge or a belief, according as the one element 
“ or the other preponderates ” If Sir W Hamilton had 
bestowed any sufficient consideration on the difficulty, he 
would hardly have consented to pay himself with sucli 
mere words If each of his two certainties supposes the 
other, it follows that whenever we have a cei-tainty 
founded upon feeling, we have a parallel certainty 
founded upon insight We therefore have always insight 
when we are certain ; and we are never certain except 
to the extent to which we have insight. It is not a case in 
* Lectures, it. 62. 
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which we can talk of one or the other element pre- 
ponclei ating. They must be equal and coextensue 
T"he whole of what we k now we must believe , and 
the whole of what we believe we must know for wc 
know tliat we believe it, and the act of belief “ can only 
be known through the object to which it is coirelative ” 
Our conviction is not divided, in varying proportions, 
between knowledge and belief the two must always 
keep abreast of one another. 

All this follow s, whattwer may be the meaning of the 
“ insight ” winch forms the distmction in kind between 
belief and knowledge. But what is this iii'<ight^ 
“ The immediate consciousness of an obji'ct ” (he qoes 
on to say) “ is called an iiiiinhon, an iiisijhi Bo that it 
knowledge is distinguished from belief by being gioiinded 
on insight, it IS distinguished by being grounded on 
immediate consciousness But behef also supposes 
iiiiiiiediate consciousness, siucc “ we cannot behci'c witli- 
“ out .some coiiscioiisiicss or knowledge of the belief, and 
“ consoqiieiitl}'- without some consciousness or knoivledge 
“of the object of the belief” Not merely without 
some consciousness, but, if our author’s theoiy is con eel, 
wdthout a consciousness coextensive with the belu I 
As far as we believe, so far we are conscious of the 
behef and so far, therefore, if the theory be true, ive aie 
conscious of the thing believed. 

But though Sir AV Hamilton cannot extricate hinnelf 
from this entanglement, havmg, bj'- the pi-emiscs he laid 
down, cut off his own retreat, other thinkers can find a 
I way through it For, m truth, what can bo iiioie absuid 
than the notion that belief of anything implies know- 
ledge of the thing believed? Were this so, there could 
be no such thing as false belief Every daj’^’s experience 
show's that behef of the most peremptory kind — assurance 
founded on the most intense “feeling,” is compatible 
with total Ignorance of the thing which is the object of 
belief, though of course not w'ith ignorance of the behef 
itself And this absurdity is d. full refutation of tbe 
• Lectures, iv. 73. 
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theory which leads to it — ^that consciousness of an opera- 
tion involves consciousness of that about which the 
operation is conversant The theory does not seem so 
absurd when affirmed of knowledge as of belief, because, 
(the tenn knowledge being only applied in common par- 
lance to what is regarded as true, while belief may con- 
fessedly be false,) to say that if we are conscious of our 
knowledge, we must be conscious of that which we know, 
is not so manifestly ridiculous, as it is to affirm that if 
we are conscious of a mistaken belief, we must be con- 
scious of a non-existent fact. Yet the one proposition 
must be equally true with the other, if consciousness of an 
act involves consciousness of the object of the act It is 
over the ruins of this false theory that we must force our 
way out of the labyrinth m which Sir W Hamilton has 
imprisoned us It may be true, or it may not, that an 
external world is an object of immediate knowledge. 
But assuredly we cannot conclude that we have an im- 
mediate knowledge of external things, because we have 
an immediate knowledge of our cognitions of them , 
whether those cognitions are to be teiracd belief, with 
Beid, or knowledge, with Sir W Hamilton * 

* In many parts of Sir "W Hamilton’s writings, it seems as if the dis- 
tinction iiliicb he dians butueen knowledge and belief nas meant to 
correspond to the diflciencc between what w e tan explain by reference to 
aometbing else, and those ultimate facts and principles winch cannot be 
referred to anything higher He often speaks of knowledge as resting 
ultimately on belief, and ol ultimate principles as not known, but believed 
by a necessity of our nature The distinction is real, but the eniplormeiit 
of the words knowledge and belief to express it, is arbitrary and incon- 
gruous To say that we belieie the premises, but know the conclusion, 
n ould be understood by every one as meaning that we had other indepen- 
dent evidence of the conclusion If we only know it through the premises, 
the same name ought m reason to be given to our assurance of both 
Accordingly Sii "W Hamilton himself says, m one of the Disseitations on 
Held (p 7'631, that "the principles of our knowledge must be themselves 
knowledge ’’ And there are few who will not approve this use of language, 
and condemn the other. 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION OP CONSCIOUSNESS. 

According to all philosophers, the evidence of Conscious- 
ness, if only we can obtain it pure, is conclusive This 
IS an obvious, but by no means a mere identical proposi- 
tion If consciousness be defined as intuitive knowledge, 
it IS indeed an identical proposition to say, that if 
intuitively know auything, we do know it, and aie suie 
of it But the nieaiiiiig lies in the implied as'.eitioii, 
that we do know sonic things immediately, or intiiitii el \ 
That we must do so is evident, if we know auytluiig , 
for what we know mediately, depends foi its eviJeiice 
on our previous knowledge of something else 'unless, 
therelore, we knew something immediately, we could not 
know auything mediately, and consequent!) could not 
know anything at all That imaginary being, a com- 
plete Sceptic, might be supposed to answer, that peiliaj's 
we do not know' anything at all I shall not leply to 
this problematical antagonist in the usual inanuci, Lv 
telling liim that it he does not know anything, I do 1 
put to him the simplest case conceivable of immediate 
knowledge, and ask, it we ever feel anything If so, 
then, at the moment of feeling, do we know tliat wc 
feel? Or if he will not call this knowledge, will he 
deny that when we have a feeling, we have at least some 
sort of assurance, or conviction, of having it ? Thl^ 
assurance or conviction is what other people mean by 
knowledge. If he dislikes the word, I am willing m 
discussing with him to employ some other By w hat- 
ever name this assurance is called, it is the tost to w Inch 
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WO iDring all our other convictions. He may say it is 
not certain ; but such as it may be, it is our model of 
certainty. We consider aU our other assurances and 
convictions as more oi’ less certain, according as they 
approach the standard of this I have a conviction that 
there are icebergs m the Arctic seas. I have not had 
the evidence of my senses for it , I never saw an iceberg 
Neither do I intuitii’ely believe it by a law of my mind. 
My conviction is mediate, grounded on testimony, and 
on inferences from physical laws When I say I am 
convinced of it, I mean that the evidence is equal to 
that of my senses. I am as certain of the fact as if I 
had seen it And, on a more complete anal} sis, when I 
say I am convinced of it, what I am convinced of is that 
if 1 were in the Arctic seas I should see it We mean 
by knowledge, and certainty, an assurance similar and 
equal to that afforded by our senses if the evidence in 
any other case can be brought up to this, we desire no 
more. If a person is not satisfied with this evidence, 
it is no concern of anybody hut himself, nor, practically, 
of himself, since it is adnutted that this evidence is what 
we must, and may with full confidence, act upon Ab- 
solute scepticism, if theie be such a thing, may be dis- 
missed from discussion, as raising an irrelevant issue, 
for in denying all knowledge it denies none The dog- 
matist may bo quite satisfied if the doctrine he main- 
tains can be attacked by no arguments but those which 
apply to the evidence of the senses If his evidence is 
equal to that, he needs no more , nay, it is philosophi- 
cally maintainable that by the laws of psychology we 
can conceive no more, and that this is the certainty which 
we call pel feet 

(The verdict, then, of consciousness, or, in other 
words, our immediate and intuitive conviction, is 
admitted, on all hands, to be a decision without 
appeal. Tbe next question is, fo what does con- 
sciousness bear witness? And here, at the outset, 
a distmetion manifests itself, which is laid down by 
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Sir Hiimilton, and stated, in a very lucid manner, 
in the fiist volume of liis Lectures 1 give it in Ins own 
words * 

“ A Fact of consciousness is that whose evi'.tence is 
“given and gUaianteed by an original and neccs-a'y 
“belief But there is an important distinction to he 
“ here made, which has not only been overlooked b}- all 
“ philosophers, but has led some of the most distiii- 
“ cpuished into no inconsiderable errors. 

“The facts of consciousness are to be considered in 
“two points of view, either as evidencing their own 
"ideal or phienomeiial existence, or as evidencing the 
“ objective existence of something else beyond them 
“ A belief in the foimor is not identical with a belief in 
“ the latter The one cannot, the other may possibly, 
“bo lefused In the case of a common witness, we 
“ cannot doubt the fact of his personal reality, nor the 
‘ fact of his testimony as emitted, — but we can ahvai s 
“ doubt the truth of that which his testimony avei-. 

“ So it IS w'lth consciousness We cannot possibly 
“ refuse the fact of its evidence as given, but we m.u 
“ hesitate to admit that beyond itself of which it assuies 
“ us I shall explain by taking an example In tlie 
“ act of External Perception, consciousness gives as a 
“ conjunct fact, the e.xisteiice of Me or Self as perceiving 
“ and the existence of something difl'ercnt from Me or 
“ Self as perceived Now the reality of this, as a 
“ subjective datum — as an ideal phtenomenoii — it is 
“ absolutely impossible to doubt without doubting the 
“existence of consciousness, for consciousness is itsell 
‘ this fact , and to doubt the existence of consciousness 
“ 13 absolutelj’’ impossible, for as such a doubt could not 
“ exist except in and through consciousness, it ivould 
“ consequently, annihilate itself. We should doulit that 
“we doubted As contained — as given — in an act of 
“ consciousness, the contrast of mind knowing and niat- 
“ ter known cannot be deniedj, 

“But the whole phenomenon as given in conscioub- 
* Lectures, i. 271-276. 
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“ ness may be admitted, and yet its inference disputed. 
“ It may be said, consciousness gives the mental subject 
“as perceiving an external object, contradistinguished 
“ from it as perceived all this we do not, and cannot, 
“deny But consciousness is only a phamomenon , — 
“ the contrast between the subject and object may be 
“ only apparent, not real , the object given as an exter- 
“ nal reality, may onlj'- be a mental representation which 
“ the mind is, by an unknomi law, determined iincon- 
“ sciously to produce, and to mistake for something 
“ dillerent from itself All this may be said and be- 
“ lievod, witliout self-contradiction, — naj’-, all this has, by 
“ the iuiiiienso majority of modern philosopheis, been 
“ actuallj'' said and believed. 

“In like manner, in an act of Memory, consciousness 
“ connects a present existence with a past I cannot 
“ deny the actual phaenomenon, because my denial would 
“ be suicidal, but I can without self-contradiction assert 
“ that consciousness may be a false witness in regard to 
“ any former existence , and I may maintain, if I please, 
“ that the memory of the past, in consciousness, is 
“ nothing but a phaenomenon, Avhich has no reality 
“ beyond the present Tliere are many other facts of 
“ cousciousuess which we cannot but admit as ideal 
“ phamoraeiia, but may discredit as guaranteeing aught 
“ beyond their plucnomenal existence itself The legality 
“ of this doubt I do not at present consider, but only its 
“ possibility , all that I have now in view being to 
“ show that we must not confound, as has been done, 
“ the double import of the facts, and tlic two degrees of 
“ evidence for their reality This mistake has, among 
“ others, been made by Mr Stewai t . . 

“With all the respect to which the opinion of so dis- 
“ tinguished a philosopher as Mr Stewart is justly 
“ entitled, I must be permitted to say, that I cannot 
“ but regard bis assertion that the present existence of 
“the phamomena of consciousness and the reality of 
“ that to which these phenomena bear witness, rest on 
“ a foundation equally solid — as wholly untenable The 

K 
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“ sopoiifl fact, the fact testified to, ma}'- he worthy of all 
“ c-iedit — as I agree with Mr Stewart m tfiiiiking that 
it IS , but still it does not rest on a foundation equally 
‘ solid as the fact of the testimony itself Mr Stewai t 
“ confesses that of the former no doubt had ever been 
suggested by the boldest sceptic , and the lattei, in so 
“ fa/ as it assures us of our having an immediate know - 
“ledge of the external world, — which is the case alleged 
“ by Mr Stewart, — has been doubted, nay dc'iiicd, not 
“ meiely by sceptics, but by modern jihilosophers alnio-t 
“to a man This historical circumstance, therefore, ol 
‘itself, would create a strong presumption, that the two 
“facts must stand on very different foundations, and 
“this presumption is confirmed when w'e investigati' 
“ w hat these Inundations themselves are 

“ The one fact, — the fact of the testimony, is an act 
“of consciousness itself, it cannot, therefore, bo mvali- 
“ dated without self-contradiction, For, as we liaie 
“ frequently observed, to doubt of the reality of tluit ol 
“ which we are conscious is impossible for as w'c can 
“ only doubt thiuugh consciousness, to doubt of con- 
“ sciousness is to doubt of consciousness by con^clou'^llC'-'^ 
“ If, on the one baud, w'e affirm the reality of the doubt 
“ we thereby explicitly affirm the reality of convcioU'- 
“ iie.ss, and conhadict our doubt , if, on the other liand, 
“ we deny the reality of consciousness, w'e iniphcitlv 
“ deny the reality of our denial itself Thus, in the act of 
“ perception coii>ciuusness gives, as a conjunct tact, an 
“ ego or mind, and a imii-cgo or matter, known togetliLi , 
“ and contradistinguished ti-om each other Now, a^ a 
“ pieseiit phamomcnou, this double fact cannot po'-Ml)!} 
“ be denied. I cannot, therefore, refuse the fact, that, 
“ in perception, I am conscious of a phamomenoii which 
“ I am compelled to regard as the attribute of something 
“ different from my mind or self Tins I must pcifotce 
“ achnit, or run into self-conti-adiction But admlttnl^ 
this, may I not still, without self-contradiction, mani- 
“ tain that what I am compelled to view as tlie pha- 
“ noinenon of something different from me is iievertliclesi 
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“ (uiiknowii to me) onl}'- a modification of my mind^^ 
“ In tins I admit tlie fact of the testimony of conscious- 
“ ness as given, hut deny the truth of its report 
“ Whether this denial of the truth of consciousness as a 
“witness is or is not legitimate, we aie not, at this 
“ moment, to consider all I have in view at present is, 
“ as I said, to show that we must distinguish in coii- 
“ sciousness two kinds of facts, — the fact of consciousness 
“ testifying, and tlie fact of which consciousness testifies , 
“ and that we must not, as Air Stewart has done, hold 
“that we can as hi tie doubt of the fact of the existence 
“of an external woild, as of the fact that consciousness 
“ gives in mutual contrast, the phamomenon of self in 
“ contrast to the phamomenon of not-self ” 

He adds, that since no doubt has been, or can be, 
entertained of the facts given m the act of consciousness 
itself, “ it IS only the authority of these facts as evidence 
“of something beyond themselves, — that is, only the 
“ second class of facts, — which become matter of discus- 
“ Sion , it IS not the reality of consciousness that we 
“ have to jirovo, hut its veracity ” 

By the conception and clear exposition of this distinc- 
tion, Sir AY. Hamilton has contributed materially to 
make the i-Jsues involved in the great question in hand, 
more intelligible , and the passage is a considerable item 
for the appreciation both of his philosophy and of his 
philosophical poweis It is one of the proofs that, what- 
ever be the positive luilue of his achievements m meta- 
phj’sics, he had a greater capacity for the subject than 
many metaphysicians of high reputation, and particularly 
than his two distinguished predecessors in the same school 
of thought. Held and Stewart 

There are, however, some points in this long extract 
which are open to criticism The distinction it draws, 
is, in the mam, beyond question, j'ust Among the facts 
which Sir AY. Hamilton considers as revelations of con- 
sciousness, there is one kind which, as he truly says, no 
one does or can doubt, another kind which they can and 
do. The facts which cannot be doubted are those to 

K 2 
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w lucli the word consciousness is b}”- most philosophers 
confined the facts of internal consciousness, “the 
mind’s own acts and affections ” ‘What we feel, we 
cannot doubt that we feel It is impossible to us to feel, 
and to think that peihapswe feel not, or to feel not, 
and think that perhaps we feel What admits of beiiio' 
doubted, is the levelation w'hich consciousness is siiji- 
posed to make (and which our author considers as ifself 
eonseiousiiess) of an external reality But accordiiii> to 
linn, though we may doubt this external reaht}', we au' 
eoinpellcd to admit that consciousness testifies to it 
We may disbelieve our consciousness , but we cannot 
doubt what its testimony is This asseition cannot be 
gi anted in the same unqualified manner as the otheis 
It IS true that T cannot doubt my present impression 1 
cannot doubt that when I perceive colour or weight, I 
peiceive them as in an object Neithoi can I doubt 
that when I look at two fields, I pcicene whicli of iheiii 
IS the taithest off The majority of philosopheis, how- 
ever, would not say that perception of distance by the 
ej'e is testified by consciousness , because although we 
really do so perceive distance, they beliei'e it to lie an 
acquired perception It is at least possible to think that 
the reference of our sensible inipressioiis to au ovteiiial 
object IS, in like manner, acquired, and if so, though a 
fact of our consciousness m its present artificial state, it 
would have no claim to the title of a fact of conscious- 
ness geneially, not having been in consciousness liuiu the 
heginmng This point of psychology we shall have to 
discuss farther on 

Another remaik needs to be made All the woikl 
admits witli our author, that it is impossihle to doiilit a 
fact of internal consciousness To feel, and not to know' 
that we feel, is an impossibility But Sir W Hamilton is 
not satisfied to let this tiuth rest on its own evidence He 
w ants a demonstration of it A s if it were not sufficiently 
jji’oved bj" consciousness itself, he attempts to prove it by 
a / pduciio ad ahisurdum Ho one, he says, can doubt eoii- 
sciousuess, because, doubt being itself consciousness, to 
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floubt consciousness would be to doubt tliiit we doubt ' 
Ide sets so higb a value on tins argument, that he is 
continually recurring to it m his writings , it actually 
amounts to a feature of his philosophy * Tet it seems 
to me no better than a fallacy It treats doubt as some- 
thing positive, like certainty, forgetting that doubt is 
uncertainty. Doubt is not a state of consciousness, but 
the negation of a state of consciousness Being nothing 
positive, but simply the absence of a belief, it seems to 
be the one intellectual fact which may be true without 
self-alHrmation of its truth , without our either believing 
or dibbelieviiig that we doubt If doubt is anything 
other than nieiely negative, it means an insufficient 
assurance , a disposition to believe, with an inability to 
believe confidently But tlicic are degrees of insuffi- 
ciency , and if we suppose, foi argument’s sake, that it 
is possible to doubt consciousness, it may be possible to 
doubt different facts of consciousness m different degrees 
The general uncortaint}’’ of consciousness might be tlie 
one fact that aiipearod least uncertain The saying of 
Socrates, that the only thing he knew was that he knew 
nothing, exjirosses a conceivable and not inconsistent 
state of mind The only thing he felt perfectly sure of 
may have been tliat ho was suie of nothing else Omit- 
ting Socrates (who was no sceptic as to the reality of 
knowledge, but only as to its having yet been attained) 
and endeavouring to conceive the hazy state of inmd of a 
person who doubts the evidence of his senses, it is quite 
possible to suppose him doubting even whether he 

* It is rather more speciously put lu a footnote on Reid (p 231) “ To 

“ doubt that wo are conscious of this or that, is impossible For the 
“ doubt must at least postulate itself, but the doubt is only a datum of 
“ consciousness therefore in postulating its own reality, it admits the 
“ truth of consciousness, and consequently annihilates itself." In another 
foot-note (p 412) he says, *' In doubting the fact of his consciousness, the 
“ sceptic must at least affirm the fact of his doubt , but to affirm a doubt 
“ 18 to affirm the consciousness of it , the doubt would, therefore, be sell- 
‘‘ contradictory — i e , annihilate itself” And again (DisserUtions on 
Reid, p 741) “ As doubt is itself only a manifestation of consciousness, 

it IB impossible to doubt that what consciousness manifests, it does mani- 
*' fest, without in thus doubting, doubtmg that we actually doubt, that is, 

" without the doubt contradicting and therefore annihilating itself ” 
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doubts Most people, I should think, must have found 
themselves m something like this piudicament as to 
particular facts, of which their assurance is all but 
perfect, they are not quite certain that they aie un- 
ceitain * 

But though our author’s proof of the position is as 
untenable as it is superfluous, all agree with him m 
the position itself, that a real I'act of conscioiiMieNs 
cannot be doubted or denied Let u» now, tlieieioie, 
return to Ins distimtion between the facts “ giM-n m 
the act of consciousness,” and those “ to the leality of 
which it onl^- bears evidence.” These last, or, in othei 
words, “the of consciousness” Sir W llainilton 

thinks it possible to doubt or deny , he even sa} s that 
such facts, more or fewer in number, have been doubted 
or denied by nearly the whole body ot modern plulu- 

lu another pa«sage of our author (Lectures, ir C9), the same ars,'u- 
raent rodpi’cais in chtFcrent words, and for a diflerciit pujio^e lie h 
speakin,' ot the Criterion of Truth This criterion, he says, “ is the iietc'- 
sity detei mined by the laws which gorern our faculties of knoale’.^c, 
“and the toii«eiousne«3 of this nece'»sity 13 certainty That thi. lu. -suy 
‘‘ of a cognition, tliat is, the impossibility of thinking it other than a< U is 
‘ presented — that tins tiece«oity, as founded on the laws of tlioiight, is the 
‘ LHter,on of tiuth, is shown by the circumstance that whcic 'UcJi i.cci'- 
“sity IS found, al) doubt in regard to the correspondence of tlie lOgnitive 
“ thou^jht and its object must ranish , foi to doubt wiietlicr wli it wc utcti- 
“ sarily (hink in a certain manner, actually exists as we comeiic it, is 
“ nothing le>s than an endeavour to think the necessary as the not ntcej- 
“ sarv or the impossible, wliieh is contradictory ” 

It IS very eurioui to hiij biiTV Hamilton maintaining that our ncccf'’ties 
of thought are proot of loiiispondiug realities of exioteuec — <hdt tilings 
must actually ic so and so because it is impossible for us to think lhi‘m 
ds being otherwise , forgetful ot the whole “Philosophy of the Coiulilioned,” 
and the piiiiiiple so olten asserted by him, that things may, nay. iuu>thc 
Hue, of which it IS impossible fni us to conceive c\ca the po-sihility Ihii 
we are here only eoncemed with his argument, and m that he forgets iliat 
to doubt IS not a positive but a negative fact. It simply means, not to 
have any knowledge or assured belief on the subject Now, how fan it be 
asserted that this negative state of mind is "an endeavour to think ” any- 
thing ^ And (even if it were) an endeavour to think a contra Jieiion is not 
a (oiicradiction An endeavour to thmk what cannot be thought fai hum 
hi ing impossible, is the test by w hich we ascertain its unthinkability Tlie 
tailnre ot the endeavour in the case supposed, would not pro.e that what 
we were endeavouring to think was unreal, but only that it was uuthink- 
a’de which was already aS'Umed in the hypothesis and our author iia-i 
i timed us round aloug circuit, to return to the point fiom which \c set 
out. 
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supliors But this is a statement of the point in issue 
between Sir W Hamilton and modern philosophers, the 
correctness of which, I will venture to affirm that very- 
few if any of them would admit He represents “nearly 
the whole body of modern philosophers ” as in the 
peculiar and paiado.\:ical position, of believing that 
consciousness declares to them and to all mankind the 
truth of certain facts, and then of disbelieving those 
facts That gieat majority of philosophers of whom 
Sir W Hamilton speaks, would, I apprehend, altogether 
deny this statement They never dreamed ot disputing 
the veracity of consciousness They denied what Sir ■ 
W Hamilton thinks uii possible to denj’-, the fact of 
its testimony They thought it did not testify to the 
faets to which he thinks it testifies Had they thought 
as he does respecting the testimony, they would havfe 
thought as he does respecting the facts As it is, many 
of them maintained that consciousness gives no testi- 
mony to anything beyond itself, that whatever know- 
ledge we possess, or whatever belief we find in ourselves, 
of anj’tliiiig but the feelings and opciations of our own 
minds, has been acquired subsequently to the first begin- 
nings of our intellectual life, and was not witnessed to 
by consciousness when it received its first impies--ions 
Others, again, did believe m a testimony of conscious- 
ness, but not m the testimony ascribed to it by Sir W 
Hamilton Facts, to which in his opinion it testifies, 
some of them did not beheve at all, others did not be- 
lieve them to be known mtmtively , nay, many of them 
both believed the facts, and believed that they were 
known intuitively, and if they dilfered from Sn W 
Hamilton, difieicd in the merest shadow of a shade , 
yet it is with these last, as we shall see, that he has his 
greatest quarrel In his contest, therefore, with (as he 
says) the majority of philosophers. Sir W Hamilton 
addresses his arguments to the wrong point He thinks 
it needless to prove that the testimony to which he 
appeals, is really given by Consciousness, for that he 
regards as undenied and undeniable but he is iiiccs- 
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saintly proving to us that \vc ought to believe our con- 
sciousness, a thing which few, if any, of his opponent') 
deiiietl. It IS true his appeal is always to the same 
argument, but that he is uevei tired of reitcr.it ing Tt 
is stated the most S 3 -stcniati( ally in the first Dis'.eitatiou 
on Held, that “ on the Philosophy of Coimnon Hemse ” 
.iVfter sajing that there are certain primary eleineut^ of 
cognition, manifesting themselves to us as J.ictsol whe li 
consciousness assuies ns, he continues,' “How, it i) 
“ asked, do these prim.iiy propositions — those togiiitioiis 
“ at first hand — these fundamental facts, feelings, helKi'., 
“ ceiiify us of their own veracity ? To this the oul^ 
“ jiossible ansnver is, that as elements of our mental con- 
“ stitution — as the essential conditions of our knowledgr, 
“ the}' u/ualhy us be accejJted as tiue To suppo')e Ihni 
“ falsehood, is to suppose that we are created capalilL wi 
“ intelligence, in ordef to be made the victims ot dehi- 
“ Sion , that God is a deceiver, and the root o( our 
“ nature a ho ” that man is “ organizcdf for the attaiii- 
“ ment, and actuated by the love of truth, onl}’- to lu- 
“ come the dupe and victim of a perfidious creatoi ’ It 
ajipears, theiefore, that the testimony of consclou^n(‘^' 
must be believed, because to disbelieve it, would be to 
impute mendacit}' and perfidy to the Creator 

But there is a preliminary difficulty to be here lo- 
solved, which ina}' be stated without irreverence 11 
the proof of the ti iistwortluness of consciousness is the 
veracity of the Creator, on what does the Crealoi’-' 
vcracitj' itsell lest Is it not on the evidence of cou'-ci- 
ousness ^ The divine veracity can onl}' be known in 
two waj's, 1st, b}' intuition, or 2ndly, through evidence 
If it IS known b} intuition, it is itself a fact of conscious- 
ness, and to have ground for believing it, we must a'-sinue 
that consciousness is trustworthy Those who saj’ that 
we have a direct intuition of God, are only saying in 
other words that consciousness testifies to him If wc 
hold, on the coiitraiy, with our author, that God is not 
known by mtuition, but proved by evidence, that evi- 
* Dissertations on Iteid, p. 743. f Ibid. p. 743. 
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ilcnce must rest, in tlie last resort, on consciousness 
All prooTs of religion, natural or revealed, must be de- 
iived either from the testimony of the senses, or from 
internal feelings of the mind, or from reasonings of 
which one or otlier of these sources supplied the pre- 
mises; Religion, thus itself resting on the evidence of 
consciousness, cannot be invoked to prove tliat consci- 
ousness ought to he believed We must already trust 
our consciousness, before we can have any evidence of 
the truth of religion 

I know not whether it is from an obscure sense of this 
objection to hi.s argument, that Sir AV Hamilton adopts 
what, in every other point of new, is a very extraordi- 
nary limitation of it After representing the veracity 
of the Creator as staked on the truth of tlie testimony 
of Consciousness, ho is content to claim this argument 
as not amounting to proof, but only to a priraa facie 
presumption “ Such’" a supposition ” as that of a per- 
fidious creator "if giatuitous, is manifestly illegitimate ” 
“The data of our oiigmal consciousness must, it is 
“ evident, tii the firnt ui^ttanre” (the italics are the author’s), 
“ be presumed true It is only if proved false/’ which 
can only be by showing them to be inconsistent with one 
anotlier, “ that their authority can, in (aiisnqnence of that 
“proof, be, in the second instance, disallowed ’’ "Heganti 
" incumbit probatio Nature is not gratuitously to be 
“ assumed to woik, not only in vain, but in counteraction 
“ of herself, our faculty of knowledge is not, without a 
“ ground, to be supposed an instrument of illusion ’’ It is 
making a very humble claim for the veracity of the Creator, 
that it should be held valid merely as a piesumption, m 
the absence of contrary evidence , that the Divme Being, 
like a prisoner at the bar, should be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty. Far, however, from intending this 
remark in any invidious sense against Sir W Hamilton, 
I regard it as one of his titles to honour, that he has not 
been afraid, as many men would have been, to subject a 
proposition surrounded by reverence to the same logical 
* Dissertations on Keid, pp 743 745 
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treatment as any other statement, anil has not felt him- 
self obliged, as a philosopher, to consider it from the 
hist as final complaint is, that his logic is not 

sufficiently consistent The divine veracity is eiililled 
either to more or to less weight than he accoids to it 
Tie is bound b}’ the laws of correct reasoning to piove 
his premise without the aid of the conclusion which he 
means to draw fiom it If he can do this — if the divine 
veracity is ceitifiod b}’ stronger evidence than the testi- 
mony of consciousness, it ma}' be appealed to, not m -idy 
as a presumption, but as a prooj.' If not, it is cntill'd 
to no place in the discussion,- even as a presumption 
There is no intermediate position for it, good enouLth ioi 
the one purpose, but not good enough for the other. Jt 
would be a new view of the fallacy of jjrfiho pruinpn to 
contend tliat a conclusion is no pi oaf of the piemi'Cs 
fiom which it IS deduced, but is prmui fiicie evKhiice of 
them 

Our author, honover, cannot be couviLted of pnhtio 
jmiicijjii Though he has not stated, I think he lias 
enabled us to see, in what manner he avoided it Tuie, 
he has deduced the tiustworthiness of consciousnc". iioni 
the veracity of the Deity, and the voiacity ol the 
Deity can onl}' he known from the evidence ol cou- 
sciousuess But he may fall back upon the di'-tiiiction 
between facts given m consciousness itself, and iact> to 
the realit}'" ol which it only bears evidence ” It is ioi 
the trustwoutluue’'> of these last, that he assigns as pie- 
suiiiptive evidence (which the absence of couiiter-evid iice 
raises mto pioot) tlic divine veracity That veiaciti its df, 
he nia}' say, is proved b}' consciousness, but to prove it re- 
quires only the othei class ol facts of consciousness, those 
given in the act of consciousness itself. There arc thus 
two steps ill the argiinicnt The phacuomeua of con- 
sciousness considered merely in themselves,” with re- 
lereuce to which *' scepticism is confessed!}' impossible,” 
suffice (we must suppose liim to think) lor proving the 
divme veracity , and that veracity, being pioved, is iii 
* DiBserlatiuns on Beid, p. 745. 
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its turn a reason for trusting the testimony which, con- 
sciousness pronounces to facts without and beyond itself.' 

Unless, therefore, Sir W Hamilton was guilty of a 
paralogism, hy adducing religion in proof of what is ne- 
cessary to the proof of religion, his opinion must have 
been that our knowledge of God rests upon the affirma- 
tion which Consciousness makes of itself, and not of 
anything beyond itself, that the divine existence and 
attributes may be proved without assuming that con- 
sciousness testifies to auj'thmg hut our own feelings 
and mental operations If this be so, we have Sir W 
Hamilton's authority for affirming, that even the most 
extreme form of philosophical scepticism, the Hihilisni 
(as our author calls it) of Hume, which denies the ob- 
jective existence of both Matter and Mind, does not 
touclx the evidences of Natural Eeligioii And it really 
does not touch any evidences hut such as religion can 
well spare. But what a mass of religious prejudice has 
been directed against this philosophical doctrine, on the 
strength of what ive have now Bir "VV Haniiltou’s au- 
thority for ti eating as a mere misapprehension 

But something more is necessary to render the divine 
veracity available in support of the testimony of con- 
sciousness, against those, if such there he, who admit 
the fact of the testimony, but hesitate to admit its 
tiutli 'The divine veracity can only he implicated in 
the truth of anything, by proving that the Divine Being 
intended it to be believed As it is not pretended that 
he has made any revelation m the matter, his intention 
can only be inferred from the fact and our author 
diaws the inference from his having made it an oiigmal 
and indestructible part of our nature that our conscious- 
ness should declare to us certain facts. Now this is 

* AcoordmRly Sir W Hamilton says elsewhere (Appendix to Lectures, 

1 394): "Iteligious disbelief aud philosophical scepticism are not 

merely not the same, but have no natuial connexion.” I regret that 
this statement is followed by a declaration that tlie former “must 
ever be a matter ” not merely "of icgret,” but of “reprobation ” This 
imputation of moral blame to an opinion sincerely entertained and honestly 
nirived at, is a blot which one would willingly not have found in a thinker 
of so much ability, and in general of so high a moral tone. 
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what the [jhilosoplieis who ilisheheve the facts, would 
not, any ot them, admit ^Many indeed have admitted 
that we have a naltnal tenJcini/ to believe somethinu 
■s\ hich they coii'.idered to be an. illusion but it (.auu-.t 
be affirmed that God intended us to do whatevci we lia-u 
a natural tendency to'. On every theory of the dnmj 
goiernmeiit, it is carried on, intelleLtually as wcdl :n 
mor.illy, not by the mere indulgence of oin natuial u n- 
dencies, but by the regulation and control of them fhi 
2jhilosopher, Hume, has <aid that the tendciicv m (iuc>- 
tion seems to be an “instinct,” and has called a >- 

logical doctrine, which he regarded as glouudle^■^, .m 
“ universal and primary opinion of all men ” lint L, 
never dreamed of saying that ue aie compelled lo i ui 
nature to believe it , on the contrary, he says tlial th.'. 
illnsive opinion “is soon destroyed by the "lighte-' 
jdiilo'Ophy ” Of all eminent thinkers, the one vlo 
comes neaie«t to our author’s description ol tlio^c vho 
reject the tostiuioiiy of consciousness, is Ivant TIilII 
jihilosopher did niamtain that theie is an illu^iou m- 
hereiit in our coii^titatioii ; that we cannot h-dp < i n- 
ceinng as belonging to Things themsehes attidaitc' 
with which they are only clothed by the lav.- of on, 
sensitive and intellectual faculties But he did not 
believe in a mystification piactised on us by the Suprom. 
Being, nor wtuild lie have admitted that (tod intn.d il 
us permanently to unstake the conditions of our 1 1 ntrl 
conceptions foi piujieities of the things them-elves If 
(tod has piovi'led us with the mc.iiis of coicectiii,, an 
eiTor. it IS jiroliahle that he does not intend ii". t > fe 
inish-d by it and in matters speculative as w. Il a- 
piactical, it surely is more religious to see the purposes 
of God in the dictates of our deliberate reason th.in m 
those of a “ blind and powerful instinct of nature ” 

As regards almost all, however, if not all philo'-o^dior- 
it ni.iy truly be said, that the questions whicli liavc 
divided them have novel turned on the veracih of cuii- 
SLiousness. Consciousue''S, in the sense usuallv attacLi.d 
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to itliy pliilosopliers, — consciousness of tlie nnud’s own 
foelinys and operations, c^mnot, as our author truly 
says, be disbelieved The inward fact, the feeling m 
our own minds, was nevei doubled, since to do so 
would be to doubt that we feel what we feel. What 
our author calls the icsfimont/ of consciousness to some- ! 
thing beyond itself, may be, and is, denied, but what 
is denied, has almost always been that consciousness 
gives the testimony, not that, if given, it must be 
believed 

At first sight it might seem as if there could not pos- 
sibly be any doubt whether our consciousness does or 
does not affiim any given thing Nor can there, if con- 
.sciouuie.ss means, as it usually does, self-coiisciousness 
If consciousness tells me that I have a ceitain thought 
or sensation, I assuredly have that thought or sensation 
But if consciousness, as with Sir W Hamilton, means a 
power which can tell me thmgs that are not phamomena 
of my own mind, there is immediately the broadest 
divergence of opinion as to what are the things which 
consciousness testifies There is nothing which people 
do not think and say that they know by consciousness, 
provided they do not reiiiember any time when they did 
not know or believe it, and are not .iware in what manner 
they came by the hehet For Consciousness, lu tins 
extended sense, is, as we have so often observed, hut 
aiiothei word for Intuitive Knowledge and whatever! 
other things we may know in that manner, we certainly 
do not know by intuition what knowledge is intuitive 
It IS a subject on which both the vulgar and the 
ablest thinkers are constantly making mistakes. No one 
IS better aware of this than Sir W Hamilton I tran- 
scribe a few of the many passages in which he has 
acknowledged it. “ Errors”"** may arise by attributing 
to “ intelligence as necessaiy and original data, what are 
“only contingent generalizations from experience, and 
“ consequently, make no part of its complement of native 
■* Lectures, iv 137. 
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“ trutlis And again f “ Many pliilosopliers have 
“attempted to establish on the puniaples of common 
“ sense projiositions which are not original data of con- 
“ scioiisness , while the original data of consciousness, 
“ from which their propositions weie derived, and to 
“ which they owed their whole necessity and truth — these 
“data the same philosophers were (strange to say) not 
“ disposed to admit ” It fares still worse with the 
jiliilosophers cliargcable ■with this eiror, when Sir 'W 
Hamilton comes into personal controversy with them 
!M Cousin’s mode of proceedmg, for example he charaL- 
terizcs thus { “Asseihon is substituted for proof , facts 
“ of consciousness are alleged, which consciousness never 
“knew, and paradoxes that baffle argument, are pio- 
“ mulgated as intuitive tiiiths, above the necessity of 
‘ confirmation ” M Cousin’s particular misinterpreta- 
tion of consciousness was, as we saw, that of supposing 
that each of its acts testifies to three things, of which 
thiee Sir W Hamilton thinks that it testifies only to 
one Besides the hiiitc element, consisting of a Self and 
a Not-self, M Cousin believes that there aie directly 
revealed in Consciousness an Infinite (God) and a i ela- 
tion between this Infinite and the Finite But it is not 
only M. Cousin who, iii our author’s opinion, mistakes 
the testimony of consciousness He brings the same 
charge against a thinker with whom he agrees much 
oftener than with M Cousm, against Beid. That 
phdosoplier, as we have seen, is of opinion, contrary to 
Sir W Hamilton, that ne have an immediate knowledge 
of things past This is to be conscious of them in tSir 
AV Hamilton’s sense of the word, though not in Eeid’s 
Finally, Sir AV Hamilton imputes a similar error, no 
longer to any particular metapliysician, but to the world 

* There are writers of reputation m the present day, nho maintain m 
nnqualifled terms, that vre Icnon by intuition the impossibility of miracles 
“ La nSqation du miracle,” says M Nefftzer (^Revue Germamque for 
September 1SG3, p 183), ‘ n'est pas subordonnee a I’expdrience , elle est 
" une nece'site lof;iquo et un fait de certitude interne , elle doit 6trc le 
“ premier article du credo do tout historien et de tout penseur ” 

t Disaertalions on Held, p. 74U ^ Discussions, p 25. 
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at large TTe sn,ys, tliat we do not see tlie sun, but only a 
luminous image, in immediate contiguity to tlie eye, and 
that no two persons see the same sun, but every person a 
difieient one Now it is assiu’edly the univei’sal belief of 
mankind that all of them see the same sun, and that this 
is the very sun whicb uses and sets, and wliicli is 95 
(or according to more recent researches 92) millions 
of miles distant from the earth Nor can any of the 
appeals of Eeid and Sir W Hamilton from the sophistiies 
of mctaphybiciaiis to Common Sense and the universal 
sentiment of mankind, he more emphatic than that to 
which Sir W Hamilton heie lays himself open fiom 
Held and fiom the uon-metaphysical world 

We see, therefore, that it is not enough to say that 
something is testified b}'’ Consciousness, and refer all 
dissentients to Consciousness to prove it Substitute for 
Consciousness the equivalent phrase (in our autlior’s 
acceptation at least) Intuitive I^iowlcdge, and it is seen 
that this is not a thing which can bo proved by meie 
introspection of ourselves Iiitiospection can show us 
a present belief or conviction; attended with a greater 
or a less difficult}’" in accommodating the thoughts to a 

* Reid liimBolf places tlic “ natural belief” which Sir "W Hamiltoa 
rejects, on exactly tlie level of tho-.e which he most stieuuously maintains, 
sayiufc (Woiks Uaiinlton’s edition, p 2S1) in a pacoaije w hich our author 
himself quotes, ‘‘ The viilirar aic fiimly persuaded that tlie very idcnliial 
“ objects nhu h they peiceive eontinue to exist when they do not perceive 
‘‘them nud aic no less firmly persuaded that when ten men look at the 
" sun or the moon, they all see the same individual object ” And Reid 
avows that he agrees with the vulgar m both opinions But Sir W 
IJaniilton, while ho upholds the funner of these as one to deny wliiih 
w ouhl bo to declare our nature a lie, thinks that nothing can be more 
ahsiird than the latter of them. " Nothing,” he saj s (Lectures, ii 129), 
' can be conceived more ridiculous than the opinion of philosoplieis m 
‘ regard to this For example, it has been cuiioiisly held (and ReiJ is no 
‘ exception) that in looking at the sun moon, or any other object of sight, 
‘ we are, on the one doctrine, actually conscious of these distant objects, 
‘ or, on the other, that these distant objects are those really represented 
‘in the mind Nothing can be more absurd we perceive, through no 
‘ sense, aught external but what is iii immediate relation and in immediate 
‘ contact with its organ . . Through the eye we perceive nothing but 
‘ the rays of light in relation to, and m contact with, the retina ” 

The basis of the whole Ideal System, which it is thought to bo the gieai 
merit of Reid to have exploded, was a natural prejudice, supposed to be 
intuitively evident, namely, that that n hich know s, must be of a similar 
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clitfeicnt view of the subject but thiit this belief, or 
conviction, or knowledge, if we cull it so, is intuitive, no 
mere introspection can ever show , unless we are at 
liberty to assume that eveiy mental process which is now 
cl'' unhesitating and as rapid as intuition, was intuitive 
ab its outset’ Eeid, in his commencements at least, often 
evpressed himself as if he believed this to be the case 
Sir W Hamilton, ivi-scr than Eeid, knew better AVitli 
him (at least in his better moments) the question, what 
IS and IS not revealed by Consciousness, is a question lor 
philosophers “ I'he first* problem of philosophy” is 
“ to seek out, purify, and establish., by intellectual analysis 
" and ciiticism, the elementary feelings oi beliefs, iii which 
‘ are given the elementary truths of -nhich all are iii 
“ possession ” this pioblein, he admits, is “ of no easy 
accomplishment,” and the “aigument fiom common 
sense” IS thus “ raandcstly dependent on philosophy as 
“ an art, as an acquued dexteiity, and cannot, notwith- 
“ stcUiding the errors which they have so fiequently 
“ committed, bo taken out of the hands of the philoso- 
” phers. Common iSense is like Common Law. Each may 


nature with that uhich la tnoun by it. " This principle,” says our author 
(foot-note to Ecifl, p 300), “has, perhaps, e'^erted a more extensive 
* influence on speculatiou than any other It would he easy to show 
“ that the hehef, cxpIiLit or iinjfluit, that what knons and what is iinme- 
•‘diately known must be of an analogous nature, lies at the root of almost 
“ every theory of cognition, fiom the very earliest to the very latest 
•‘speculations. And yet it has not been proved, and is incapable of 
“ proof, — nay, is contradiilod by the ciidcnco of e/onseiousness itself” 

But thougli Sir W Hamilton manifests himself llius thoroughly aware 
how \mJc the JiflerenccB of opinion may be and are respecting our intui- 
tu e perceptions, I by no niciiiis intend to deny that he on ceitam occa- 
sions alDi ms llic contrary In the fourth volume of the Lectures (p 95), 
he says, “ I have here limited the possibility of enor to Probable lleason- 
‘ mg, fur, m Intuition and Hemuiistration, there is hut little possibility 
‘ of important enor." After a certain amount of rending of Sir W 
Hamilton, one is used to these contradictions What he here asserts to 
be so nearly impossible, that no account needs to be taken of it in a 
tlassifitaliou of Error, he is continually flghting against in detail, and 
imputing to nearly all philosophers And when he says (Lectures, i 266) 
that the “ revelation ” of consciousness is “ naturally clear,” and only 
mistaken by philosophers because they resort to it solely for confirmation 
of their own opinions, he is merely transporting into psychology the dog- 
matism of theologians 

XtisBertations on £eid, p. 762. 
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“ be laid down as tlic general rule of decision ; but in 
“the one case it must be left to the jurist, ni the other 
“ to the philosopher, to ascertain what are the contents 
“ of the rule , and though in both instances the common 
“ man may be cited as a witness for the custom or the 
“ fact, in neither can he be allowed to officiate as advo- 
“ cate or as judge ” 

So far. good IJut now, it being conceded that the 
question, what do we know intuitively, or, in Sir W 
Hamilton's phraseology, what does our consciousness 
testify, is not, as might be supposed, a matter of simple 
self-examination, but of science, it has still to be deter- 
mined 111 what manner science sliould set about it And 
here emerges the distinction between two different me- 
thods of studying the problems of metaphysics, forming 
the radical difference between the two great schools into 
which metaphysicians are fundamentally divided One 
of these I shall call, for distinction, the introspective 
method , the other, the psychological 

The elaborate and acute criticism on the philosophy 
of Locke, which is perhaps the most striking poition of 
M Cousin’s Lectures on the History of Philosophy, sets 
out with a remark which sums up the characteristics of 
the two great schools of mental jihilosophy, liy a summary 
description of their methods M Cousin observes, that 
Locke went wrong from the beginning by placing before 
himself, as the question to be hrst resolved, Wie origin of 
our ideas This was commencing at the wrong end The 
proper course ivould have been to begin by determining 
what the ideas now are , to ascertain what it is that 
consciousness actually tells us, postponing till afterwards 
the attempt to frame a theory concerning the origin of 
any of the mental phaenomena 

1 accept the question as M Cousin states it, and I 
contend, tliat no attempt to determine what are the direct 
revelations of consciousness, can be successful, or entitled 
to any regard, unless preceded by what M Cousin says 
ought only to follow it, an enquiry into the origin of 
our acqmred ideas. Por we have it not in our power to 

I. 
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ascertain, by any direct process, wliat Consciousness told 
us at tlie tune when its rerelations weie in their pristine 
purity. It only offers itself to our inspection as it exists 
now, when those original revelations are overlaid and 
buried under a mountainous heap of acquired notions 
and perceptions 

It seems to IM Cousin that if we examine, with care 
and minuteness, our present states of consciousness, dis- 
tinguishing and defining every ingredient which we find 
to enter into them — every element that we seem to re- 
cognise as real, and cannot, by merely concentrating our 
attention upon it, analyse into anything simpler — ^we 
reach the ultimate and primary truths, which are the 
sources of all our knowledge, and which cannot be denied 
or doubted ivithoiit denying or doubting the evidence of 
consciousness itself, that is, the only evidence wliicli 
there is for anytlimg T maintain this to be a misap- 
prehension of the conditions imposed on inquirers by 
the difficulties of psychological investigation To begin 
the inquiry at the point where M. Cousin takes it 
up, is in tact to beg tbe question Tor he must be 
aware, if not of the fact, at least of the belief of his 
opponents, that tbe laws of the mind — the laws of 
association according to one class of thinkers, the 
Categories of the Understanding according to another 
— ^are capable of creating, out of those data of con- 
sciousness which are uncontested, purely mental con- 
ceptioiih, wliicli become so identified m thought witli 
all our states of consciousness, that we seem, and'eannot 
but seem, to receive them by diiect intuition, and, for 
example, the belief m Matter, m the opinion of some of 
these thinkers, is, or at least may be, thus produced 
Idealists, and Sceptics, contend that the belief in Matter 
is not an original fact of consciousness, as our sensations 
are, and is therefore wanting in the requisite which, in 
hi Cousin’s and Sir W Hamilton’s opinion, gives to our 
subjective convictions objective authority. Now, be 
these persons light or wrong, they cannot be refuted in 
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the mode in which M Cousin and Sir W. Hamilton 
attempt to do so — by appealing to Consciousness itself 
For we have no means of mterrogating consciousness 
in the only circumstances in which it is possible for it 
to give a trustworthy answer Could we try the ex- 
penment of the first consciousness in any infant — its first 
reception of the impressions which we call external , 
whatever was present in that first consciousness would 
be the genuine testimony of Consciousness, and would 
be as much entitled to credit, indeed there would be as 
little possibility of discrediting it, as our sensations 
themselves. But we have no means of now ascertaining, 
by direct evidence, whether we were conscious of out- 
ward and extended objects when we first opened our 
eyes to the light. That a belief or knowledge of such 
objects IS in our consciousness now, whenever we use 
our eyes or our muscles, is no reason for concluding that 
it was there from the beginnmg, ulitil we have settled 
the question whether it could possibly have been brought 
in since If any mode can be pointed out in which 
witliin the compass of possibility it might have been 
brought in, the hypothesis must be examined and dis- 
proved before we are entitled to conclude that the con- 
viction is an original deliverance of consciousness. The 
proof that any of the alleged Universal Beliefs, or Pnn- 
ciples of Common Sense, are affirmations of conscious- 
ness, supposes two things , that the beliefs exist, and 
that they cannot possibly have been acquired The first 
is in most cases undisputed, but the second is a subject 
of inquiry which often taxes the utmost resources oi' psy- 
chology. Locke was therefore right in believing that 
“the origm of our ideas” is the main stress of the 
problem of mental science, and the subject which must 
be first considered in forming the theory of the Mind 
Being unable to examine the actual contents of our 
consciousness until our earliest, which are necessarily 
our most firmly knit associations, those which are most 
intimately interwoven with the original data of consci- 

L 2 
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ousness, are fully formed, we cannot stiid^ the original 
elements of mind in the facts of our present conscious- 
ness Those original elements can only come to light as 
residual phsenomena, by a previous study of the modes 
of generation of the mental facts which are confessedly 
not original ; a study sufficiently thorough to enable us 
to apply its results to the convictions, beliefs, or sup- 
posed intuitions which seem to be original, and to de- 
termine whether some of them may not have been 
generated in the same modes, so early as to have be- 
come insejiarable from our consciousness before the 
time at which memory commences This mode of 
ascertaining the original elements of mind I call the 
psychological, as distinguished from the simply intro- 
spective mode It is the known and approved method 
of physical science, adapted to the necessities of psycho- 
logy " 

It might be supposed fiom incidental expressions of 
Sir IV Hamilton, that he was alive to the need of a 
methodical scientific investigation, to determine what 
portion ol our “natuial beliefs” are really original, and 
what are inferences, or acquired impressions, mistakenly 
deemed intuitive To the declarations abeady quoted 
to this effect, the follmviiig may be added Speaking of 
Descartes’ plan, of commencing philosophy by a recon- 
sideration of all our fundamental opinions, he says, 
‘ There aie among our prejudices, or pretended cog- 
“ nitions, a great many hasty conclusions, the investi- 
“gation of which loquires much profound thought, 
“skill, and acquiied knowledge . . To commence 

“ philosophy by such a review, it is necessary for a man 
“ to be a philosopher before he can attempt to become 
“ one ” And he elsewheref bestows high praise upon 
Aristotle for not falling “ into the error of many modem 
“ philosophers, in confounding the natural and necessary 
“ with the habitual and acquired connexions of thought,” 
nor attempting “ to evolve the conditions under which 

* Lectures, iv 92. t Dissertations on Beid, p. 894. 
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" we think from the tendeneies generated by thinking 
a praise which cannot be bestowed on our author him- 
self But, notwithstanding the amjile concession which 
he appeared to make when he admitted that the problem 
was one of extreme difficulty, essentially scientific, and 
ought to be reserved for philosophers, I regret to say 
that he as completely >^613 at naught the onl}" possible 
method of solving it, as M. Cousin himself He even 
expresses his contempt for that method Speaking of 
Extension, he saj''s, ^ “It is truly an idle problem to 
" attempt imagining the steps by which we may be sup- 
“ posed to have acquired the notion of Extension, when, 
“ in fact, we are unable to imagine to ourselves the possi- 
“ bility of that notion not being always in our posses- 
“ Sion ” That things which we “ are unable to imagine 
to ourselves the possibility of,” may be, and many of 
them must be, true, was a doctrine which we thought 
we had learnt from the author of the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned. That we cannot imagine a time at which 
we had no knowledge of Extension, is no evidence that 
there has not been such a time There are mental laws, 
recognised by Sir W Hamilton himself, Avliich ivould 
inevitably cause such a state of things to become incon- 
ceivable to us, even if it once existed There are artificial 
inconceivabilities equal in strength to any natural In- 
deed it is questionable if theie are any natural incon- 
ceivabilities, or if anything is inconceh>'able to us for any 
other reason than because Nature does not afford the 
combinations in experience which are necessary to make 
it conceivable. 

I do not think that there can be found, in all Sir W 
Hamilton’s writings, a single instance in ivhich, before 
registering a belief as a paai of our consciousness from the 
beginning, he thinks it necessary to asceitain that it could 
not have grown up subsequently He demands, indeed,! 
“ that no fact be assumed as a fact of consciousness but 
“ what IS ultimate and simple.” But to pronounce it 
* DissertationB on Seid, p. 882. t Leotures, i 268-270 
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ultimate, the only condition he requires is that wc bo not 
able to “ reduce it to a generalization from experience ” 
This condition is realized by its possessing the “ character 
of necessity ” “ It must be impossible not to think it 
“ In fact, bj’ its necessity alone can we recognise it as an 
“ original datmn of intelligence, and distinguish it from 
“ any mere result of generalization and custom ” In 
this Sir W. Hamilton is at one with the whole of his 
own section of the philosophical world , witli Eeid, with 
Stewart, with Cousin, with Whewell, we may add, with 
Kant, and even with Mr Herbert Spencer The test by 
which they all decide a belief to be a part of our primi- 
tive consciousness — an original intuition of the mind — is 
the necessity of thinking it Their proof that we must 
always, fiora the beginning, have had the belief, is the 
impossibility of getting rid of it now. This argument, 
applied to any of the disputed questions of philosophy, 
IS doubl)’- illegitimate neither the major nor the minor 
premise is admissible Por in the first place, the very 
fact that the question is disputed, disproves the alleged 
impossibility Those agamst whom it is needful to 
defend tlie belief which is affimied to be necessary, are 
unmistakeable examples that it is not necessary It may 
be a necessary belief to those who think it so , they may 
personally be quite incapable of not holding it But 
even if this incapability extended to all mankind, it might 
be merely the effect ol a strong association , like the im- 
possibility of believing Antipodes , and it cannot be shown 
that even where the impossibility is, for the time, real, 
it might not, as in that case, be overcome. The history 
of science teems with inconceivabilities which have been 
conquered, and supposed necessary truths which have 
first ceased to be thought necessary, then to be thouglit 
true, and have finally come to be deemed impossible 
These philosophers, therefore, and among them Sir W 
Hamilton, mistake altogether the true conditions of 
psychological investigation, when, instead of proving a 
belief to be an original fact of consciousness by showing 
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tliiit it eonlfl not have been acquired, they conclude that’ 
it was not acquired, for the reason, often false, and never 
sufficiently substantiated, that our consciousness cannot 
get nd of it now. 

Since, then. Sir W Hamilton not only neglects, but 
repudiates, the only scientific mode of ascertaining our 
original beliefs, what does he mean by treating the 
question as one of science, and in what manner does 
he apply science to it'' Theoretically, he claims for 
science an exclusive jurisdiction over the whole domain, 
but practically he gives it nothing to do except to settle 
the relations of the supposed intuitive beliefs among 
themselves It is the province of science, he thinks, to 
resolve some of these beliefs into others He prescribes, 
as a rule of judgment, what he calls “the Law of 
Parcimony.” Ho greater number of ultimate beliefs are 
to be postulated than is strictly indispensable Where 
one such belief can be looked upon as a particular case 
of another — ^the belief in Matter, for instance, of the 
cognition of a Hoii-ego — the more special of the two 
necessities of thought merges in the more general 
one. This identification of two necessities of thought, 
and subsumption of one of them under the other, he 
is not wrong in regarding as a function of science 
He affords an example of it, wlien, in a manner 
which we shall hereafter characterize, he denies to 
Causation the character, which philosophers of his school 
have commonly assigned to it, of an ultimate belief, 
and attempts to identify it with another and more 
general law of thought This limited function is the 
only one which, it seems to me, is leserved for science 
in Sir W Hamilton’s mode of studying the priinarj' 
facts of consciousness In the mode he practises of 
ascertaining them to be facts of consciousness, there is 
nothing for science to do For, to cab. them so because 
in his opinion he himself, and those who agree with him, 
cannot get rid of the belief in them, does not seem 
exactly a scientific process. It is, however, characteristic 
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of what I liave called the introspective, in contradis- 
tinction to the ps3'^chologicai, method of metaphysical 
inqmry. The difference between these methods ■wdl 
now he exemplified by showing them at work on a 
particular question, the most fundamental one in philo- 
sophy, the distinction between the Ego and the Non- 
ego 

We shall first examine ‘what Sir W. Hamilton has 
done hj- his method, and shall afterwards attempt to 
exemplify the use which can be made of the other. 
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CHAPTEE X. 


SIR AVILLIA5I HAMILTON’S VIEW OF THE DIFFERENT THEORIES 
RESPECTING THE BELIEF IN AN EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Sir W Hamilton brings a very serious charge against 
the great majority of philosophers He accuses them of 
playing fast.and loose with the testimony of conscious- 
ness , rejecting it when it is inconvenient, but appealing 
to it as conclusive when they have need of it to establish 
any of their opinions “No* philosopher has ever 
“ openly thrown off allegiance to the authority of con- 
“ sciousness.” No one denies “ thatf as all philosophy 
“ is evolved from consciousness, so, on the tinith of con- 
“ sciousness, the possibility of all philosophy is depen- 
“ dent ” But if any testimony of consciousness be sup- 
posed false, “ tliej truth of no other fact of consciousness 
“can be maintained The legal brocard, Falsas m uno, 
"falsvs omnibus, is a rule not more applicable to other 
“witnesses than to consciousness. Thus every system 
“ of philosophy which implies the negation of any fact 
“ of consciousness is not only necessarily unable, without 
“ self-contradiction, to estabhsh its own truth by any 
“ appeal to consciousness ; it is also unable, without self- 
“ contradiction, to appeal to consciousness against the 
“ falsehood of any other system If the absolute and 
“ universal veracity of consciousness be once surrendered, 
“ every system is equally true, or rather all ai’e equally 
“ false ; philosophy is impossible, for it has now no in- 
“ strument by which truth can be discovered, no standard 
“ by which it can be tried , the root of our nature is a 
“he. But though it is thus manifestly the common 
“ interest of every scheme of philosophy to preserve 
* Lectares, i. 377. f Ibid. p. 285. J Ibid p. 283. 
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“ intact the integrity of consciousness, almost every 
“ scheme of philosophy is only another inode in which 
“ this integrity has been violated If, therefore, I am 
“ able to prove the fact of this various violation, and to 
“show that the facts of consciousness have never, or 
“ hardly ever, been faii’ly evolved, it will follow, as I 
“ said, that no reproach can be justly addressed to con- 
“ sciousness as an ill-informed, or vacillating, or perfi- 
“ dious witness, but to those only who were too proud 
“ or too negligent to accept its testimony, to employ its 
“ materials, and obey its laws ” That nearly all philo- 
sophers have merited this imputation, our author endea- 
vours to show by a classified enumeration of the various 
theories which they have maintained respecting the per- 
ception of material objects No instance can be better 
suited for tiying the dispute. The question of an e.\- 
temal world IS the gieat battle-ground of metaphysics, 
not so much from its importance in itself, as because 
while it relates to the most familiar of all our mental 
acts, it forcibly illustrates the charactenstic differences 
between the two metaphysical methods 

“ We are immediately conscious in perception,” says 
Sir W Hamilton,* “ of an ego and a non-ego, known 
“ together, and known in contrast to each other This 
“ IS the fact of the Duality of Consciousness It is clear 
“ and manifest When I concentrate my attention in the 
“ simplest act of perception, I return from my observa- 
“ tion with the most iiresistible conviction of two facts, 
“ or rather two branches of the same fact , that I am, 
“ and that something different from me exists In this 
“ act I am conscious of myself as the perceiving subject, 
“ and of an external reality as the object perceived , and 
“ I am conscious of both existences in the same indivi- 
"sible moment of intuition. The knowledge of the 
“ subject does not precede, nor foUow, the knowledge of 
“ the object , neither determines, neither is determined 
“ by the other. Such is the fact of perception revealed 
“in consciousness, and as it determines mankind in 
* Lectures, i. 288-295. 
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“ general in their almost equal assurance of the reality 
" of an external world, as of the existence of our own 
“ minds.” 

“We may, therefore, lay it down as an undisputed 
“ truth, that consciousness gives, as an ultimate fact, a 
“ primitive duality , a knowledge of the ego in relation 
“ and contrast to the non-ego , and a knowledge of tlie 
” non-ego in relation and contrast to the ego The ego 
“ and non-ego are thus given in an original synthesis, as 
“ conjoined in the unity of knowledge, and in an original 
“ antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety of existence. 
“In other words, we are conscious of them in an indivi- 
“ sible act of knowledge together and at once, but we 
“are conscious of them as, in themselves, different and 
“ exclusive of each other. 

“ Again, consciousness not only gives us a duality, but 
“ it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and inde- 
“ pendence The ego and non-ego — mind and matter — 
“ are not only given together, but m absolute co-equality. 
“ The one does not precede, the other does not follow , 
“ and in their mutual relation, each is equally dependent, 
“ equally independent Such is the fact as given in and 
“by consciousness” Or lather (he should have said) 
such is the answer we receive, when we examine and in- 
terrogate our present consciousness To assert more than 
this, merely on this evidence, is to beg the question 
instead of solving it 

“ Philosophers have not, however, been content to 
“ accept the fact in its integrity, but have been pleased to 
“ accept it only under such qualifications as it suited 
“ tlieir systems to devise In truth, there are just as 
“many diflPerent philosophical system': oiigmatmg in this 
“ fact, as it admits of various possible modifications An 
“ enumeration of these modifications, accordingly, affords 
“ an enumeration of philosophical theories 

“In the first place, there is the giand division of 
“ philosophers into those who do, and those who do not, 
“ accept the fact in its integrity Of modern philosophei s, 
“almost all are comprehended under the latter category. 
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“ wliile of the former, if we do not remount to the 
“ schoolmen and the ancients, I am onlj' aware of a single 
“ philosopher before Eeid, who did not reject, at least in 
“ part, the fact as consciousness affords it. 

“ As it is alwaj's expedient to possess a precise name 
“ for a precise distinction, I would be inclined to de- 
“ nominate those wlio implicitly acquiesce in the pnmi- 
"tive duality as given in consciousness, the Natural 
“Eealists, or Natural Duahsts, and their doctrine, 
“ Natural Eeahsra or Natural Dualism.” Tins is, of 
course, the author’s own doctrine. 

“ In the second place, the philosophers who do not 
“ accept the fact, and the whole fact, may be divided and 
“ subdivided into various classes by various pnnciples of 
“ distribution 

“ The first subdivision will be taken from the total, or 
" partial, rejection of the import of the fact I have 
“ previously shown that to deny any fact of conscious- 
“ ness as an actual phamomenon is utterly impossible ” 
(But it is A'eiy far from impossible to believe that sonic- 
thing which we now confound with consciousness, may 
have been altogether foreign to consciousness in its 
primitive state ) “ But though necessarily admitted as 

“ a present pbamomenon, the import of this phsenomeiion 
“ — all beyond our actual consciousness of its existence — 
“ may be denied We are able, without self-contradiction, 
“to suppose, and consequently to assert, that all to which 
“ the phajuonieiion of which we are conscious refers, is a 
“ deception ,” (say rather, an unwarranted infeience ,) 
“ that for example, the past, to winch an act of memory 
“ refers, is onlj’^ an illusion involved in our consciousness of 
“ the present, — that the unknown subject to which every 
“ phsenomenon of which we are conscious involves a 
“ reference, has no reality beyond this reference itself, — 
“ ill short, that all our knowledge of mind or matter is 
“only a consciousness of various bundles of baseless 
“ apjiearances This doctiine, as refusing a substantial 
“ reality to the phamonienal existence of which we are 
“ conscious, is called Nihilism ; and consequently, philo- 
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“ sophers, as they affirm or deny tlie authority of 
“ consciousness in guaranteeing a substratum or suh- 
“ stance to the manifestation of the ego and non-ego, 
“ are divided into Eeaiists or Suhstantialists, and into 
“ Nihilists or Non-Substantialists Of positive or dog- 
“ matic Nihilism there is no example in modern philo- 
“ sophy . . But as a sceptical conclusion from the 
“ premises of pievious philosophers, we have an illus- 
“ trious example of Nihilism in Hume , and the cele- 
“ hrated Fichte admits that the speculative principles of 
“ his own idealism would, unless corrected by his prac- 
“ tical, terminate in this result ” 

The Eeaiists, or Suhstantialists, those who do believe 
in a substratum, but reject the testimony of consciousness 
to an inniii^diale cognizance of an Ego and a Non-ego, our 
author divides into two classes, according as they admit 
the real existence of two substrata, or only of one. 
These last, whom he denominates Unitarians or Monists, 
either acknowledge the ego alone, or the non-ego alone, 
or regard the two as identical Those who admit the 
ego alone, looking upon the non-ego as a product evolved 
from it {> p as something purely mental) are the Idealists 
Those who admit the non-ego alone, and regard the ego 
as evolved from it (i e as purely material) are the 
Materialists The third class acknowledge the equipoise 
of tlie two, but deny their antithesis, maintaining “that 
“ mind and matter are only phienomenal modifications 
“ of the same common substance This is the doctrine 
“ of Absolute Identity, a doctrine of which the most 
“ illustrious representatives among recent philosopheis 
“ are Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin 

There remain those who admit the coequal reality of 
the Ego and the non-Ego, of mind and matter, and also 
their distinctness from one another, but deny that they 
are known immediately. These are Dualists, but “ aref 
“ distinguished from the Natuial Uuahsts of whom we 
“ formerly spoke, in tins — ^that tlie latter establish the 
“ existence of the two worlds of mind and matter on the 
* Lectures, i. 290 297 t Ibid 295-296 
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“ immediate knowledge we possess of both series of 
“ phamomena — a knowledge of which consciousnesss 
“ dbsuies us, whereas the foimer, surrendering the 
“ veracity of consciousness to our immediate knowledge 
“ of material phienomena, and consequently, our im- 
“ mediate knowledge of the existence of matter, still 
“ endeavour, by vaiTOUs hypotheses and reasomngs, to 
“ maintain the existence of an unknown external world 
“ As we denominate those who maintain a Dualism as 
“ involved in the fact of consciousness, Xatural Dualists, 
“ so we may stjde those dualists who deny the evidence 
‘‘ of consciousne-js to our immediate knowledge of aught 
“ beyond the sphere of mind. Hypothetical Dualists, or 
“ Cosmothetic Idealists 

“To the class of Cosmothetic Idealists, the great 
“ majority of modern phdosophers are to be referred 
“ Denying an immediate or intuitive knowledge of the 
“ external reality whose exi&tence they maintain, they, 
" of course, hold a doctrine of mediate or representative 
“ perception, and, accordmg to the various modifications 
“ of that doctrine, they are again subdivided into those 
“ who view, in the immediate object of perception, a 
“ representative entity present to the mind, but not a 
“ mere mental modification, and into those who hold 
“ that the immediate object is only a representative 
“ modification of the mmd itself It is not always easy 
“ to determine to which of these classes some philoso- 
“ pliers belong To the former, or class holding the 
cruder hypothesis of representation, certainly belong 
“ the followers of Demociitus and Epicurus, those 
“ Aristotelians who held the vulgar doctrine of species 
“ (Aristotle himself was probably a natural dualist), and 
“ 111 recent times, among many others, Malebranche, 
“ Berkeley, Clarke, Newton, Abraham Tucker, &c. To 
“ these IS also, but problematically, to be referred, 
“ Locke To the second, or class holding the finer 
“ hypothesis of representation, belong, without any 
“ doubt, many of the Platoiiists, Leibnitz, Ainauld, 
“ Crousaz, CondiUac, Kant, &c., and to this class is also 
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“ probably to be referrefl Besoartes ” In our own country 
the best known and tj-pical specimen of this mode of 
thinking, is Brown , and it is upon him that our author 
discharges most of the shafts which this class of thinkers, 
as being the least distant fiom him of all his opponents, 
copiously receive from him * 

With regard to the various opinions thus enume- 
rated, I sliall first make a remark of general applica- 
tion, and shall then advert particularly to the objects 
of Sir W Hamilton’s more especial animadversion, the 
Cosmothetic Idealists. 

Concerning all these classes of thinkers, except the 
Natural Boahsts, Sir W Hamilton’s statement is, 
that they deny some part of the testimony of con- 
sciousness, and by so doing invalidate the appeals 
which they nevertheless make to consciousness as a 


* In one of the Diasortations on Reid (Dissertation C ) Sir W Hamilton 
gives a mucli more elaborate, and more minutely disci imiualed enumeration 
and classification of tbe opinions which have been or might be held 
respecting our knowledge of mind and of matter. But tbe one which I 
hare quoted from the Lectures is more easily followed, and sufficient for 
all the purposes for which I have occasion to advert to it I shall only 
cite from tho later exposition a single passage (p 817) which exhibits 
in a strong light tbe sentiments of oui authoi towards philosophers of the 
school of Brown 

"Natural llcalism and Absolute Idealism are the only systems worthy 
" of a philosopher , for, as they alone hare any foundation in conseious- 
“ ness, so they alone hare any consistency in themselves . Both build 
“ upon the same fundamental fact, that the extended ob]ect immediately 
"perceived is identical with the extended object actually existing, — for 
“ the truth of this fact, both can appeal to the common sense of mankind , 
" and to the common sense of mankind Berkeley did appeal not le^s confi- 
‘‘ dently, and perhaps more logically than Held . The scheme of Hypo- 
‘ thetical Realism or Gosmothetio Idealism, which supposes that behind 
‘ the non-existent world perceived, lurks a correspondent but unknown 
‘ ti'orld existing, is not only repugnant to onr natural beliefs, but in 
‘ manifold contradiction with itself The scheme of Natuial Realisiii 
"may be ultimately difficult — for, like all other truths, it ends in the 
‘ inconceivable , but Hypothetical Realism — m its origin — in its develop- 
ment — in Its result, although the favourite scheme of philosophers, is 
‘ philosophically absurd." 

Sir W. Hamilton may m general be depended on for giving a perfectly 
fair statement of the opinions of adversaries ; but in this case his almo-t 
passionate contempt lor the later forms of Cosmothetic Idealism has misled 
Lm No Cosmothetic Idealist would accept as a fair statement of hia 
opinion, the monstrous proposition that a ** non-existent world” is " per- 
ceived.” 
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voucher for their own doctrines If he had said that 
they all run counter, in some particular, to the general 
sentiment of mankind — that they all deny some com- 
mon opinion, some natural belief (meaning by natural 
not one which rests on a necessity of our nature, but 
merely one which, m common with innumerable 
varieties of false opinion, mankind have a strong ten- 
dency to adopt) , bad he said only this, no one could 
have contested its truth , but it would not have been 
a redudio ad ab'surdinn of his opponents Por all philo- 
sophers, 8ir W Hamilton as much as the rest, deny 
some common opinions, which others might call natural 
beliefs, bu t which those who deny them consider, and ha\ e 
a right to consider, as natural prejudices , held, neveithe- 
less, by the generality of mankind in the jiersuasion of 
their being self-evident, or, in other words, intuitive, 
and deliverances of consciousness Some of the points 
on which Sir "NV Hamilton is at issue ivith natiiial 
beliefs, relate to the very subject in hand — the percep- 
tion of external things We have found him maintain- 
ing that we do not see the sun, but an image of it, and 
that no two persons see the same sun , in contradiction to 
as clear a case as could be given of natural belief And 
we shall find him affirming, in opposition to an equally 
strong natural belief, that we immediately perceive ex- 
tension only in our own organs, and not in the objects 
we see or touch Beliefs, therefore, which seem among 
the most natui al that can be entertained, are sometimes, 
in his opinion, delusive , and he has told us that to dis- 
criminate which these are, is not within the competence 
of everybody, but only of philosophers He would say, of 
course, that the beliefs which he rejects were not in our 
consciousness originally And nearly aU his opponents 
say the same thing of those which they reject Those, 
indeed, who, like Kant, beheve that there are elements 
present, even at the first moment of mternal conscious- 
ness, which do not exist in the object, but are derived 
from the mind’s oivn laws, are fairly open to Sir W. Ha- 
milton’s criticism. It is not my business to justify, iii 
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point of consistency any more than of conclusiveness, 
the strangely sophistical reasoning, by which Kant, after 
getting rid of the ontwaid leality of all the attributes of 
Body, persuades himself that he demonstrates the ex- 
ternality of Body itself But, as regards all existing 
schools of thought not descended from Kant, Sir W. 
Hamilton’s accusation is without giound. 

Theie is something more to be said respecting the 
mixed multitude of metaphysicians whom our author 
groups together under the title of Cosraoihetic Idealists, 
and wliose mode of thought he judges moie harshly 
than that of any other school He represents them as 
holding the doctrine that ive perceive external objects, 
not by an immediate, but by a mediate or repiesenta- 
tive perception And he recognises three divisions of 
them.t according to three diflercnt forms in which this 
hypothesis may be entertained The supposed repre- 
sentative object may be regarded, first, as not a state of 
mind, but something else , either external to the mind, 
like the ejjec/es se/mdiks of some of the ancients, and the 
“ motions of the brain ” of some of the early moderns , 
or in the mind, like the Ideas of Berkeley Secondly, 
it may be regarded as a state of mind, but a state dif- 
ferent from the mind’s act in peiceiviiig or being conscious 
of it of this kind, pcrhap^>, aic the Ideas of Locke 
Or, thirdly, as a state of mind identical with the act by 
whicTi we aie said to perceive it This last is the form 
in ivhich, as Sir W. Hamilton truly says,J the doc- 
trine was held by Brown 

How, tlie fiist two of these three opinions may fairly 
be called what our author calls them — theories of mediate 
or representative perception Tlie object which, in 
these theories, the mind is supposed directly to perceive, 
is a tertium quid, which by the one theory is, and by 

* Iq the Lehrsatz of the 2l3t Supplement to the Hrilik der lleineii 
Vemunft, the Lemma at p 181 of Mr HayuooJ'a 'IVaiislation See 
also, m Hayvrood, the note at p of the ScLOnd Piofaee, being 

Supplement II in Eosenkranz and Schubert's edition ol the collected 
works, Tol 11 , p 681 

f Discussions, p. 67. + IbiU p 58. 

M 
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the other is not, a state or modification of mind, but in 
both IS distinct equally from the act of perception, and 
from the external object : and the mind is cognizant of 
the external object vicariously, through this third thing, 
of which alone it has immediate cognizance — of wliicli 
alone, therefore, it is. in Sir W. Hamilton’s sense of the 
word, conscious Against both these theories Reid 
Stewart, and om- author, are completely triumphant, 
and I am in no way interested m pressing for a rehearing 
of the cause 

But the third opinion, which is Brown’s, cannot 
mth any justness of thought or propriety of language, 
be calh'd a theory of mediate or representative perception 
Had Sii W Hamilton taken half the pains to under- 
stand Brown which he took to understand far inferioi 
thinkers, he never would have descrilied Brown’s doc- 
tniie in terms so inappropriate 

Representative knowledge is always understood by 
oui author, to be knowledge of a thing by means of an 
linage of it , by means of something which is hke the 
thing itself “ Repiesentative knowledge,” he says, “ is 
“ only deserving of tlie name of knowledge in so far as 
“ it is conformable with the intuitions which it lepre- 
" sents The representation must stand in a rela- 
tion to what it represents, like that of a picture to it*! 
original as the representation in memory of a past 
impres»iou of sense, does to that past impression , as a 
representation in imagination does to a supposed possi- 
ble presentation of sen^e , and as the Ideas of the earlier 
Cosmothetic Idealists ivere supposed to do to the out- 
ward objects of which they were the image or impress 
"fBut the Mental Modifications of Brown and those who 
think with him, are not supposed to bear any resem- 
blance to the objects which excite them. These ob- 
jects are supposed to be unknown to us, except as the 
causes of the mental modifications. The only relation 
between the two is that of cause and effect. Brown, 
being free from the vulgar error of supposing that a 

* Disaerlations on Beid, p. 811 
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cause must be like its effect, and admitting no know- 
ledge of the cause (beyond its bare existence) except 
the effect itself, naturally found nothing in it which it 
was possible to compare with the effect, or lu virtue of 
which any resemblance could be affirmed to exist 
between the two. In another place, Sir W Hamilton 
makes an ostensible distinction between the fact of re'sem- 
hhiiff, and that of Uiily repiesentuiff, tlie objects, but 
defines the last expression to mean, affording us “ such a 
“ knowledge of tiieir nature as we should have were an 
“ immediate intuition of the reality in itself competent 
“ to man ” No one who is at all acquainted with Brown’s 
opinions will pretend him to have maintained that we have 
anything of this sort He did not believe that the mental 
modification afforded us any knowledge whatever of the 
nature of the external object There is no need to quote 
passages in proof of this , it is a fact patent to whoever 
reads his Lectures It is the more strange that Sir W 
Hamilton should have failed to recognise this opinion of 
Brown, because it is exactly the opinion which he him- 
self holds respecting our knowledge of objects in respect 
of their Secondary Qualities These, he says, are “ in 
their own nature occult and inconceivable,” and are 
known only in their effects on us, that is, by the mental 
modifications which they produce f 

Further, Brown’s is not only not a theory of ? epre- 
sentative perception, but it is not even a theory of 
mediate perception. He assumes no tei-tium quid, no 
object of thought intermediate between the mind and 
the outward object He recognises only the perceptive 
act , which with him means, and is always declared to 
mean, the mind itself perceiving. It will hardly be jn'e- 
tended that the mind itself is the “ representative object ” 
interposed by him between itself and the outward thing 
which is acting upon it , and if it is not, there certainly 
is no other. But if Brown’s theory is not a theory of 


* DiBsertaliong on Seid, p 842. 

t Dissertations on Beid, p. 846 , and the fuller explanation at pp 854 
and 857. 
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mefl].\te perception, it loses all tliat essentially dis- 
tinguislies it from Sir W Hamilton’s own doctrine 
For Brown, also, thinks that we liave, on the occasion of 
certain sensations, an instantaneous and irresistible con- 
viction of an outward object And if this conviction is 
immediate, and necessitated by the constitution of our 
nature, in what does it differ from our author’s direct 
consciousness ^ Consciousness, immediate knowledge, 
and intuitive knowledge, are, Sir W Hamilton tells us, 
convertible expressions , and if it be granted that ■when- 
ever our senses are affected by a material object, wt 
nil mediately and intuitively recogmse that object as 
existing and distinct from us, it requires a great deal 
of ingenuity to make out any substantial difference 
betw'een this iiiinicdiate intuition of an external ivoild, 
and Sir Hamilton’s direct perception of it. 

The distinction winch our author makes, resolves 
it«elf, as explained by linn, into the difference of ivliich 
he has said so much, but of which he seemed to have so 
contused an idea, between Belief and Knoivledge In 
Brow'ii’s opinion, and I will add, in Beid’s, the mental 
modification which we experience from the presence oi' 
an object, raises in us an irresistible be/irf that the 
object exists No, says Sir W Hamilton it i*? not a 
belief, but a kiioiilrch/p we have indeed a belief, and our 
knowdedge is certified by the belief, but this belief of 
ours legaidnig the ob]ect is a belief that we bitow it 
“ In perception,’*' consciousness gives, as an ultimate 
“fact, n hehet of Ihe Lion ledffe of Ihn rxi'tlence of soinr- 
“ fliuir/ clijfci pn1 f) ow vf As ultimate, this belief cannot 
“ be reduced to a higher principle , neither can it be 
“ truly analysed into a double element. We only be- 
“ lieve that this something exists, because we believe that 
“ we hioio (are conscious of) this something as existing , 
“ the behef of the existence is necessarily involved in the 
“ belief of the knowledge of the existence Both are 
“ original, or neither. l)oes consciousness deceive us in 

* DiscuGBiona, p. 89. 
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“ the latter, it necessarily deludes us in the former , and 
"if the former, ihoiiyh a fact of consciousness, is false, 
“ the latter, because a fact of consciousness, is not true 
“ The beliefs contained in the two propositions, 

“1° I believe that a material world exists , 

“ 3°. I believe that I immediately know a material 
“ woild existing (m other words, I believe that 
“ the external reality itself is the object of which 
“ I am conscious in perception), 

“though distinguished by philosophers, are thus vir- 
“ tually identical The belief of an external world was 
“too poweiful, not to compel an acquiescence in its truth 
“ But the philosophers yielded to nature, only in so fai 
“ as to coincide in the dominant lesult They falsely 
“ discriminated the belief lu the existence, from the belief 
“ in the knowledge With a few exceptions, they held 
“ fast by the truth of the first , but they concurred, with 
“ singular unanimity, in abjuring the second ” 

Accordingly, Brown is rebuked because, while rej'ect- 
ing our natural belief that we Itioio the external object, 
he yet accepts our natural belief that it exists as a suffi- 
cient warrant for its existence But what leal distinction 
IS theie between Biown's intuitive belief ot the existence 
of the object, and Sir W Hamilton’s iiituitivm knowledge 
of it ^ Just tliiee pages previous,’’’ Sir W. Hamilton had 
said, “ Our knowledge rests ultmiately on certain facts of 
“ consciousness, which as primitive, and consequently 
“ incomprehensible, are given less in the form ot cogni- 
“tions than of beliefs ” The consciousness of an extei- 
nal world is, on liis own showing, primitive and 
incomprehensible , it therefore is less a cognition than a 
belief But if we do not so much know as believe an 
external world, what is meant by saying that we believe 
that we know it^ Either we do not know, but only 
believe it, and if so. Blown and the other philosophers 
assailed were right , or knowledge and belief, in the case 
of ultimate facts, are identical, and then, believing that 
* Discassiona, p 86, 
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we know is only believing that we believe, which accord- 
ing to our author’s and to all rational principles, is but 
another word for simple beheving 

It would not be fair, however, to hold onr author to 
his own confused use of the terms Belief and Knowledge 
He never succeeds in making anything like an intelli- 
gible distinction between these two notions consideied 
generally, but in particular cases we may be able to find 
something which he is attempting to express by them. 
In the present case his meaning seems to be, tliat 
Brown’s Belief in an external object, though instanta- 
neous and irresistible, was supposed to be siiffcjeffed to 
the mind by its own sensation , while Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Knowledge of the object is supposed to arise along with 
the sensation, and to be co-ordinate with it And this 
is what fcjir W Hamilton means by calhng Brown’s a 
mediate, his own an immedwte cognition of the object 
the real difference being that, on Sir AV Hamilton’s 
theory, the cognition of the ego or its modification, and 
that of the non-ego, are simultaneous, while on Brown’s 
the one immediately precedes the other Our author ex- 
presses this meaning, though much less clearly, when he 
declares'* Brown’s theory to be “ that in perception, tlie 
“ external reality is not the immediate object of consci- 
“ ousness, but that the ego is only determined in some 
“ unknown manner to represent the non-ego, which re- 
“ piesentation, though only a modification of mind or 
“ self, we are compelled by an illusion of our nature, to 
“mistake for a modification of matter, or non-self” 
Tins being our author’s conception of tlie doctrine which 
he has to refute, lot us see in what manner he proceeds 
to refute it. 

“You wiU remark,” he says,t “that Brown (and 
“ Brown only speaks the language of all the philosophers 
“ wlio do not allow the mind a consciousness of aught 
“ beyond its own states,) misstates the phsenomenon 
“ when he asserts that, in perception, there is a reference 
“ from the internal to the external, from the known to 
* Lectures, ii. 86. t 
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“ the unknown That this is not the fact, our ohserva- 
“ tion of the phienomenon will at once convince you 
“ In an act of perception, I am conscious of something 
" as self and of something as not self this is the simple 
“ fact. The philosophers, on the contrary, who will not 
“accept this fact, misstate it They saj/ that we are 
“conscious of nothing but a certain modification of 
“ mind , but this modification involves a reference to, — 
“ in other words, a lepresentation of, — something exter- 
"nal as its object Now this is untrue. We are conscious 
“ of no reference, of no representation we believe that 
“ the object of which we are conscious is the object which 
“ exists.” To this argument (of the worth of which some- 
thing has been said already) I shall return presently But 
he subjoins a second 

“ Nor could there possibly be such reference or repre- 
“ sentation , for reference or representation supposes a 
“ knowledge already possessed of the object referred to 
“ or represented , but peiception is the faculty by which 
“ our first knowledge is acquired, and therefore cannot 
“ suppose a previous knowledge as its condition ” And 
further on “ Mark the vice of the piocediire We can 
“only, 1°, assert the existence of an external world iii- 
“ asmucli as we know it to exist , and we can only, 2°, 
“ assert that one thing is repre.'seiitative of another, mas- 
“ much as the thing represented is known, independently 
“ of the representation. But how does the hypothesis 
“ of a representative perception proceed ? It actually con- 
“ verts the fact into an hypothesis • actually converts the 
“ hypothesis into a fact On this theory, we do not 
“ know tlie existence of an external world, except on the 
“supposition that that which we do know, truly repro- 
“ sents it as existing The hypothetical realist cannot, 
“therefore, establish the fact of the external woild, 
“ except upon the fact of its representation This is 
“ manifest. We have, therefore, next to ask him, how 
“ he knows the fact, that the external world is actually 
“ represented A representation supposes something 
* Lectures, ii. 138, 139. 
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“ represented, and the representation of tlie external 
“ M orld supposes the existence of that world Now the 
“ h3'pothctical realist, when asked how he proves the 
“ realit}' of the outer world, which, ex hypo! leu, he does 
“ not know, can only saj’-that he infers its existence fioni 
“ the fact of its representation But the fact of the re- 
“ presentation of an external world supposes the existence 
“ of that w’orld , therefore he is again at the point from 
“ which he started He has been aiginng in a circle ” 

Let me first remark that this reasoning assumes the 
whole point in dispute , it presupposes that the supposi- 
tion which it IS brought to disprove is impossible The 
theor}’ of the third form of Cosmothetic Idealism is, 
that though we are conscious onlj' of the sensations ivhich 
an object gives us, we arc determined bv' a necessity' of 
our nature, w'hich some call an instinct, others an intui- 
tion, otheis a fundamental law of belief, to ascribe these 
sensations to something external, as their substratum, or 
as their cause There is suiely nothing a priori impos- 
sible 111 this supposition The supposed instinct or in- 
tuition seems to be of the same family with many other 
Laws of Thought, or Natural Beliefs, which our autlior 
not only admits without scruple, but enjoins obedience to, 
under tlie usual sanction, that otherwise our mtelhgeiice 
must be a he In the present case, however, he, wnthout 
the smallest warrant, excludes this from the list of pos- 
sible hypotheses He says that we cannot infer a reality 
from a mental representation, unless we already know 
the rcalitj’ iiidepeudcntlj'- of the mental representation 
Now he could hardly help being aw'are that tins is the 
very matter in dispute Those who hold the ojimion he 
argues against, do not admit the premise upon which he 
argues They say that ive may be, and are, necessitated 
to infer a cause, of which we know nothing whatever 
except its effect. And ivhy not? Sir W. Hamilton 
thinks us entitled to infer a substance from attributes, 
though he allows that we know nothing of the sub- 
stance except its attributes. 

But this is not the worst, and there are few speci- 
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mens of our author in which his deficiencies as a philo- 
sopher stand out in a stronger light As Burke in 
politics, so Sir W Hamilton in metaphysics, was too 
often a polemic rather than a connected thinker the 
generalizations of hotli, often extremely valuable, seem 
less the matured convictions of a scientific mind, than 
weapons snatched uji for the service of a particular 
quarrel If Sir W Hamilton can only seize upon some- 
thing which will strike a hard blow at an opiponent, 
he seldom troiililes himself how much of his own edifice 
may be knocked down b}'- the shock Had he examined 
the argument he heie uses, sufficieiith’- to determine 
whether he could stand b}'^ it as a deliberate opinion, 
he would have perceived that it eommitted him to the 
doctniie that there is no such thing as representative 
knowledge But it is one of Sir W Hamilton’s most 
positive tenc'ts that there ts representative knowledge, 
and that Memory, among other things, is an example 
of it Let ns turn back to his discussion of that sub- 
ject, and sec what he, at that time, considered repre- 
sentative knowledge to be 

“Every act,''' and consequently every act of know- 
“ ledge, exists only as it now exists , and as it exists 
“ only in the How, it can be cognizant oiilj'- of a now- 
“ existent object But the object known in memory is, 
“ ex Iii/jjothesi, past , consequently, we are reduced to 
“ the dilemma, either of refusing a past object to be 
“ known in memory at all, or of admitting it to be only 
“ mediately known, in and through a present objech 
“ That the latter alternative is the true one, it will 
“ require a vciy few explanatory words to convince you 
“ What are the contents of an act of niemoiy P An act 
“of memory is merely a pi esent slate of mind winch ice 
'‘are conscious of not as absolute, but as lelatwe to, and 
“representing, another state of mind, and accompanied with 
“ the belief that the state of mind, as now represented, has 
“ actuallg been I remember an event I saw — the Liiid- 
“ing of George IV at Leith This remembiance lo 
* Lectures, i. 219, 220. 
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“only a consciousness of ceitain imaqinafions, %nvo/oinf/ 
" the tOHVichon that these imayincdions now repi esent ideally 
“ what I forme) Ip > eall// expet lenced All that is imme- 
“ diately known in the act of memory, is the present 
“mental modification, that is, the representation and 
“ concomitant belief Beyond this mental modification 
“ we know nothing ; and this mental modification is not 
“ only knomi to consciousness, but only exists in and 
“ by consciousness Of any past object, reed or ideal, the 
“ m>nd hnous and can Inoti nothing, for, ex lypothesi, no 
“ such object now exists , or if it be said to know such 
“ an object, it can only be said to know it mediately, as 
“ represented m the pi esent mental modification Properly 
“ speaking, however, we know only the actual and pre- 
“ sent, and all real knowledge is an immediate know- 
" ledge What is said to he mediately known, is, in 
“ truth, not known to he, but only believed to be for 
“ its existence is only an inference resting on the belief, that 
“ the menial modification tiiily rejjresenis what is in itself 
“ beyond the sphere of knowledge ” 

Had Sir W Hamilton totally forgotten all this, when 
a few lectures afterwards, having then in front of him 
a set of antagonists who needed the theory here laid 
down, he rejiudiated it — denying altogether the possi- 
bihty of the mental state so truly and clearly expressed 
in tins passage, and dflBrming that we cannot possilily 
recognise a mental modification to be representative of 
something else, unless we have a jircsent knowledge of 
that something else, otherwise obtained ^ With merely 
the alteration of putting instead of a past state of mind, 
a present external ob)ect, the Cosinolhetic Idealists 
might borrow his language down to the minutest detail 
They, too, believe that the mental modification is a pre- 
sent state of mind, which we are conscious of, not as 
absolute, but as relative to, and representing, “ an ex- 
“ ternal object, and accompanied with the belief that 
“ the object as now repiescnted, actually” is . that we 
know something (viz matter) only “ as represented in 
“the present mental modification,” and that “its ex- 
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“ istence is only an inference, resting on tlie belief that 
“the mental modification truly represents what is in 
“ itself beyond the sphere of knowledge. ’ They do not, 
strictly speaking, require quite so much as this for the 
word “represents,” especially with “ truly” joined to it, 
suggests the idea of a resemblance, such as does, in 
reality, exist between the picture of a fact in memory, 
and the present impression to which it corresponds , 
but the Cosmotlietic Idealists only maintain that the 
mental modification arises from someflnny, and that the 
reality of this unknoivii something is testified by a 
natural belief That they apply to one case the same 
theory which our author applies to another, does not, of 
course, prove them to be right, but it proves the suicidal 
character (to use one of Ins favourite expressions) of our 
author’s argument, when he scouts the supposition of 
an instinctive inference from a known effect to an un- 
known cause, as an hypothesis which can in no possible 
case be legitimate , forgetful that its legitimacy is re- 
quired by his own psychology, one of the leading doc- 
trines of winch is entiiely grounded on it. 

It is not only in treating of Memory, that Sir W 
Hamilton requires a process of thought precisely similar 
to that which, when employed by opponents, he declaies 
to be radically illegitimate I have already mentioned 
that in Ins opinion our peiceptioiis of sight are not per- 
ceptions of the outward object, but of its image, a “ modi- 
“ fication of light in immediate relation to our organ of 
“ vision,” and that no two persons see the same sun , pro- 
positions in direct conflict with the “ natural beliefs” to 
which he so often refers, and to which lleid, not without 
reason, appeals in this instance , foi assuredly people in 
general are as firmly convinced that what they see is the 
real sun, as that what they touch is the real table Let us 
hear Sir W Hamilton once more on this subject “ It is~ 
“ not by perception, but by a process of reasoning, that 
“we connect the objects of sense with existences bejmnd 
“ the sphere of immediate knowledge It is enough that 
* Lectures, u 153, 154 
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“ perception affords us the knowledge of the non-ego at 
“the point of sense. To arrogate to it the power of 
“ immediiitclj" inforiniiig us of external things, which arc 
“ only (he causes of the object toe immediately perceive, is 
“ either positivel}' erroneous, or a confusion of language 
“ arising from an inadequate discrimination of the phaeiio- 
“ inenoii ” Here is a case in which we know sonietliing to 
he a representation, though, in our autlior’s opinion, that 
which it represents not only is not, at the present time, 
known to us, but never ivas, and nevei will be so The 
Cosmothetic Idealists desire only the same liberty which 
Sir W Hamilton here exercises, of concluding from a 
pliJEiionienoii directly known, to something unknown 
which IS the cause of the phamomenon They postulate 
the possibility tliat what our author holds to be true of 
the non-ego at a distance, may be true of the non-ego at 
the point ol sense, namely, that it is not known ininie- 
diately, but as a iiecossaiy inference from what is known 
To shut the door upon this supposition as inherently 
inadmissible, and make an exactly siuiihu’ one ouisches 
as often as our s^’stom requires it, does not befit a philo- 
sojjlier, or a ciitic of philosophers."” 

In the controversy ivith Brown, which forms the second 
paper in the “ Discussions,” and much of which ivas 
transcribed from our author’s Lectures, the argument 

* Some of the inconsistencies here pointed out in Sir W Hamilton’s 
speculations rvspcitin^ feiLcption have been noticed, and ably discussed, 
by Mr Bailej, in the fuuith IcUci of the Second Series of his LcUcis on 
tiie Philosophy of the Human Hind 

In Ireatiiig of ilodilied Logic (Lectures, iv 67, 63), Sir W Hamilton 
piitihes, after his on ii ni.iijiici, ihc assumption made alike by liiiuselt .iiid 
by the Cosmothetic Idealists, and the grounds of jiistihcatiou are as avuil- 
citile to them as to him “ Real ti ulh is the correspondence of our thoughts 
“ u ith the existences which constitute their objects But here a dilliculty 
arises how tan n e know that there is, that there can be, such a eorre- 
‘ spondence 1 All tlidt we know of the objects is through the presentations 
of our faculties , hut n hether these present the objects as they are m 
themselves, we can never ascertain, for to do this it would be requisite 
■ to go out of ourselves, — out of our faculties, — to obtain a knowledge of 
‘ the objects by other faculties, and thus to compare our old presentations 
' nitu our new ” The very ditlieiilty which we have seen him throwing 
in the teeth of the Cosmothetic Idealists “ But all this, even were the 
supposition possible, would be incompetent to afford us tbe certainty 
‘required. For were it possible to leave our old, and to obtain a new, set 
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whidi I have now oxaniiued does not reappear. Sir W. 
llamilton perhaps had meanwhile become aware of its 
inconsistency with his own principles In the room of 
it, we have the following argument * If Brown is right, 
“ the mind either I non v the reality of what it rc2Jresents, 
“ or it does not ” The fir.'.t supposition is dismissed for 
the absurdities it involves, and because it is inconsistent 
Avitli Brown’s doctrine But if the mind does not know 
the reality of what it i epresents, the “ alternative remains, 
“that the mind is determined to rejji eseuf, and 

“ to represent, tlic reality winch it does not know ” 
And if so, the mind “ either blindly deteiinmes itself " 
or “is blindl}'^ determined” by a siqiernatural jiower. 
The latter sujiposition he rejects because ifc involves a 
standing miracle, the former as “utterl}'' iriational, inas- 
“ much as it would cvplaiu an effect, bj'- a cause wholly 
“ inadequate to its production On this alternative, 
“ knowledge is supposed to be the ellect of ignorance, — 
“ intelligence of stupidity — ^life of death ” All this 
aitiltery IS directed agamst the simpile sujiposition that 
by a law of our nature, a modification of our own minds 
may assure us of the existence of an unknown cause. 
The author's ^leisistent ignorance of Broivn’s ojiiniou is 
truly surpiising Bioivn knows nothing o( the mental 
modification as (tulj/ i epuibeniing the unknown icality , 

“ of faculliea, by whu'li to test the old, still the veracity of these new 
“ fncullies would bo equally obuoxious to doubt as the voracity of the old 
“For what quarantee could ne obtain for the credibility in the one case, 
“which ne do not already possess m the other? The new faculties could 
“ only assert their own truth, but this is done by the old, audit is iinposaiblo 
“ to im igiiie any presentations of the non-ego by any fiuilo intelligence 
‘ to which a doubt might not be raised, whetliei these pi esem iitious nerc 
‘ not merely subjective modifications of the conscious ego itselt ” It is a 
very laudable practice in philosophizing to state the dilhculiics stronglj 
But when the difficulty is one which in any case has to bo surinounted, 
we should allow others to surmount it in the same mode which we adopt 
for ourselves. This mode, in the present case, is our author’s usual one 
“ All that could be said in answer to suih a doubt is that if such weie true, 
“our whole nature is a he " in other words, our nature prompts us to 
believe that the modification of the conscious e^o, points to, and results 
from, a non ego with coiresponding properties The Cosmothctic Idealists 
do but say the same thing and they have as good a right to say it as our 
author. 

* Discussions, p 67. 
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he chiiiiis no knowledge as arising out of ignorance, no 
intelligence growing out of stupidity He claims only an 
instinctive belief implanted by nature , and the menacing 
alternative, that the mind must either determine itself to 
this belief, or be determined to it by a sjiecial interference 
of Providence, could be applied with exactly as much 
justice to the earth’s motion But though Sir W. 
Hamilton’s weapon falls harmless upon Brown, it recoils 
with teriible ellect upon his own theories of representa- 
tive cognition A lemenibrance, for example, does repre- 
sent, and truly repiesent, the past fact lemembered and 
we do, through that representation, mediately know the 
past fact, which in any other sense of the word, accord- 
ing to our author, we do not know Although there- 
fore the conclusion “ that the mind is bhndl}' determined 
"to repiesent, and truly to represent, the reality which 
"it does not know,” is not obligatory upon Brown, it 
is upon Sir W Hamilton On his own showing he has 
to choose between the absurdity that the mind " blindly 
determines itself,” and the perpetual miracle of its being 
determined by' divine interference This is one of the 
Aveakest exhibitions of Sir W Hamilton that 1 have met 
Avith inhisAvntings For thedifRcultyby whichhe thought 
to overw'helm Broivn, and which does not touch Brow'ii, 
but falls back upon himself, is no difficulty at all, but the 
merest moonshine The transcendent absurdity', as he 
considers it, that the mind should be blindly determined 
to repiesent, and tiuly to represent, the leality which “it 
does not know,” instead of an absurdity, is the exact 
expression of a fact It is a literal desciiption of Avhat 
takes place in an act of memory As often as we recollect 
a past event, and on the faith of that recollection, believe 
or knoAV that the event really happened, the mind, bv 
its constitution, is “blindly determined to represent, and 
truly to represent” a fact which, except as witnessed by 
that representation, “ it does not know ”* 

* Our belief m the veracity of Memory is evidently 'altimate no reason 
can be given for it which does not presuppose the belief, and assume it to 
be well grounded. This point is forcibly urged m the Pliilosopluoal Intio- 
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It may generally, I think, be observed of Sir W 
Hamilton, that lus most recherche arguments are his 
weakest they certainly are so in the present case It 
would have been wiser in him to have been contented 
with his first and simpler argument, thatBrown’s doctrine 
conflicts with consciousness, inasmuch as “ we are con- 
scious of no reference, of no representation ” or, to speak 
more clearly, we are not aware that the existence of an 
external reality is suggested to us by our sensations. We 
seem to become aware of both at once 

The fact is as alleged, but it jiroves nothing, being 
consistent with Brown’s doctrine Whether the belief 
ill a non-ego arose in our first act of perception, simul- 
taneously with the sensation, or not until suggested b}’- 
the sensation, we have, as I before remarked, no means of 
directly ascertaining As far as depends on direct evi- 
dence, the subject is inscrutable But this we may 
know, that even if the suggestion theory were true, the 
belief suggested would by the laws of association become 
BO intimately blended with the sensation suggesting it, 
that long before we were able to reflect on our mental 
operations, we should have become entirely mcapablc of 
thinking of the two things as other than simultaneous 
An appeal to consciousness avails nothing, when, even 
though the doctrine opposed were true, the appeal might 
equaUy, and ivith the same plausibihty, be made The 
facts are alike consistent with both opinions, and, for 
aught that appears. Brown’s is as likely to be true as 
Sir W Hamilton’s The difference between them, as 
already observed, is extremely small, and I wiU add, 
supremely unimportant If the reality of matter is 
certified to us by an irresistible belief, it matters little 

duction to Mr Ward’s able work, " On Nature and Grace . ” a book the 
readers of vrbicli are likely to be limited by its being addressed specially to 
Catholics, but showing a capacity in the writer nhich might otherwise 
hare made him one of the most effeclne cbdmpions of the Intuitive school. 
Though I do not believe morality to be intuitive in Mr Ward’s sense, I 
thmk ms book of great practical worth by the strenuous manner in which 
it maintains morality to have another foundation than the arbitrary decree 
ot God, and shows, by great weight of evidence, that this is the orthodox 
doolnne ot the Itoman Catholic Church 
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>vljL‘lliiT- we reacli the belief by two ste23s, or by only 
one 

The really impoi-tant difleience of opinion on the sub- 
ject of Peiceptiou, between Brown and Sir W Hamilton, 
IS far other than this It is, that Sir W Hamilton 
believes us to have a direct intuition not solely of the 
I’eality of matter, but also of its primary qualities, 
Extension, SoliditjL Figure, &'C , which, according to 
him, we know as iii the material object, and not as modi- 
fications of oui selves while Brown believed that niatter 
is suggested to us only as an unknown something, all 
whose attiibutes, as known or conceived by us, are icsolv- 
able into afiections of our senses^ In Brown’s ojiiiiioii 
we are cognizant of a non-ego in the ^lerceptive act, 
only 111 the indefinite form ot something external , all 
else we aie able to know of it is only that it iiroduces 
ceitain alfections iii us which is also our authoi’s opinion 
as leguids the Secondaiy Qualities The difierence there- 
Joie, between Brown and Sir W Plaimlton, is not of the 
kind which SirW Hamilton considers it to be, but con- 
sists mainly iii this, that Biow'ii really held, what Sir 
W Hamilton held only verbally, the doctrine of the 
Belativity of all our knowledge 1 shall attempt, fui iher 
on, to show that on the point on which they really 
differed. Brown was right, and Sir "W Hamilton totally 
wrong 

The considerations winch have now been adduced 
are subveisive of a great mass of tiiumjihaiit anim.id- 
^ eisioii b}' our author on the ignorance and carelessness 
of Brown, and some milder criticism on Eeid Sir W 
Hamilton thinks it astonishing that neitlicr of these 

* There IS also a difference between Brown and Sir W Hamilton m the 
pailicular category of intuitu e knowledge to winch they referred the 
cognition of the existcuce of matter Brown deemed it a case of the belief 
111 causation, which again heregaided as a case of our lutuitire belief in the 
ei'iistancy of the order of nature “I do not,” he says, (Lecture ixiv. vol ii p 
II ) “conceive that it is by any peculiar intuition w e are led to believe m the 
“ evistcuce of things without I consider this belief as the eflect of that 
“ more general intuition, by which we consider a new consequent, in any 
“ senes of aecustomed events, as the sign of a new antecedent, and of that 
“ equally general principle of association, by which feelings that hare fie- 
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philosopliers stvould have recognised Natural Eealism, 
and the third form of Cosmothetic Idealism, as two 
different modes of thought lieid, whom he makes a 
great point of claiming a.s a Natural liealist, was, he 
sa5'^s, quite unaware of the possibility of the other opinion, 
and did not guard against it by his language, leaving 
it, therefore, open to dispute whether, instead of being a 
Natural Reahst, he was not, like Brown, a Cosmothetic 
Idealist of the third class , while Brown, on the other 
hand, never conceived Natm-al Realism, nor thought it 
possible that Reid held any other than his own oiunion, 
as he invariably affirms him to have done I apprehend 
that both philosophers are entirely clear of the blame 
thus imputed to them Reid never iinagincd Brown’s 
doctrine, nor Brown Reid’s, as anything dirt'erent from 
Ills own, because in truth they were not different If 
the distinction between a Natural Realist and a Cosmo- 
thetic Idealist of the third class, be that the latter 
believes the existence of the external object to be infer- 
red from, or suggested by, our sensations, while the 
former holds it to be neither the one nor the other, but 
to be apprehended in consciousness simultaneously and 
co-ordinately with the sensations, Reid was as much a 
Cosmothetic Ideahst as Brown, and in the very same 
manner The question does not concern philosophy, 
but the history of philosophy, which is Sir W Hamilton’s 
strongest point, and was not at all a sti’ong point with 
either Brown or Reid , hut the matter of fact is worth the 
few pages necessary for clearing it up, because Sir W. 
Hamilton’s vast and accurate learning goes near to 
obtaining for his statements, on any such matter, 
implicit confidence, and it is therefore important to 

“ quently co-exieted, flow together and constitute afterwards one complex 
“ whole ” That is, he thought that when an infant finds the motions of 
bis muscles, which have been accustomed to take place unimpeded, suddenly 
stopped by what he will afterwards learn to call the resistance of an extei nal 
object, the mfaut intuitively (though perhaps not instantaneously) believes 
that this unexpected pheenomenon, the stoppage of a ‘eries of sensations, 
IS conjoined with, or as we now say, caused by, the presence of some new 
antecedent something which, not being the infant himself, nor a state of 
hiB sensations, we may call an outward object. 
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sliow tliat even where he is strongest, he is sometimes 
wiong 

In the severe criticism on Brown from which I have 
quoted, and which, though in some respects unjust, in 
others I cannot deny to be well merited, some of the 
strongest expressions have rcferenceto the gross raisunder- 
sttinding of Eeid, of which Brown is alleged to have been 
guiltyin not perceiving him to have been aNatural Eealist 
“ We proceed,” saj's our author,"^ “to consider the great- 
“est ot all Ihown’s eriors, in itself and m its consc- 
“ quences, his misconception of the cardinal position of 
“ Beid’s philosophy, iii supposing that philosopher as a 
“ kijpothetical realist, to hold with himself the third 
“form of the rcpitsi'ithilice hj'pothesis, and not, as a 
“ nuhnni realist, tlic doctiine of an iniuitwe Perception ” 
“Biown’sf ti.insmutation of Ileid from a natnral to a 
'' hypolhetucd realist, as a misconception of the grand 
“ and distinctive tenet of a school, by one even ot its 
“ disciples, is without a parallel in the whole history of 
“ philosophy , and this portentous error is prolific , chm~ 
“ cera chinia’i am parif Were the evidence of the niis- 
‘ take less unambiguous, we should be disposed rather to 
“ question our o\\ n perspicacity than to tax so subtle an 
“ intellect with so gross a blunder ” And he did, in 
time, feel some misgiving as to his “ own perspicacity ” 
When, in preparing an edition of Eeid, he was obliged 
to look more closely into that author’s statements, we 
find a icinaikable lowering of the high tone of these 
sentences , and he felt obliged, in revising the paper for 
the Discussions, to write ‘ This is too strong ” after a p.is- 
h.ige 111 which he had said thatj “ Brown’s interpretation 
“ of the fundamental tenet of Eeid’s philosophy is not a 
“ simple niisconcejition, but an absolute reversal of its 
“ real and even unamhiguom import ” AVell would it 
have been for Brown’s reputation if all Sir W Hamilton’s 
attempts to bring home blunders to him, had been as 
little successful as this 

In the work in which Ecid first brought his opinions 
* DiscuBSiona, p. 58 f Ibid, p 66. ^ Ibid. p. 60. 
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before tlie world, the “ Inquiry into the Human Mind,” 
Ins language is so unequivocally that of a Cosmothetic 
Idealist, that it admits of no mistake It is almost 
more unambiguous than that of Brown himself The 
external object is always said to be perceived througli 
the medium of “ natural signs ” these signs being our 
sensations, interpreted by a natural instinct Our sen- 
sations, he says, ■ belong to that “ class of natural signs 
“ which though we never before had any notion oi 
“ conception of the tiling signified, do suggest it, or con- 
“jurc it up, as it were, by a natural kind of magic, and 
“ at once give us a conception and create a belief of it ” 
“ I takef it for granted that the notion of hardnes», 
“and the belief of it, is fiist got bj' means of that par- 
" ticular sensation which, as far back as we can reineni- 
“ her, does invariably suggest it, and that, if we had ne\ er 
“ had such a leeliiig, we should never have had our notion 
" of hardness ” Again, | “ when a coloured body is pre- 
“ sented, there is a ceitain apparition to the eye, or to 
“ the mmd, which we have called ^/le appearance of colour 
“ Mr Locke calls it an idea, and, indeed, it may be called 
“ so v/'ith the greatest propriety This idea can have no 
“ existence but when it is perceived. It is a kind of 
“ thought, and can only be the act of a percipient or 
“ thinking being By the constitution of our nature, 
“ we arc led to conceive this idea as a sign of some- 
" thing external, and are impatient till we learn its 

meaning 

I must be excused if I am studious to prove, by an 
accumulation of citations, that these are not passing 
expiessious of Eeid, but the deliberate doctiiiie of his 
treatise. “ I think it appears fioni what liatli been said, 
“ that there are natural suggestions , particularly, that 
“ sensation suggests the notion of present existence, and 
“ the belief that what we perceive or feel does now 
“ exist . And, in like manner, certain sensations of 
“ touch, by the constitulion of our nature, suggest to us 

* Inquiry into tlie Iluinan Mind, Worlis (Hamilton’s cd ), p 122 
'I' Ibid. it i^^d, p. 137. 
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‘ extension, soliditjr, and motion.”* " By an onginal 
/ principle of our constitution, a certain sensation of 
touch both suggests to tlie mind the conception of 
‘ hardness, and creates the belief of it or, in other 
/ words, this sensation is a natural sign of hardness "t 
/ The word ^old has no similitude to the substance 
‘ signified by it ; nor is it in its own nature more fit to 
signify this than any other substance , yet, by habit 
‘‘ and custom, it suggests this and no other. In like 
manner, a sensation of touch suggests hardness, al- 
‘‘ though it hath neither similitude to hardness, nor, as 
‘‘ far as we can perceive, any necessaiy connexion with 
‘‘ it The difference betwuxt these two signs lies only 
‘‘ in this — that, in the first, the suggestion is the efi'ect 
“ of habit and custom , in the second, it is not the 
“ effect of habit, but of the onginal constitution of our 
“ minds “ Exten.sion, therefore, seems to be a quality 
*' svgr/ested to us ” (the itakcs are Eeid's) “ by the very 
” same sensations which suggest the other qualities 
“ above mentioned "When I grasp a ball in my hand, 
“ I perceive it at once hard, figured, and extended. 
“ The feeling is very simple, and hath not the lea-'t 
“ resemblance to any quality of body Yet it sugge.‘'ts 
" to us three primary qualities perfectly distinct from 
“ one another, as well as fiom the sensation which 
" indicates them When I move my hand along the 
“ table, the feeling is so simple that I find it difficult 
“ to distinguish it into things of different natures, 
“ yet it immediately suggests hardness, smoothness, ex- 
“ tension, and motion — things of very different natures, 
“ and all of them as distinctly understood as the feeling 
“ which suggests them “ The feelings of touch, 
“ which suggest primary qualities, have no names, nor 
“ are they ever reflected upon They pass through the 
“ mind instantaneously, and serve only to intioduce the 
“ notion and belief of external things, which by our 

* Inquiry into the Human Mind, WorkB, p. 111. 
t Ibid. p. 121 Ibid, p 121. 

§ Ibid. p. 123. 
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“ constitution, are connected with them They are 
“natural signs, and the mind immediately passes to 
“ the thing signified, without making the least reflection 
“ npon the sign, or observmg that there was any such 
“ thing ”* This passage, with many others of like 
import. Sir W Hamilton might usefully have meditated 
on, before he laid so much stress on the testimony of 
consciousness that the apprehension is not through the 
medium of a sign 

“ Let a mail press his hand against the table — he feels 
" it hard But what is the meaning of this P The 
“ meaning undoubtedly is, that he hath a certain feeling 
“of touch, from which he concludes, without any rea- 
“ soiling or comparing ideas, that there is sometlimg 
" external really existing, whose paits stick so firmly 
“ together, that they cannot be displaced without con- 
“ siderable force There is here a feeling, and a con- 
“ elusion drawn from it, or some way suggested by 
“it ... The hardness of the table is the conclusion, 
“ the feeling is the medium by which we are led to that 
“ conclusion ”f “ How a sensation should instantly make 
“ us conceive and believe the existence of an external 
thing altogether unlike to it, I do not pretend to know , 
“ and when I say that the one suggests the other, I 
mean not to exialain the manner of then- connexion, 
“ but to express a fact, which every one may be conscious 
“ of, namely, that by a law of our nature, such a con- 
“ ceptioii and belief constantly and immediately follow 
“ the sensation “ There are three ways in which the 
“ mind passes from the appearance of a natural sign to 
“the conception and belief of the thing signified — by 
“ original principles of our constitution, by custom, and 
“ by reasoning Our original perceptions are got in the 
“ first of these ways In the first of these ways, 

“ Nature, by means of the sensations of touch, informs 
“us of the hardness and softness of bodies, of their 
“ extension, figure, and motion , and of that space in 

* Inquiry into the Human Mind, Works, p 124. 
t Ibid. p. 126. % Ibid, p 131 
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“ wliicli tlicy move iitid ai’e placed ”* " In the testi- 

" niony ol Nature sriven tlie senses as well as m 
“ human testimony given by languai'c, tilings are signi- 
“ lied to us by signs and in one as well as tlio other, 
“ the mind, either by onginal principles or by custom, 
“passes fioin the sign to the conception and lielicf of 
“ the things signified . . The signs in original per- 
“ ceptions are sensations, of which Nature hath gu'cn 
“ us a great vanetj’’, suited to the variety of the things 
“ signified by them Nature hath established a real con- 
“ iiexion between the signs and the things signified, 
“and Natuie hath also taught us the inteiinetation 
“ of the signs — so that, previous to experience, the sign 
“ suggests the thing signified, and creates the belief of 
“it”t “It is by one jiarticular principle of our con- 
“ stitiition that certain features cxpioss anger, and by 
“ another particular principle, that ceitain features c\- 
“ pi ess benevolence It is, in like manner, bvone parti- 
“ ciilar principle of our constitution that a ceitain sensation 
“ suiiulies liaidiiess in the body ■which I handle , and it 
“ IS bj' aiiotlier particular principle that a certain seiisa- 
“ tion signifies motion in that body 

I doubt if it would he possible 'to extract from Blown 
himself an equal number of passages (and I iniglit have 
cited many moie) expressing as clearly and positivoly 
and 111 teims as irreconcilable with any other ojnnion, 
the doctrine which our author terms the third lorm of 
Cosmothctic Idealism , in the exact shape, too, in nliich 
Brown held it, unencumbered by the giatintous addition 
which Hir W Hamilton fastens on him, that the sign 
must “truly represent” the thing signified, — a notion 
which Eeid takes good care that he shall not he supposed 
to entertain, since he repeatedly declares that there is no 
resemblance between them That Keid, at least when he 
wi’ote the Inquiry, was a Cosmothetic Idealist , that up 
to that time it had never occurred to him that the con- 
viction of the existence and qualities of external objects 
I could be reg aided as anything hut suggestions by, and 

* Inquiry into tlio Human Mind, "Works, p 188. 
t Ibid, pp 194, 195. { Ibid. p. 195. 
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conclusions from, our sensations — is too obvious to be[ 

questioned by any one wlio has tbe text fresh in liis re-'^ 

collection Aceordingly Sir W Hamilton acknowledges 

as much m his edition of lleid, both in the foot-notes and 

in the appended Disseitalions After restating his own 

doctrine, that our natui.il beliefs assure us of outward 

objects, only bj" assuiing us that we are immediately 

conscious of tliciii, he adds,’^ “Keid himself seems to 

“ have become obscurely aware of this condition and 

“though he ncvoi letiacted hi.s doctrine concerning tlie 

“ mere suggestion ol extension, wc find iii his Essaj^s on 

“ the Intellectual Poweis assertions in regard to the 

“ immediate pciception of external things, which would 

“ tend to show that his later views ivere more in unison 

“ with the necessaiy convictions of iiiaiikmd ” And in 

another place f he saj's of the doctiine maintained by 

Eeid “ in his earlier woilc” that it is one which " if he 

“ did not formally retiait in his latei wTitings, he did 

" not continue to profess ” It is hard that Brown should 

he charged with blundering to a degree winch is “ poi- 

tentous” and “ without a parallel in the wdiole histoiy of 

philosojih}'-,” for attiibuting to Kcid an opinion which 

Sir W Hamilton confesses that lleid inaiiiT.nned in one 

of his only tw'o iinpoitant w'litings, and did nut reti.ict 

in the other But Sir "W Hamilton is still moie wrong 

than he confesses He is in a mistake when he says 

that Eeid, though he did not retract the opinion, did not 

continue to profess it For some reason, not apiiarent, 

he did cease to employ the Avoid Suggestion But he 

continued to use terms cc|ui\'alent to it “ Every dif- 

“ ferent peiceptioii is conjoined Avith a sensation that is 

“ proper to it The one is the sign, tlie other the thing 

“ signified “I touch the kible gently wuth my hancl, 

“and I feel it to he smooth, haid, and cold These aie 

“ qualities of the table pciccived by touch but 1 jia cciie 

“ them bg means of a sensation Avhich indicates them 

“ Observmjjthat the aqrocablc sensation is raised Avhen the 
o o 

* Foot-note to Eeid, p 129 t Dissertutions on Roid. p 621. 

I IDssaya on the Intellectual jPoners, Works, p. 312. 

§ Ibid. p. 311. 
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“ rose is near, and ceases when it is removed, I am led 
“ by my niitiire to conclude some quality to be in the rose, 

“ which is the cause of this sensation This quality in 
“ the rose is the object perceived , and that act of my 
“ mind by which I have the conviction and belief of tins 
“ quality, is what in this case I call perception Of 
this passage even Sir W Hamilton honestly says in a 
foot-note, that it “ appears to be an explicit disavowal of 
“ the doctrine of an intuitive or immediate perception ” 
Again “ AVhen a primary quality is perceived, il/e sen- 
“ sahon mimed latehj lends onr thoughl to the qualitij vgnified 
“ by it, and is itself forgot The sensations belonging 

“ to prnnaiy qualities carry the thought to tlie ex- 
“ ternal object, and immediately disappear and are forgot 
" Natuie intended them only as signs , and when tliej'" have 
“ served that purpose they vanish ”f “Nature h.is con- 
“ nected our perception of external objects with certain 
“ sensations If the sensation is pi odi/ced, the con esponding 
'‘perception follous, even when there is no object, and in 
“ that case is apt to deceive us ’’J “ In perception, 

“ wliether original or acquired, there is something ivlncli 
“ may be called the sign, and something which is signified 
“to us, or brought to our kimoledge by that sign In 
“ original perception, the signs are the vai lous sensations 
“ which are produced by the impressions made upon our 
“organs 2 'he thinc/s signified, are the objects peiceiied 
“ in consequence of those sensations, by the original con- 
“ stitution of our nature Thus, when I grasp an ivory 
“ ball in ray hand, I have a certain sensation of touch 
“ Although this sensation be in the mind, and liave no 
“ similitude to anything material , yet, by the laws of 1113' 
“ constitution, it is immediately follomed by the conception 
“and belief, that there is in my hand a hard smootli 
“ body of a spherical figure, and about an inch and a half 
“ in diameter This belief is grounded neither upon rea- 
“ soniiig, nor upon experience , it is the immediate effect 
“ of my constitution, and this 1 call original perception 

* Essays on the Intellectual Powers, p, 310 f Ibid. p. 313 

J Ibid. p. 32 a § Ibid.'iinMB. 
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AH these are as unequivocal, and the last passage as 
full and precise a statement of Cosmothetic Idealism, as 
any iu. the Inquiry. In the Dissertations appended to 
Eeid,* Sir W Hamilton, who never fails in candour, 
acknowledges in the fullest manner the infeiences which 
may be drawn from passages like those, hut thinks that 
they are balanced by others which “ seem to harmonize 
exclusively with the conditions of natural piesenta- 
tionism,”f and on the whole is “ decidedl}’^ of opinion 
“ that, as the great end — the governing principle of 
“ Eeid’s doctnne was to reconcile philosophy with the 
“ necessary convictions of mankind, he intended a doe- 
“ trine of natural, consequently a doctrine of presentative, 
“ realism , and that he would have at once surrendered, 
“ as erroneous, every statement which was found at vari- 
“ ance with such a doctrine” But it is clear that the 
doctnne of perception through natural signs did not, in 
Eeid’s opinion, contradict “the necessary con-victions 
of mankind ,” being brought into harmony with them 
by his doctrine, that the signs, after they i have served 
their puipose, are “ forgot,” which, as he conclusively 
shows in many places, it was both natural and inevitable 
that they should be. 'The passages which Sir "VY ' 
Hamilton cites as incoiisistoiTb with any doctrine but 
Natural Eeahsm, arc those in which Eeid affiiras that we 
perceive objects innuedtately, and that the external things 
which really exist are the very ones which we perceive. 
But Eeid evidently did not think these expressions incon- 
sistent with the doctrine that the notion and belief of 
external objects are irresistibly suggested thiough natural 
signs Having this notion and belief iricsistibly sug- 
gested, is what he Ineans by pcrcciiung the external 
objects He says so in more tliim one of the passages I 
have just quoted : and neither in his chapter on Percep- 
tion, nor anywhere else, does he speak of perception as 
implying anything more In that chapter he says,^ 

* Dissertations on Held, pp. 819-831 and 882-885. 
t Ibid, p 882 J Ibid p 820 

§ Essaya on the Intellectual Potrers, Essay u, chap y p 233 
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“ If we altenJ to that act of our mind which wc call the 
“ perception of an external object of sense, we shall find 
“ in it these three things Fii&t, some conception or 
“ notion of the object perceived. Secondly, a strong and 
“ m-esistible eoni’iction and belief of its present existence , 

“ and, Thndly, tliat this conviction and belief are imnie- 
“ diate, and not the eflect of reasoning ” We see in tins 
as in a hiindied other places, what Iteid meant when he 
said that our perception of ontwm’d objects is immediate 
He did not mean that it is not a conviction snggested 
iby something else, but only that the conviction is not 
'the effect of reasoning “ This convictioii"^ is not only 
“ irresistible, but it is immediate , that is, it is not by 
“ a tram of reasoning and aigiimentation that we come 

to be conviiK-ed of the existence of what we perceive 
As Nainie has given us the signs, so it is by an oiiginal 
flaw of oui natuie th.it we aie enabled to inteipret them 
'When Reid means aii) thing but this m contending foi 
an mmiodiatc pciccjiliuii of objects, he merely meau> to 
deny that it takes place thiough an image m the brain 
01 in the mind, as nunntaiiied bj' Oosmothetic Idealists 
of the first 01 the second class. 

The only plausible argument produced by Sju’ W 
Hamilton m proof of Reid’s Hatural Realism, and against 
his having held, as Brown thought, Brown’s own opinion, 
is, that when m the sjieculations of Arnauld he had belore 
him exactly tlie same opinion, ho failed to recognise it f 
But on a careful examiiuition of Reid’s criticism on 
Aiiiauld, it will be seen, that as long as Eeid had to do 
with Aiiiauld’s diieet statement of his opinion, he 
loinid nothing in it difl'eient from his own, but was 
jjuzzlcd, and thought that Arnauld attempted to unite 
incon.sistent opinions, becau.se, after throwing over the 
" ideal theory,” and saying that the only real ideas are 
our perceptions, ho maintained that it is stiU. true, in 
a sense, that we do not perceive things directly, but 
* Same Essay, p 259. 

t Essays on the Intellectual Powers, Essay ii chap. xiiL For Sir 
W Hamilton's remarks, see Lectures, ii. 50-53, Discussions, pp. 75-77 , 
t and Dissertations on £eid, p 823. 
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tlirougli our ideas. Wliat I asks Reid, do we perceive 
tilings through, our perceptions ? But if we merely put 
the word sensations instead of i^erceptions, the doctrine 
IS exactly that of Reid in the Inquiry — that we perceive 
things through our sensations. Most probably Arnauld 
meant this, but was not so understood by Reid If he 
meant anything* else, his opmion was not the same as 
Reid’s, and wo need no explanation ol‘ Reid’s not recog- 
nising it. 

One of the collateral indications that Reid’s opinion 
agreed with Brown’s, and not with Sir IV Hamilton’s, 
is that in treating this question he seldom or never uses 
the woid Knowledge, but only Belief, On Sir IV Ha- 
milton’s doctrine, the distinction between these two 
terms, however vaguely and mistil}’^ conceived by him, 
IS indispensable The total absence of any recognition 
of it in Reid, shows that of the two opinions, if there was 
one which he had never conceived the possibility of, it 
was not Brown’s, as Sir IV Hamilton supposes, but Sir 
W Hamilton’s In our author’s mind this indication 
ouglit to ha^'e decided the question for in the case of 
another philosopher he, on precisely the same evidence, 
brings in a verdict of Cosniothetic Idealism Krug’s 
system, he says,’*' as first promulgated, “was, like Kant’s, 
" a mere Cosniothetic Idealism , for while he allowed a 
“ knou'ledyc of the internal world, he onlj' allowed'a 
“ of the external ” 

It is true, Reid did not believe in what our author 
terms “ representative perception,” if by this be meant 
perception through an image in the mind, supposed, like 
the picture of a fact in memory, to be like its original 
But neither (as I have repeatedly obsoivcd) did Brown 
'What Brown held was exactly the doctrine of Reid in 
the passages that I have extracted He thought that; 
certain sensations, irresistibly, and by a law of our iiatuie, 
suggest, without any process of reasoning, and without, 
the intervention of any teriium quid, the notion of some- S 
thing external, and an invincible belief in its real ex- 
* Dissertations on Reid, p 797. 
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jistence If representative perception be tbis, both Eeid 
I and Browni believed in it if anything else, Brown be- 
lieved in it no more than Eeid. Not only was Eeid a 
Cosmotlietic Idealist of Brown’s exact type, but in stating 
his own doctrine, he has furnished, as far as T am aware, 
the clearest and best statement extant of their common 
opinion They differed, indeed, as to our having, in 
this or in any other manner, an intuitive perception of 
any of the attiibiite<i of objects, Eeid, like Sir W 
Hamilton, affirming, while Brown denied, tliat we have 
a direct intuition of the Primary Qualities of bodies. 
But Brown did not deny, nor would Sir W. Hamilton 
accuse him of denying, the wide difference between his 
opinion and Eeid’s on this latter point 

Before closing this chapter, I will notice the curious 
fact, that after insisting with so much emphasis upon 
the recognition of an Ego and a Non-ego as an element 
in all cousciousnc.ss. Sir W Hamilton is obliged to admit 
that the distinction is in certain cases a mistake, and 
that our consciousness sometimes recognises a Non-ego 
where there is only an Ego. It is a doctrine of his, re- 
peated in many parts of his works, that in our intonal 
consciousness there is no non-ego Even the remem- 
brance of a past fact, or the mental image of an absent 
object, IS not a thing separable or distinguishable from 
the mind’s act in remembering, but is another name for 
that act itself Now it is certain, that in thinking of 
an absent or an imaginary object, we naturally imagine 
ourselves to bo thinking of an objective something, dis- 
tinguishable fiom the thinking act Sir W Hamilton, 
being obliged to acknowledge this, resolves the difficultj'^ 
in the very manner for which he so often rebukes other 
thinkers — ^by representing this apparent testimony of 
consciousness as a kind of illusion " The object,” he 
says,* “ is in this case given as really identical with the 
“ conscious ego, but still consciousness distinguishes it, 
“as an accident, from the ego, as the subject of that 
“accident, it projects, as it were, this subjective pha’- 
* Lectures, ii. 432. 
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“ nomenon from itself, — views it at a distance, — in a 
“ word, objectifies it ” But if, in one half of the do- 
main of consciousness — ^the internal half — it is m the 
power of consciousness to “ project” out of itself what 
IS merely one of its own acts, and regard it as external 
and a non-ego, why are those accnsed of declaring con- 
sciousness a he, who think that this may possibly be the 
case with the other half of its domain also, and that the 
non-ego altogether may be but a mode in which the 
mind represents to itself the possible modifications of 
the ego ? How the truth stands in respect to this matter 
I will endeavour, in the following chapter, to investigate. 
Bor the present, I content myself with asking, why the 
same liberty in the interpretation of Consciousness which 
Sir W Hamilton’s own doctrine cannot dnspense with, 
should be held to be an insurmountable objection to the 
counter-doctnne. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE BELIEF IN AN 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Wk have seen Sir W Hamilton at work on the question 
of the reality of Matter, by the introspective method, 
and, as it seems, with little result Let us now ap- 
proach the same subject by the psychological I pio- 
ceed, therefore, to state the case of those who hold that 
the belief in an external i^orld is not intuitive, but an 
acquiied product 

T’his theory postulates the following psychological 
truths, all oi which are proved by experience, and are 
not contested, though their force is seldom adequatel} 
felt, by Sir W. Hamilton and the other thinkeis of tlie 
mtrospective school 

It postulates, .first, that the human mind is capable ol’ 
Expectation^ In other words, that after having had 
actual sensations, we are capable ot forming the concep- 
tion of Possible sensations , sensations which we are not 
feeling at the present moment, but which we might feel, 
and should feel if ceit.nii conditions were present, the 
nature of which conditions we have, in many cases, 
learnt by experience 

It postulates, secondly, the laws of the Association ot 
Ideas^ So far as we are here concerned, these laws 
are the following J.st Similar phienomena tend to bo 
thought ot together. 2nd Phamomena which have either 
been experienced or conceived in close contiguity to one 
another, tend to be tliought of together. The conti- 
guity IS of two kinds , simultaneity, and immediate 
succession. Facta which have been experienced or 
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thought of simultaneously, reeall the tliought of one 
another. Of facts which have been experienced or thought 
of in immediate succession, the antecedent, or the thought ^ 
of it, recalls the thought of the consequent, but not con- , 
versely 3rd Associations produced by contiguity be- 
come more certain and rapid by repetition When two 
phsenomena have been very often exiierienced in con- 
junction, and have not, in anj’' single instance, occurred 
separately either in experience or in thought, there is 
produced between them what has been called Insepar- 
able, or less correctly. Indissoluble Association • by 
which IS not meant tliat the association must inevitably 
last to the end of life — ^that no subsequent exjieiience 
or process of thought can possibly avail to dissolve it , 
but only that as long as no such experience or process 
of thought has taken place, the association is irresistible , 
it IS impossible for us to think the one thing disjoined 
from the other 4tli When an association has acquired 
this chai actor of inseparability — when the bond between 
the two ideas has been thus firmly riveted, not only 
does the idea called up by association become, in our 
consciousness, inseparable liom the idea which suggested 
it, but the facts or pliienomena answering to those ideas 
come at last to seem inseparable in existence things 
which wc arc unable to conceive apart, appear incapable 
of existing apart , and the belief we have lu their co- 
existence, though really a pioduct of experience, seems 
intuitive Innumerable examples might be given of 
this law One of the most familiar, as well as the most 
striking, is that of our acquired perceptions of sight 
Even those who, with Mr Bailey, consider the percep- 
tion of distance by the eye as not acquired, but intuitive, 
admit that there are many perceptions of sight which, 
though instantaneous and unhesitating, are not intuitive 
What we see is a very minute fragment of what we 
think we see. We see artificially that one thing is hard, 
another soft We see artificially that one thing is hot, 
another cold. We see artificially that what we see is a 
book, or a stone, each of these being not merely an 
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iiifurcnce, but a heap of inferences, from the signs which 
we see, to things not visible 

Setting out from these premises, the Psychological 
Theory maintains, that there are associations naturally 
and even necessarily generated by the order of our sensa- 
tions and of our reminiscences of sensation, which, su]!- 
posing no intuition of an external world to have existed 
in consciousness, would inevitably generate the belief, 
and would cause it to be regarded as an intuition. 

What is it we mean when we say that the object we per- 
ceive is external to us, and not a pairtof om- own thoughts^ 
We mean, that there is involved in our perceptions 
something which exists when we aie not thinking of it , 
which existed before we had ever thought of it, and 
would exist if we were annihilated , and further, that 
there exist things which we never saw, touched, oi 
otherwise perceived, and things which never have been 
perceived by man. This idea of something which is 
distinguished from our fleeting impiessions by what, in 
Kantian language, is called Perdurability , something 
which is fixed and the same, while our impressions vary , 
something which exists whether we are aware of it or 
not, and which is always square (or of some other given 
figure) whether it appears to us square or round — consti- 
tutes altogether our idea of external substance Who- 
ever can assign an origin to this complex conception, 
has accounted for what we mean by the belief in matter 
Now all this, according to the Psychological Theorj, is 
but the form impressed by the known laws of associa- 
tion, upon the conception or notion, obtained by ex- 
perience, of Contingent Sensations , by which are meant, 
sensations that are not in our present consciousness, and 
perhaps never were in our consciousness at all, but which 
in virtue of the laws to which we have learnt by experi- 
ence that our sensations are subj'ect, wc know that we 
should have felt under given supposable circumstances, 
and under these same circumstances, might still feel. 

I see a piece of white paper on a table. I go into an- 
other room, and though I have ceased to see it, I am 
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persuaded that the paper is still there I no longer 
have the sensations which it gave me , but I believe that 
when I again place myself in the circumstances in which 
I had those sensations, that is, when I go again into the 
room, I shall again liave them , and fuither, that there 
has been no inteiweniiig mo'ment at which this would not 
have bedn the case Owing to tins law of my mind, my 
copception' of the world at a,ny given instant consists, 
in only a small proportion, of present sensations. Of 
these I may at the time -have none at all, and they are in 
any case a most insignificant portion of the whole which 
I apprehend The conception T form of the world ex- 
isting at any moment, comprises, along with the sensa- 
tions I am feeling, a countless variety of possibilities of 
sensation namely, the whole of those which past observa- 
tion tells me that 1 could, under any supposable circum- 
stances, experience at this moment, together with an inde- 
finite’ and illimitable multitude of others which though 
I do not know that I could, yet it is possible that I 
might, experience in circumstances not known to me. 
These -various possibilities are the important thing to me 
in the world My present sensations are geiieially of 
little importemoe, and are moreover fugitive the possi- 
bilities, on the contiary, are permanent, which is the 
character that mainly distinguishes oui idea of Substance^ 
or Matter from our notion of sensation These possibili-' 
ties, which are conditional certainties, need a special name 
to distinguish them from mere vague possibilities, which 
experience gives no warrant for reckouing upon Now, 
as soon as a distinguishing name is given, though it be 
only to the same thing regarded lu a different aspect, 
one of the most familiar experiences of our mental nature 
teaches us, that the different name comes to be considered 
as the name of a different thing 

There is another important peculiai'ity of these certi- 
fied or guaranteed possibihties of sensation , namely, 
that they have reference, not >to single sensations, but to 
s ensatio ns Joined together in groups. When we think ot 
anything as a material substance, or body, wc either 

0 
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liave liad, or we think that on sonic given supposition 
we should have, not some oue sensation, hut a great and 
even an indefinite number and variety of sensations, 
generally belonging to different senses, but so linked 
together, that the presence of one annouiiees the possilile 
presence at the very same instant of any or all of the 
rest. In our mind, therefore, not only is this particular 
Possibility of sensation invested with the quality of 
permanence when we are not actually feeling any of the 
sensations at all , but when we are feeling some of them, 
the remaining sensations of 'the group are conceived by 
us in the form of Present Possibilities, which might be 
realized at the veij”^ momenta And as this happens iii turn 
to all of them, the group as a whole presents itself to 
the mind as jiermaiient, in contrast not solely with the 
temporariness of my bodily presence, but also with the 
teniporaiy diaractcr of each of the sensations composing 
the group , in other w ords, as a kind of permanent sub- 
stratum, undei a set of passing expeiieiices or iiiamfos- 
tations which i'S another leading character of our idea of 
subst.iuce or matter, as distinguished from sensation 
Let us now take into consideration another of the 
general chaiacters of our experience, namely, that iii addi- 
tion to fixed groups, we also recognise a fixed Older in 
our sensations, an Order of succession, which, when as- 
certained hy observation, gives rise -to the ideas of 
Cause and Effect, according to what I hold to be the 
true tlieoiy of that relation, and is in any case the source 
of all our knowledge uhat causes produce what effects 
Kow, of what nature is this fixed order among our sen- 
sations ? It i.s a constancy of antecedence and sequence 
But the constant antecedence and sequence do not gene- 
rally exist between one actual sensation and another 
^ eiy few such sequences are presented to us by ex- 
perience flu almost all tlie constant sequences which 
occur in Nature, the antecedence and consequence do not 
obtain between sensations, but between the groups wo 
luive been speaking about, of which a very small portion 
IS actual sensation, the greater part being permanent po- 
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sibiJities of sensation, evidenced to ns by a small and 
variable number of sensations actually present. Hence, 
our ideas of causation, power, activity, do not become 
connected in thought with our sensations as actual at all, 
save in the few physiological cases where these figuie by 
themselves as the antecedents in some uniform sequence 
Those ideas become connected, not with sensations, but 
with groups of possibilities of sensation The sensations 
conceived do not, to our habitual thoughts, present them- 
selves as .sensations actually expeiienced, inasmuch as 
not only any one or any number of them may be supposed 
abociit, but none of them need be present We find 
that the modifications which are taking place more or 
less regularly in our possibdities of sensation, are mostly 
quite independent of our consciousness, and of our pre- 
sence or ahsencc Whether we are asleep oi awake the 
fire goes out, and puts an end to one particular pos- 
sibility of warmth and light Whether we are present or 
absent the com iipens, and brings a new possibility of 
food Hence we speedily learn to think of Nature as made 
up solely of these groups of pos.sibilities, and the active 
force in Nature as inanitested in the modification of some 
of these by others The sensation's, though the original 
foundation of the whole, come to be looked upon as a 
sort ol accident depending on us, aud the possibilities as 
much more leal than the actual sensations, nay, as the 
veiy realities of which these are only the representations, 
appearances, or effects When this state of mind has been 
arrived at, then, and from that time forward, we aie 
never conscious of a present sensation without instantane- 
ously leferring it to some one of the groups of possibili- 
ties into which a sensation of that particulai description 
enters , and if we do not yet know to what group to 
refer it, we at least feel an irresistible conviction that it 
must belong to some gi'oup or other , i e that its pi e- 
sence proves tlie existence, here and now, of a great 
number and. variety ot possibilities of sensation, without 
which it would not have been. The whole set of sensa- 
tions diS possible, form a pei maneiit back-ground to any 

o 2 
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one or more of them that are, at a given moment, actual ; 
and the pobsibilities are conceived as standing to the 
actual sensations in the relation of a cause to its effects, 
or of canvas to the fiiruies painted on it, or of a root to 
the trunk, leaves, and flowers, or of a substratum to th.it 
which is spread over it, or, m tianscendental language, of 
Matter to Form 

"When this point has been reached, the Permanent 
Possibilities in question have assumed such unhkeness of 
aspect, and such difference of position relatively to ns, 
from any sensations, that it would be contrary to all we 
know of the constitution of human nature that tlicy 
should not be conceived as, and believed to be, at least 
as dilierent from sensations as sensations are from one 
another Their groundwork in sensation is forgotten, 
and they are supposed to be something intrinsically dis- 
tinct from it. \Ve can withdiaw ourselves fi’om any of 
our (external) sensations or we can be withdrawn from 
them by some othei agency But though the sensations 
cease, the pos.sibilities remain in existence, they aie 
independent of our will, our presence, and everything 
which belongs to us "We find, too, that they belong as 
much to other human or sentient beings as to ouiNelves 
We find other people grounding their expectations and 
conduct upon the same permanent possibilities on which 
we ground ours But we do not find them expenencing 
the same artual sensations Other people do not have 
our ">en>‘ations exactly when and as we have them but 
they have our possibilities of sensation , Avhatevcr indi- 
cates a present possibility of sensations to ourselves, 
indicates a present possibility of similar sens.atioiis to 
them, except so far as their organs of sensation may vai}'^ 
from the tjpe of ours This puts the final seal to our 
conception of the groups of po-ssibilities as the funda- 
mental reality in Nature Tlie permanent possibilities 
are common to us and to our fellow-creatures , the .actual 
sensations are not That which other people become 
aware of when, and on the same grounds, as I do, seems 
more real to me than that which they do not know of 
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unless I tell them The world of Possible Sensations 
succeeding one another according to laws, is as much 
in other beings as it is in me j it has therefore an exist- 
ence outside me; it is an External World. 

If this explanation of the origin and growth of the 
idea of Matter, or External Nature, contains nothing at 
variance with iiatuial laws, it is at least an admissible 
supposition, tlicit the element of Noii-ego which Sir W. 
Hamilton legaids as an oiiginal datum of consciousness, 
and which we ccitamly do find m our pieseiit con- 
sciousness, may not be one of its primitive elements — 
nia}' not have existed at all in its fiist inanifestations. 
But if this supposition be admissible, it ought, on Sir 
AV Hamilton’s principles, to be received as true. The 
first of the laws laid down by linn for the inter jiretation of 
Consciousness, the law (as he terms it) of Parcmiouy, for- 
bids to suppose an ongiiuil principle of our nature in order 
to account lor phanioineiia which admit of possible expla- 
nation from known causes If the supposed mgredieiit of 
consciousness be one which might grow up (though ive 
cannot prove that it did grow up) through later experi- 
ence , and if, when it had so grown up, it would, by 
known laws of our nature, appear as completely intuitive 
as oui sensations themselves, we are bound, according to 
Sir AV. Hamilton’s and all sound jihilosophy, to assign to it 
that origin. AVhere there is a known cause adequate to 
account tor a phanionienon, there is no justiticaiioii for 
ascribing it to an unknown one And what evidence 
does Consciousness fuinish of the intuitiveness of an im- 
pression, except instantaiieousiiess, apparent simplicity, 
and unconsciousness on our part of how the impression 
came into oui minds? These features can only pro\e 
the impression to be intmtive, on the hypothesis that 
there are no means of accounting for them otherwise 
If they not only might, but naturally would, exist, even 
on the supposition that it is not intuitive, we must accept 
the conclusion to which we are led by the Psychological 
Method, and which the Introspective Method furnishes 
absolutely nothing to contradict. 
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^klatler, then, may be defined, a Permanent Possibility 
of iSensation If I am asked, whether I believe ni 
matter, I ask whether the questioner accepts this defini- 
tion of it If he docs, I believe in matter and so do 
all Bevkeleians. In any other sense than this, I do not 
But I affirm wtli confidence, that this conception of 
Matter includes the whole meaning attached to it by 
the common world, apart from philosophical, and some- 
times irom theological, theones The reliance of man- 
kind on the real existence of visible and tangible object^, 
means reliance on the reality and permanence of Po'"'i- 
bilities of visual and tactual sensations, when no such 
sensations are actually experienced We are wai ranted 
in beheving that this is the meaning of iVIatter in the 
minds of maiij' of its most esteemed metaphx sictd 
cliainpions, though they themselves would not admit <is 
much for example, of lleid, Stewart, and Broirn. For 
these three philosophers alleged that all mankind, includ- 
ing Berkeley and Huuic, really believed in ilatler, in 1 -,- 
much as unless they did, they would not have tunied 
aside to save themselves from running against a post 
Now all which this manoeuvre really proved is, that they 
believed in Permanent Possibilities of Sensation AVe 
have therefore the sanction of these three eminent 
defendeis of the existence of matter, for affirming, that 
to believe m Permanent Possibilities of Sensation is 
believing in Matter It is hardly necessary, after such 
authorities, to mention Dr John.son, or any one else wlio 
resorts to the arffumentinn laciUtnum of knocking a stick 
against the ground Sir W Hamilton, a tar subtler 
thinker than any of these, never reasons in tins inaiiner 
He never supposes that a disbeliever in what he means 
by Matter, ought in consistency to act in any different 
mode from those who beheve in it. He knew that the 
belief on which all the practical consequences depend, is 
the belief in Permanent Possibilities of Sensation, and 
that if nobody believed in a material universe in any other 
sense, life would go on exactly as it now does. He, 
however, did beheve m more than this, but, 1 think, only 
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becd-Ube iL bad never occurred to him that mere Possi- 
bilities of Sensation could, to our artificialized conscious- 
ness, present the character of objectivity winch, as we have 
now shown, tliey not only can, but unless tlie known laws 
of the human mind were suspended, must necessarily, 
present. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that the very possibility 
of framing such a notion of Matter as Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s — the capacity in the human mind of imigining an 
external world winch is anythiug more than what the 
P.sychological Theoiy makes it — amounts to a disproof 
of the theory If (it may be said) we had no revelation 
111 consciousness, of a world whicli is not in some 
way or other identified with sensation, we should be 
unable to have the notion of .such a world. If the only 
ideas we had of external objects were ideas of our sensa- 
tions, supplemented by an acquired notion of permanent 
possibilities of sensation, we must (it is thought) be 
incapable of conceiving, and therefore still more incapable 
of fancying that we perceive, things which are not sensa- 
tions at all. It being evident however tliat some philoso- 
jiliers believe tins, and it being maintainable that the mass 
of mankind do so, the existence of a perdurable basis of 
sensations, distinct from sensations tliemselves, is proved, 
it might be said, by the possibility of believing it 

Let me first restate what I apprehend the belief to 
be. We believe that we perceive a something closely 
related to all our sensations, but different from those 
which we are feeling at any particular minute , and dis- 
tinguiahed from sensations altogether, by being perma- 
nent and always the same, while these are fugitive, 
variable, and alternately displace one another But 
these attributes of the object of perception are propei-ties 
belonging to all the possibilities of sensation which 
experience guarantees The belief in such permanent’ 
possibilities seems to me to include all that is essential 
or characteristic in the belief in substance. I believe 
that Calcutta exists, though I do not perceive it, and 
that it would stiU exist if every percipient inhabitant 
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were suddenly to leave tlie place, or be struck dead. 
But when I analyse the belief, all I find in it is, that 
were these events to take place, the Permanent Possi- 
bility of Sensation which I call Calcutta would still 
remain , that if I were suddenly transported to the 
banks of the Hoogly, I should still have the sensations 
which, if now present, would lead me to affirm that 
Calcutta exists heie and now We may infer, therefore, 
that both philosophers and the woild at large, when 
thej' think of matter, conceive it really as a Perinanciu 
Possibility of Sensation But the majority of philosophoi s 
fancy that it is something more , and the world at large, 
though they have really, as I conceive, nothing in their 
minds but a Permanent Possibility of Sensation, would, 
if asked the question, undoubtedly agree with the jilu- 
losophers and though this is sufficiently explained by 
the tendency of the human mind to infer diflerence ot 
things from diffeience of names, I acknowledge tlic 
obligation of showing how it can be possible to believe 
in an existence tianscendingall possibilities of sensation, 
unless on the hypothesis that such an existence actually 
is, and that we actually perceive it 

The explanation, however, is not difficult It is an 
admitted fact, that we are capable of aU conccption>i 
which can be formed by generalizing from the observed 
laws of our sensations. Whatever relation we find to 
exist between any one of our sensations and sometliing 
different from ?/, that same relation we have no difficulty 
in conceiving to exist between the sum of all our sensa- 
tions and some! hing different from them The differences 
which our consciousness recogni.ses between one sensation 
and another, give us the general notion of difference, and 
inseparably associate with every sensation we have, the 
feeling of its being diffeient from other things and when 
once this association has been formed, we can no longer 
conceive anything, without being able, and even being 
compelled, to form also the conception of something dif- 
ferent from it (.This familiarity with the idea of some- 
thing different from each thing we know, makes it natural 
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and easy to form the notion of something different from 
all things that we know, collectively as well as indi- 
vidually It is true we can foim no conception of what 
such a thing can he , our notion of it is merely negative , 
but the idea of substance, apart from the impressions it 
makes on our senses, h a merely negative one There 
is thus no psychological obstacle to our forming the no- 
tion of a somethin'' which is neither a sensation nor a 
possibility of sensation, even if our consciousness does 
not testil}' to it , and nothing is more likely than that 
the Permanent Possibilities of sensation, to which our 
consciousness does testify, should be confounded in our 
minds with this imaginary conception' All experience 
attests the strength of the tendency to mistake mental 
abstractions, even negative ones, for substantive realities , 
and the Permanent Possibilities of sensation which ex- 
perience guarantees, are so extremely unlike in many of 
their properties to actual sensations, that since we are 
capable of imagining something which transcends sensa- 
tion, theie IS a great natural probability that we should 
suppose these to be it 

But this natural proliability is converted into certainty, 
when we take into consideration that univci’sal law of 
our experience which is termed the law of Causation, and 
which makes us unable to conceive the beginning of 
anything without an antecedent condition, or Cause The 
case of Causation is one of the most marked of all the 
cases in which we extend to the sum total of our conscious- 
ness, a notion derived from its parts It is a striking 
example of our power to conceive, and our tendency to 
believe, that a relation which subsists between eveiy 
individual item of our experience and some other item, 
subsists also between our experience as a whole, and 
something not within the sphere of experience. By this 
extension to the sum of all our experiences, of the internal 
relations obtaining between its several parts, we are led 
to consider sensation itself — ^the aggregate whole of our 
sensations — as deriving its ongm from antecedent ex- 
istences transcending sensation. That we should do this. 
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IS a consequence of the particular character of the uul- 
Ibrm sequences, which experience discloses to us amon|r 
our sensations As already rein,ia’ked, the constant ante- 
cedent of a sensation is seldom another sensation, or set 
of sensations, actually felt It is much oftener the ex- 
istence of a group of possibilities, not necessarily including 
any actual sensations, except such as are required to show 
that the possibilities are really present Nor are actual 
sensations indispensable even for this purpose , lor the 
presence of the object (which is nothing more than the im- 
Tuediate presence of the possibilities) may be made kii' lu n 
to us by the veiy sensation which we refer to it as it-, eflect 
Thus, the real antecedent of an effect — the only aiitecedent 
which, being invariable and unconditional, we consider to 
be the cause — may he, not any sensation really felt, but 
solely the presence, at that or the immediately preceding 
moment, of a group of possibilities of sensation llcncc 
it IS not with sensations as actually experiene-ed, but ivitli 
their Pernuuient Possibilities, that the idea of Cause conios 
to be identified and we, by one and the same process, 
acquire the habit of regarding Sensation in general, like 
all our individual sensations, as an Effect, and also tliat 
of conceiving as the causes of most of our individual 
sensations, not other sensations, but general possibditic- 
of sensation If all these considerations put together 
do not completely explain and account for our conceiving 
these Possibilities as a class of independent and sub- 
stantive entities, I know not what jisychological analysis 
can be conclusive 

It maj'^ peiliaps be said, that the preceding theory 
gives, indeed, some account of the idea of Peiniancnt 
Existence which forms part of our conception of mattei, 
but gives no explanation of our believing these pei- 
maiient objects to be external, or out of ourselves I 
apprehend, on the contiary, that the very idea of any- 
tliing out of ourselves is derived solely from the know- 
ledge experience gives us of the Permanent Possibihties 
Our sensations we carry with us wherever we go, and 
they never exist where we are not , but when we change 
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our place we do not carry away with us the Permanent 
Possibilities of Sen'^ation they remain until we return, or 
arise and cease under conditions with which our presence 
lias in general nothing to do And more than all — 
they are, and mil be after wo have ceased to feci, Per- 
manent Possibilities of sensation to other beings than 
ourselves Thus our actual sensations and the per- 
manent possibilities of sensation, stand out in obtrusive 
contrast to one another and when tlie idea of Cause has 
been acquired, and extended by generalization from the 
parts of our experience to its aggregate ivhole, nothing 
can be nioie natural than that the Permanent Possi- 
bilities should be classed by us as existences generically 
distinct from our sensations, but of which our sensations 
are the elfect 

The same theory which accounts for our ascribing to 
an aggregate of possibilities of sensation, a permanent 
existence which our sensations themselves do not possess, 
and consequently a greater reality than belongs to our 
sensations, also exjilains our attiabuting greater objec- 
tivity to the Primary Qualities of bodies than to the 
Secondary Por the sensations whicli correspond to 
w'hat are called the Primary Qualities (as soon at least 
as we come to appiehend them by two senses, the eye as 
well as the touch) are always present when any pait of 
the group is so But colours, tastes, smells, and the 
like, being, in comparison, fugacious, are not, m the 
same degree, conceived as being always tliere, even when 
nobody is present to perceive them The sensations 
answering to the Secondary Qualities are only occasional, 
those to the Pnmary, constant. The Secondary, more- 
over, vary with different persons, and with the temporary 
sensibility of our organs ; the Primary, when perceived 
at all, are, as fai' as we know, the same to all persons and 
at all times. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OP THE BP.LIEP IN MATTl 11, 
HOW PAR APPLICABLE TO MIND. 

If the deductions in the preceding chapter are correctly 
drawn from knovsTi and admitted laws of the huniau 
mind, the doctrine which forms the basis of Sii AV 
Hamilton’s system of psychology, that IMmd and Mattel, 
an ego and a non-ego, are original data of conscious- 
ness, IS deprived of its foundation Although these t\\ o 
elements, an Ego and a Non-ego, are in our conscious- 
ness now, and are, or seem to he, insepaiable from it, 
there is no reason for believing that the latter ot them, 
the non-ego, ivas in consciousness from the beginning , 
since, even if it was not, we can perceive a way in w Inch 
it not only might, but must have growm up. AVc can see 
that, supposing it absent m the first instance, it would 
inevitably be present now, not as a deliverance of con- 
sciousness in Sir AV Hamilton’s sense, for to call it so is 
to beg the question , but as an instantaneous and irresis- 
tible suggestion and iiifcience, which has become by long 
repetition uudistinguishable from a direct intuition 1 
now propose to carry the inquiry a step farther, and to 
examine whether the Ego, as a deliverance of conscious- 
ness, stands on any firmer ground than the Non-ego , 
whether, at the first moment of our experience, we alread}' 
have in our consciousness the conception of Self as a 
permanent existence , or whether it is formed subse- 
quently, and admits of a similar analysis to that which 
we have found that the notion of Not-self is suscep- 
tible of 

It IS evident, in the first place, that our knowledge of 
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■mind, like that of matter, is entirely relative , Sir W. 
Hamilton indeed affirms this of mind, in a much more 
unqualified manner than he believes it of matter, making 
no reservation of any Primary Qualities “ In so far'* as 
“ mind is the common name for the states of knowing, 
“ willing, feeling, desiring, &c , of which I am conscious, 
“ it is only the name for a certain series of connected 
“phjEiiomena or qualities, and consequently expresses 
“only what is known But in so far as it denotes 
" that subject or hubstance in which the phsenomena of 
“ knoivmg, willing, &c , inhere — something behind or 
“ under tliese plimnoniena — it expresses what, in itself, 
“or in its absolute existence, is unknown” AVe have 
no conception of Mind itself, as distinguished from its 
conscious manifestations We neither know nor can 
imagine it, except as represented by the succession of 
manifold feelings which metaphysicians call by the name 
of States or Modifications of Mind It is nevertheless 
true that our notion of Mind, as well as of !3il atter, is the 
notion of a permanent something, contiasted with the 
perpetual flux of the sensations and other feehngs or 
mental states which we refer to it , a something which 
we figure as luraaimug the same, while the particular 
feelings through which it reveals its existence, change 
This attribute of Peinianencc, supposing that there were 
nothing else to be considered, would admit of the same 
explanation when predicated of IMind, as of ^Matter The 
belief I enteitain that ray mind exists, when it is not 
feeling, nor thinking, nor conscious of its own existence, 
resolves itself into the belief of a Permanent Possibility of 
these states If I think of myself as in dreamless sleep, or 
in the sleep of death, and believe that I, or in other words 
my mind, is or will be existing through these states, though 
not in conscious feeling, the most scrupulous examination 
of my belief wiU not detect in it any fact actually believed, 
except that my capability of feeling is not, in that interval, 
permanently destroyed, and is suspended only becau'^e 
it does not meet with the combination of outward oii- 
* Lectuiea, i 138. 
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ciim'^tances wlucli wonlrl call it into action the moment 
it did meet with that combination it would revive, and 
remains, therefore, a Permanent Possibilit}' Thus far, 
there seems no hindrance to our regarding Mind as 
nothing but the senes of our sensations (to which niu'-t 
now be added our internal feelings), as they actually 
occiir, with the addition of infinite possibilities of feeling 
requiring for their actual realization conditions winch 
may or may not take place, but which as possibilities are 
always in existence, and many of them present 

The Permanent Possibility of feeling, which forms my 
notion of Myself, is distinguished, by important thl- 
feiences, from the Permanent Possibilities of sensation 
which form mj' notion of what 1 call external objects 
In the first place, each of these last represents a small 
and perfectly definite part of the senes which, in its 
ciitiieness, foiins my conscious existence — a single groiiji 
of possible seiisalions, which experience tells me I might 
expect to have under certain conditions , as distinguislied 
from mere vague and indefinite possibilities, which ai e 
considered such only because they are not known to ho 
impossibilities My notion of Myself, on the contrary, 
includes all possibihties of sensation, definite or indeliiiitc, 
certified by experience or not, which I may imagine 
inserted m the senes of my actual and conscious states 
, In the second place, the Permanent Possibilities which I 
call outwaid objects, are possibilities of sensation onh', 
while the senes which I call Myself includes, along with 
and as called up by these, thoughts, emotions, and voli- 
tions, and Permanent Possibilities of such Besides that 
these states of mind are, to our consciousness, genencally 
distinct fiom the sensations of our outward senses, they 
are fuither distinguished from them by not occurring in 
groups, consisting of separate elements which coexist, or 
may be made to coexist, ivith one another. Lastly (and 
this diffeience is the most important of aU) the Possi- 
bilities of Sensation wdiich are called outward objects, aie 
possibilities of it to other beings as well as to me but 
the paiticular series of feelings which constitutes my own 
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lifp, is confined to myself no other sentient being shares I 
it with me 

In order to the farther understanding of the bearings 
of this theory of the Ego, it is advisable to consider it 
in its relation to thiee questions, which may very na- 
turally be asked with reference to it, and which often have 
been asked, and sometimes answered very erroneously 
If the theoiy is correct, and my Mmd is but a series of 
feelings, oi, as it has been called, a thread of conscious- 
ness, however sup]ilemented by believed Possibilities of 
consciousness which are not, though they might be, 
realized , if this is all that Mind, or Myself, amounts to, 
what evidence have I (it is asked) of the existence 
of my fellow-creatures P What evidence of a hj'per- 
ph3’sical world, or, in one word, of Grod? and, lastly, 
what evidence of immortality P 

Dr Eeid unhesitatingly answers, None If the doc- 
tiine is true, I am alone in the universe, 

I hold this to be one of Eeid’s most palpable mistakes 
Whatever evidence to each of the three points there is on 
the ordinary thcoiy, exactly that same evidence is there 
on this. 

In the first place, as to my fellow-creatures. Eeid 
seems to have imagined that if I myself am onlj'- a senes 
of feelings, the pioposition that I have any fellow- 
creatuies, or that there are any Selves except mine, is 
but words without a meaning. But this is a misappre- 
hension All that I am compelled to admit if I leceive 
this theory, is that other people’s Selves also aro but 
series of feelings, like my own Though my Mind, as I 
am capable of conceiving it, be nothing but the succes- 
sion of my feelings, and tliough ]\Iind itself may be 
merely a possibility of feelings, there is nothing in that 
doctrine to prevent my conceiving, and believing, that 
there are other successions of feelings besides those of 
which I am conscious, and that these are as real as my 
own The belief is completely consistent with the meta- 
physical theoiy Let us now see whether the theoiy 
takes away the grounds of it 
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"What arc those grounds P By wTiat. pvidence do I 
know, or by what considerations am I led to believe, 
that tliere exist other sentient creatures ; that tlie 
walking and speaking figures which I see and hear, have 
sensations and thoughts, or in other words, possess 
]\Iinds ? The most strenuous Intuifcionist does not in- 
clude this among the things that I know by direct intu- 
ition. I conclude it fiom certain things, which my 
experience of my oivii states of feeling proves to me to 
be iiiaiks of it These marks are of two kinds, ante- 
cedent and subsequent , the previous conditions requisite 
for feeling, and the effects oi consequences of it I con- 
clude that other huiiian beings have feelings like me, 
because, first they have bodies like me, which I know, 
in my own case, to be the antecedent condition of feel- 
ings , and because, secondly, they exhibit the acts, and 
other outward signs, which m niy own case I knou" bj- 
exponence to be caused by feelings I am conscious in 
myself of a senes of facts connected by an uiiilonn 
so(|uence, of which tlie bcgiiiniiig is modifications of my 
body, the middle is feelings, the end is outward de- 
meanour In the case of other human beings I have 
the evidence of my senses for the first and last links of 
the series, but not for the intermediate link I find, 
however, that the sequence between the first and last is 
as regular and constant in those other cases as it is m 
mine In my own case I know that the first link pro- 
duces the last through tlie intermediate link, and could 
not produce it without Experience, therefore, obliges 
me to conclude tliat theie must be an intermediate link, 
which must either be the .same in others as in myself, or 
a different one I must either believe them to bo alive, 
or to be automatons and by believing them to be alive, 
that is, by supposing the link to be of the same nature 
as in the case of which I have experience, and which is 
m all other respects similar, I bring other human beings, 
as pbamomena, under the same generalizations which I 
know by experience to be the true theory of my own 
existence. And in doing so I conform to the legitimate 
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rules of experimental enquiry The process is exactly 
parallel to that by which Newton proved that the force 
which keeps the planets in their orbits is identical with 
that by ivhich an apple falls to the ground It was not 
incumbent on Newton to prove the impossibility of its 
being any otlicr force , lie was thought to have made 
out Ins point when he had simply shown, that no other 
force need be supposed We know the existence of other 
beings by genei ahzation fioiii the knowledge of our 
own the genciali/ation merely postulates that ivhat 
experience shows to be a mark of tlic existence ol’ some- 
thing w ithin tlie sphcic of our consciousness, may be eon- 
( laded to be a mark of the same thing beyond tliat spheie 
d'his logical process loses none of its legitimacy on 
the supposition that neithm* iliiid noi ]\ratter is aiiy- 
tlnng but a permanent possibility of feeling What- 
ever sensation I have, 1 at once lefer it to one of the 
jjermaiient groups of possibilities of sensation which I 
call material objects But among these groups I find 
there is one (my own body) which is not only composed, 
like the rest, of a mixed multitude of sensations and possi- 
bilities of sensation, but is also connected, in a peculiar 
manner, ivith all my sensations Not only is tins special 
group always picsciit as an antecedent condition of evciy 
sensation I have, but the other gi'oujis are only enabled 
to convert their respective possiinlitios of sensation into 
actual sen-ations, by means of some previous change in 
that paiticLilar one I look about me, and though 
tlicie is only one group (or body) winch is oonuected 
with all my sensations ui tins peculiar manner, 1 
obseive that there is a great miillitudc of other bodies, 
closely lescmhling iu their ociisiblc properties (in the 
sensations composing them as groups) tins particular 
one, but whose modifications do not call up, as those of 
my own body do, a world of sensations in my conscious- 
ness Since they do not do so ni my consciouMiess, I 
infer that they do it out of my consciousness, and that 
to each of them belongs a woild of consciousness ol i(.s 
own, to which it stands in the same relation in winch 

V 
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■v^lL^t 1 oall my own body stands to min? And Inivmi' 
made tins generalization, I find that all other fact*' 
nithiii niv reach accord mth it. Each ot these hodi(*s 
exhibits to my senses a set of phsenomena (composed o( 
acts and other manilestations) such as I know, in iu_\ 
own case, to be effects of consciousness, and sucfi as 
might be looked for if each of the bodies has really m 
connexion witli it a woildof consciousness All this is as 
good and gcmiine an inductive process oil the theory i\e 
are discussing, a^ it is on the common theory Anv 
objection to it in the one case would be an espial objee- 
tion m the other I have stated the postulate rcquiied 
by the one theory the common theory is in need of tin' 
same If I could not, from m 3 - personal knowledge ot oin' 
sncces'ion of leeliiurs. infertile existence of other •?nccc"-- 
sion^ ot feelings, when manifested b}' the same outwaid 
Mgns, I could jn-t as little, liom ir.}- personal kiiowledi;i' 
ot a single spiritual Nubstance, infer b}- generalization, 
when I find the same outwaid indications, the exi^teiic' 
ot other spiritual substances 

As the theoiy loaves the evidence of the cxistcii'e 
of mv t'ellow-ereatnrcs oxacth' as it w-as before, so does 
]<■ also with that of the existence of (lod f:Jnpposuii! 
me to belie\e tliat the Divine Mind is simpl}- the sencs 
of the Divine thoughts and feelings pioloiiged thiounli 
etei’uit}', that would be, at an}' rate, believing (iod s 
existence t<j be as real as rai' own And as for eiidencc, 
the aigument ot l’ale\'’s Isatnral Theolog}-, or, lor that 
mattei, of Ins Eiidences of Clinstianit}', would stand 
exaetl}- wheie it does The De.sign argument i.s drawn 
tium the analog}' of human experience Fiom the 
relation which liuman w'orks bear to human tlnniglits 
and teclings, it inters a coi responding relation between 
woiks. moie or less similar but superhuman, and snpei- 
liumaii thoughts and feelings If it proves these 
nobody but a metapliysieiaii needs care wdiethcr or not 
it proves a mysterious substratum for them Again, the 
aignments for Kevclation undertake to prove by testi- 
mony, that within the sphere of human cxperieuee 
woiks were done requiring a greater tlian human pow'cr, 
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and Vordb baid requiring' a greater than human wisdom. 
These positions, and the evidences of them, neither lose 
nor gam anything by our supposing that the wisdom 
only means wise thoughts and volitions, and that the 
power means thoughts and vohtions followed by imposing 
phamomena 

As to immortality, it is precisely as easy to conceive 
that a succession of feelings, a thread of consciousness, 
may be piolonged to eternity, as that a spiritual sub- 
stance for ever continues to exist and any evidence 
which would prove the one, will prove the other Meta- 
physical theologians may lose the a pt loi i argument by 
wdiicli they liave sometimes flatteied themselves with 
haling pioved that a spuutual substance, by the essen- 
tial constitution of its nature, cannot perish But they 
had better drop this aigumentinany case. To do them 
iustice, they seldom insist on it now. 

The notion that metaphysical Scepticism, even at the 
utmost length to which it ever has been, or is capable of 
being, earned, has for its logical consequence atheism, 
is giouiided on an entire misapprehension of the Scep- 
tical aigunicnt, and has no lotiii> &''«««/« except foi persons 
w^ho think that whatever accustoms people to a rigid 
scrutiny of evidence is unfavourable to leligious belief 
This IB the opinion, doubtless, of those who do not 
believe in any religion, and seemingly of a great num- 
ber who do but it is not the opinion of 'Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, who says'* that "religious disbelief and philosophical 
“ scepticism are not merely not the same, but have no 
“natural connexion,” and who, as we have seen, makes 
use of the veracity of the Deity as his principal aigu- 
ment for trusting the testimony of consciousness to the 
substantiality of Matter and of Mind, which would have 
been a gross pcht%o pnncipit if he had thought that our 
assurance of the divine attiibutcs required that the 
objective existence of Matter and Mind should be hist 
recognised. 

The theory, therefore, which resolves Mind into a 
* Lectui C3, 1 394. 
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senes of feelings, -witli a back-gionud of possibilities of 
feeling, can effectually withstand the most invidious 
of tlic ai guinents duected against it But, groundless 
..s arc the extrinsic objections, the theory has iniiinsic 
difficulties nhich we have not yet set forth, and wliicli it 
Seems to me beyond the power of metaphysical analysis 
to remove Besides present feelings, and possibilities of 
present feeling, there is another class of phamomena to 
lie included in an cnunieiation of the elements making 
up our conception of Mind The thro id of conscious- 
ness which composes the mind’s phsciiomcnal life, con- 
sists not only of present sensations, but likewise, in part, 
o! mernoiies and expectations Now nhat arc those ^ 
In themselves, they are present feelings, states of jneseut 
cons..iousuess, aiid in that respect not distinguished liom 
sensations They all, moreovei, resemble some given 
sensations or loelnigs, of which we have previous]} had 
experience But they aie attended with the peeiiharit}, 
that each of them mvolvos a belief m more than its own 
liroaent existence A sensation involves only this but 
a remeinbiaiice of sensation, even if not icicried to any 
particular 'date, luvolies the suggestion and belief that a 
sensation, of which it is a copy or representation, actually 
existed in the past and an expectation involves the 
belief, more or less positive, that a sensation or othei 
feeling to which it directly refers, wiU exist in the futuie 
Nor can the pLienomena involved m these two states of 
consciJUsiKst, be adequately expressed, without saying 
that the belief they include is, that 1 ni}self foiineily 
had, 01 that I m}self, and no other, shall heieafter ha\e, 
the sensations leraembered or expected The fact be- 
lieved IS, that the sensations did actually form, or wull 
heie.ifter form, pait of the self-same senes of states, or 
tliieadofconsciousness, of which the remembrance oi ex- 
pectation of those sensations is tbc part now present If, 
ilicieloie, we speak of the Mind as a senes of feelings, 
wo aie obliged to comjilete the statement by calling it a 
•^iies of leelmgs which is aware of itself as past and 
future, and we are reduced to the alternative of behev- 
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iiig that the Mind, or Ego, is something different from* 
any senes of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of ac- 
cepting the paradox, that something which ex hypothesi is 
but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a senes 
The truth is, that we are here face to face with that 
final inexplicability, at which, as Sir W. Hamilton 
observes, we inevitably anive when we reach ultimate 
facts , and in general, one mode of stating it onl}^ appears 
more incompi eliensible than another, because the whole 
of human hin«uage is accommodated to the one, and is so 
incongruous with the other, that it cannot be expressed 
111 anj'' terms which do not deny its truth, 'I'he real 
stumbling block is jierhaps not in any theory of the fact, 
but 111 the fact itself The true incomprehensibility per- 
haps IS, that something which has ceased, or is not yet 
in existence, can still be, in a manner, present tliat a 
series of feelings, the infinitely greater part of which is 
past or future, can be gathered up, as it were, into a 
single present conception, accompanied by a belief of 
reality I think, by far the wisest thing we can do, is 
to accept the inexplicable fact, without any theory of 
how it takes place , and when we are obliged to speak of 
it in terms which assume a theory, to u&e them with a 
reservation as’ to their meaning 

I have stated the difficulties attending the attempt to 
frame a theoiy of Mind, or the Ego, similar to what I 
have called the Psychological Theory of Matter, or the 
Non-ego No such difficulties attend the theory in its 
application to ^latler , and I leave it, as set foith, to pass 
for whatever it is worth as an antagonist doctiine to that 
of Sir W Hamilton and the Scottish School, respecting 

J.1 , » 

* Mr Mansel, in his “Prolegomena Logica," shows a perception of the 
difierence here pointed out between the character of the Psjchologicjl 
explanation of the belief m Matter, and that of the belief in Mind , and he 
resolves the question by drawing a distinction between the tno I^oumciid, 
not often drawn by philosophers posterior to Berkeley He considcis the 
Ego to be a direct presentation of consciouancss, while with regard to the 
Non-ego he is not far from adopting the Berkeleian theory. The whole of 
his remarks on tlie subject are well north reading. See Piolegoineua 
Logica, pp 123-133. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OE THE PRIMARY QUALITIES 
OF MATTER. 

For the reasons which have been set forth, I conceive 
Sir lY Hamilton to be wrong in liis statement that a 
Self and a Not-self are immediately apprehended in our 
primitive consciousness. We have, in all probability, no 
notion of not-self, until after considerable experience of 
the recuirence of sensations accoiding to fixed laws, and 
in groups But without the notion of not-self, we can- 
not have that of self which is contiasted with it : and 
independently of this, it is not credible that the first sen- 
sation which we experience, awakens in us any notion of 
an Ego or Self To refer it to an Ego is to consider it 
as part of a series of states of consciousness, some portion 
of which IS abeady past The identification of a present 
state with a lemenibeied state cognised as past, is what, 
to iny thinkmg, constitutes the cognition that it is I who 
feel it “ I ” means he who saw, touched, or felt something 
^’esterda}' or the day before Ko single sensation can 
suggest personal identity this requires a series of sen- 
sations, thought of as forramg a line of succession, and 
summed up in thought into a Unity. 

But (hou ever this may be) throughout the whole of our 
sensitive life except its first beginnings, we unquestiou- 
tibly refer our sensations' to a me and a not-nie As soon as 
I liavc foimed, on the one hand, the notion ol Permanent 
i’ossiluhties ol Sensation, and on the other, of that con- 
tinued senes of feelings which I call my life, both these 
notions are, by an irresistible association, recalled by 
every sensation I have They repicscnt two things, with 
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Lotli of which the sensation of the moment, be it what 
it may, stands in relation, and I cannot he conscious of 
the sensation without being conscious of it as related 
to these two things They have accordingly received 
relative names, expressive of the double relation iii ques- 
tion i^^he thread of consciousness uhicli I apprehend 
the sensation as a part of, is the subject of the sensation 
'riie group of Permanent Possibilities of Sensation to 
Avhich I refer it, and which is ji'iitially realized and 
actualized in it, is the object of the sensation ' The sen- 
sation itself ought to have a coirehitive name, or rather, 
ought to have two such names, one denoting the sensa- 
tion as opposed to its Subject, the other denoting it as 
opposed to its Object But it is a remaihable fact, that 
tins necessitj' has not been felt, and that the need of a 
coiielative name to every relative one has been considered 
to be satisfied by the terms Object and Subject them- 
selves, the object and the subject not being attended to 
111 the relation which they respectively bear to the sensa- 
t’on, but being regarded as directly correlated witli one 
another It is true tliat they are lelated to one another, 
but only through the sciis-ition tlicir i elation to each 
other consists in the p^culiai ami iliileient relation in 
winch they severally stand to the sensation We have 
no conception of either Subject oi Object, either IMiiid or 
ilfattei, except as soinetluiig to which we rel'ei our sen- 
sations, and whatevei other feelmgs we are conscious of 
The verj' existence of them both, so :^ar as cognisable by 
us, consists only in the relation they respectively bear to 
our states of teeliiig Their lelatioii to each other is 
only the relation between those two relations The imme- 
diate correlatives are not the pair, Ubjei-t, Subject but 
the two pairs. Object, Sensation objectivelj" considered, 
Subject, Sensation subjectively considered. The reason 
■why this IS overlooked, might easily be shown, and would 
turiiish a good illustration of that mipoitaut pait of the 
Jjavvs of Association Avliich may bo termed the Laws of 
O bhvisc ence 

I have next to speak of a psychological fact, also a 
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consequence of the Liwsof Association, andAvithoutafulI 
appreciation of which, the idea of Matter can only be 
understood in its origiml groundwoik, but not in the 
superstructure which the laws of our actual experience 
have raised upon it ^Tlicre are certain of our sensations 
which we are accuslonied principall3' to consider subjec- 
tively, and others which wo are 2irincipally accustomed to 
consider objcctivel}’’ In the case of the flist, the rela- 
tion in wliieh wo most frequentlj', most habitually, and 
therefoi’e most easily consider them, is their relation to 
the senes of feelings of which the}"^ form a part, and 
which, consolidated bj* thought into a single conception, 
is termed the Subject In the case of the second, the 
relation in winch ue by fnefereuce contemplate them is 
their relation to some group, or some kind of group, of 
Perinanent Possibilities of Sens itioii, the present exist- 
ence of which IS coitificd to us by the sensation we are at 
the moment feeling — and which is termed the ObjeetJ. 
The difference between these two classes of our sensa- 
tions, answers to the distinction made by the majority of 
philosophers between the Piiraary anrl the Secondary 
Qualities of iMatter, 

We can, of com sc, tliink of aU or any of our sensa- 
tions in relation to their Objects, that is, to the perma- 
nent groups o[ iios-iibilitics of sensation to which we 
mentally refer them Thi'- is the mam distinction be- 
tween our senv;itions, and what we regard as our purelj' 
mental feelings These wc do not refer to any groups ol 
Permanent Possibdities , and in regard to them the dis- 
tinction of Sulqeet and Object is merely nominal These 
leelings have no Objects, except by metaphor (There is 
nothing blit the feeling and its Subject'. Metaphysicians 
are obliged to call tlie lecliiig itself the object Our sensa- 
tions, on the coutrarjq have all of them objects, they all 
are cajiable of being classed under some group of Perma- 
nent Possibilities, and being lefcned to the jiresence of 
that particular set of possibilities as the antecedent con- 
dition or cause of their own existence There are, how- 
ever, some of our sensations, in our consciousness of 
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wliicli the reference to their Object docs not play so con- 
spicuous and predominant a part as in others This is 
particularly the cfi.se with sensations which are highly in- 
teresting to us on their own account, and on winch w'e 
willingly dwell, or which by their intensity compel us to 
concentrate our attention on them These aic, of course, 
our jileasures and pains In the case of these, our atten - 
tion IS natiiiMlly given in a greater degree to the sensa- 
tions themselves, and only in a less degree to that whose 
existence they arc maiks of And of the two conce])- 
tions to ivhich they stand in relation, the one to which we 
have most tendency to refer them is the Subject , becaii'-'' 
our pleasures and pains are of no more importance as 
marks than any of our other sensations, but aio of veiy 
much more imjiortance than any others as jiarts of the 
thread of consciousness which constitutes our sentient 
life; Many indeed of our internal bodily pains we 
should hardly refer to an Object at all, were it not for 
the knowledge, late and slowly acquired, that they are 
always connected with a locivlorganic disturbance, of which 
we have no present consciousness, and wdiicli is therefore 
a mere Possibility of Sensation Those of our sensa- 
tions, on the contrary, wdiich are almost inditferent in 
themselves, our attention does not dwell on , oui consci- 
ousness of them IS too iiiomentaij' to be distinct, and 
we pass on from them to tlie Pcimaiieut Possibilities of 
Sensation which they arc the signs of, and wliicli alone 
are important to us We hardly notice the relation be- 
tween these sensations and the sulijective chain of con- 
sciousness of which th*y form so extieincly insignificant a 
part the sensation is hardly anything to us but the link 
which draw's into our consciousness a groiiji of Perma- 
nent Possibilities ; this group is the only tiling distinctly 
present to our thoughts. The unimpressive oiganic sen- 
sation merges in the mere mental suggestion, and we 
seem to cognise directly that which w'e think of only by 
association, and know onlj' by inference Sensation is m a 
manner blotted out, and Perception seems to be installed 
in its place. This truth is expressed, though not with 
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sufficient distinctness, in a favourite doctrine of Six W 
Hamilton, that in the operations of our senses Sensation 
IS greatest when Perception is least, and least when it is 
greatest , or, as he, by a very inaccurate use of mathe- 
matical language, expi esses it, Sensation and Perception 
are in the invei se ratio of one another 

With regard to those sensations which, without being 
absolutely indifferent, are not, in any absorbing degree, 
painful or pleasurable, we habitually think of them only 
as connected with, or proceeding from, Objects. And I 
am disposed to believe, contrary to the opinion of many 
philosopheis, that any of our senses, or at all events any 
combination of moie than one sense, would have been 
sufficient to give us some idea of Matter If we had 
only the senses of smell, taste, and hearing, but had the 
sensations accoiding to fixed laws of coexistence, so that 
whenever we had any one of them it marked to us a 
present possibility of having all the otheis, I am inclined 
to think that we should have formed the notion of groups 
of possibilities of sensation, and should have referred 
every particular sensation to one of these groups, 
which, in relation to all the sensations so referred to it. 
Would have become an Object, and would have bceu in- 
vested in our thoughts with the perinaneney and exter- 
nality which belong to ^Matter. J3ut though ive might, 
in this supposed case, have had an idea of Matter, that 
idea would iieces'^aiily have been of a very different 
complexion from ivliat we now have For, as we are 
actually constituted, our sensations ol‘ smell, taste, and 
healing, and (as I believe, with nearly all philosophers) 
those of sight also, arc not grouped together directly, 
but thiougli the comiexion which they all have, by laws 
, of coexistence or of causation, with the sensations which 
aie lelcrable to the sense of touch and to the muscles; 
those which answer to the terms ilesistancc. Extension, 
and Fig me. These, thciefore, become the leadmg and 
c mspicuous elements in all the groups w'here these are, 
( he group is every otlier member of the group presents 
Itself to our thougJits, kss as what it is in itself, than as 
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a mark of these As the entire group stands in the*" 
relation of Object to any one of the component sensations 
which is realized at a given moment, so do these special 
parts of the group become, in a manner. Object, in rela- 
tion not only to actual sensations, but to all the remaining 
Possibilities of Sensation which the group includes The 
Permanent Possibilities of sensations of touch and of the 
muscles, form a group within the group — a sort of inner 
nucleus, conceived as more fundamenl-J than the rest, on 
which all the other possibilities of sensation included in 
the group seem to depend, these being regarded, in one 
]>oint of view, as effects of which tliat nucleus is tlie cause, 
in anotlier as attributes of which it is the substiatuin or 
substance In this manner our conccjition of ]\Iatter 
comes ultimately to consist of Pesistance, Extension, 
and Figure, together with miscellaneous powers of ex- 
citing other sensations. These three attiibutcs become 
its essential constituents, and where these are not found, 
we hesitate to apply the name 

Of these properties, winch are consequently termed 
the Pi imary Qualities of Matter, the most fundamental 
IS Eesistance • as is proved by' iinmeious scientific con- 
troversies IVlieu the question aiiscs whether something 
which affects our senses in a peculiar way, as foi instance 
whether Heat, or Lieht, or Electricity, is or is not Matter, 
what seems always to be meant is, does it offer any', 
however trifling, resistance to motion If it were shown 
that it did, this would at once terminate all doubt. 
Hhat Eesistance is only another name for a sensation ot 
our muscular frame, combined with one of touch, has 
been pointed out by many' philosophers, and can scarcely 
any longer be questioned When we contract the mus- 
cles of our arm, either by an cxeition of will, or by 
an involuntary discharge of our spontaneous nervous 
activity, the contraction is accompanied by a state of 
sensation, which is different according as the locomotion 
consequent on the muscular contraction continues ficely', 
or meets with an iiiipedinient In the former case, the 
sensation is that of motion through empty' space After 
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having had (let ns suppose) this experience several times 
repeated, we suddenly have a diflcreiit experience the 
senes of sensations acco’npaji3’ing the motion of oui 
arm is brought, ivithout intention or expectation on our 
part, to an abrupt close. This interruption would not, 
of itself, necessarily suggest the belief in an external 
obstacle The hindrance might be in our organs, it 
might arise from pai al3"sis,or simple loss of power through 
fatigue But iii cither of these cases, the muscles would 
not have been contracted, and we should not have had 
the sensation which accompanies their contraction We 
may hai e had the will to exert our muscular force, but 
the exertion has not taken place * If it does take place, 
and IS accompanied by the usual muscular sensation, but 
the exjiected sensation of locomotion does not follow, we 
have what is called the feeling of Kesistance, or in other 
words, of muscular motion impeded , and that feeling is 
the fundamental element in the notion of Matter which 
results fi ora our common experience. But simultaneouslj’- 
with this leeling of Bcsistaiice, we have also feelings of 
touch , sensations of winch the organs are not the nerves 
diffused through our muscles, but those which form a 
network under the skin , the sensations which are pro- 
duced by passive contact with bodies, without muscular 
action As these skin sensations of simple contact in- 
variably accompany the muscular sensation of resistance 
— ^for we must touch the object before we can feel it 
resisting our pressure — there is earlj" formed an insepa- 
rable association between them "Whenever we feel re- 
sistance we have first felt contact, whenever we feci 

* Sir W Hamilton thinks (Dissertations on lleid pp 854, 855) that 
we are conscious of resistance through a “ mental ellort or nisus to move," 
distinct both from the original u ill lo move, and from the muscular sensa- 
tion “for vie are,” he says, “conscious ol it, though by a narcosis or 
“ stupor of the sensitive nerves n e lose all feeling of the movement of the 
‘ limb , though by a paralysis of the motive nerves no movement of the limb 
‘ follows tlie mental effort to move , though by an abnormal stimulus of the 
‘ muscular fibres, a contiaclioii in them is caused even lu opposition to our 
‘will " If all this 13 true — though by what experiments it has been sub- 
stantiated we are not told — it docs not by any means show tliat there is a 
mental nisus not physical, but merely removes the seat of the ntsus from 
the nerves to the biain. 
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contact, we know that were we to exercise muscular action, 
w e should feci more or less resistance In this manner 
IS formed the fiist fundamental group of Permanent 
Possibilities of Sensation ; and as we in time recognise 
that all our other sensations die connected in point of 
Jact with Permanent Possibilities of resistance — that in 
coexistence with them we should always, by sufEciciit 
search, encounter something which would give us 
the feeling of contact combined with the muscular 
sensation of resistance , our idea of Matter, as a 
Ltesistiiig Cause ol miscellaneous sensations, is now 
coiistitiiicd 

Lot us ofiseri'e, in passing, the elementary example 
iu'ie afforded of the Law of Insepaiable Association, 
aad the efficacy of that law to construct what, after it 
has been coiisti ucted, is undislmguishable, by any direct 
luteiTogation of consciousness, from an intuition The 
sensation produced by the simple contact of an object 
with the skin, without any pressure — or even with pies- 
sure, but without any iiiuscidai leaction against it — is no 
more likely than a sensation of warmth oi cold would be, 
to be spontaneously iclciiod to any cause external to 
oiii’sclves Put when the coiisltUit coexistence, in ex- 
perience, of this sensation of contact nith that of 
iiesistanco to our muscular effort wlienever such effort 
Is made, has elected the former sensation into a mark or 
sign of a Perniaiieiit Possibility of the latter , from 
that time forward, no sooner do we have the skin sensa- 
tion which we call a sensation of contact, than we 
cognise, or, as we call it, perceive, something exter- 
nal, corresponding to the idea we now form of Matter 
as a rcuklm^ object Our sensations of touch have be- 
come representative of the sensations of resistance with 
Avhich they habitually coexist just as philosophers have 
shown that the sensations of different shades of colour 
given by our sense of sight, and the muscular sen- 
sations accompanying the various movements of the 
eye, become ropieseiitative of those sensations of touch 
and of the muscles of locomotion, which are the only 
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real meaning of ivliat we term the distance of a body 
from us ^ 

The next of the primary qualities of Body is Exten- 
sion , which has long been considered as one of the 
principal stumbling blocks of the Psychological I'heory 
Reid and Stewart were willing to let the whole question 
of the intuitive character of our knowledge of Matter, 
depend on the inabiht}'- of psychologists to assign any 
origin to the idea of Extension, or analj^se it into any 
conihiiialion of sensations and reminiscences of sensa- 
tion Sir W Hamilton follows their example in laying 
gi'eat sticss on this point 

The answer of the opposite school I will present in 
its latest and most mipioved form, as given bj' Professor 
Bain, of Aberdeen, iii the Fust Part of his great woik 
on the Mind f 

Mr Bain recognises two principal kinds or modes 
of disciiininative sensibility in the muscular sense : the 
one corresponding to the degree of intensity of the 
musculai eflort — the amount of energy put forth , the 
other conesponding to the duiation — the longer or 
shorter continuance of the same eflort The first makes 
us acquainted with degrees of resistance , which we esti- 
mate by the intensity of the muscular energy required 
to overcome it To the second we owe, in Mr Bain’s 
opinion, our idea of Extension. 

Sir W Hamilton draws a distinction between two kinds of resis- 
tance, or rather, between tw o senses of the word the one, that which I 
have mentioned, and w hich is asensation of our niusLiilai fiume , the oihei, 
the property of flatter wliitli ihe old viiiterB railed Iiiipeiictrability, being 
that by which, howecer tiipahle of being compressed into a smaller spac e, 
it refuses to part with all it* extension, and be extruded from space dlto- 
getliei But these two liinds of resistance are merely two modes of 
regarding and naming the same state of eonsciou-ness , for if the body 
could be pressed entirely out of space, the onlv way m which we should 
discover that it had vauishecl would be by the sudden cessation of all sen- 
SiitioiiB of resistance It H alwavs the mu-cular sensation which constitutes 
the presence, and its negation the absence, of body, in any given portion 
of space 

t “ The Senses and the Intellect,” pp 113-117 My first extract is from 
the original edition, for in the one recently published (and enriched by 
many valuable improi ements) tiie exijosition I now quote is given more 
Siimmaiily, and in a maimer otherw ise less suited for my purpose. 
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“ When a muscle begins to contract, or a limb to bend, 
“ wo have a distinct sense of how far the contraction 
“ and the bending are earned, there is something in the 
“ special sensibility that makes one mode of feeling for 
“ half-contraction, another mode for thiee-fourths, and 
“ another for total contraction Our feehiia: of movmf> 
“ organs, or of contracting muscles, has been already 
“ affirmed to he different from our feeling of dead ten- 
“ sion — something more intense, keen, and exciting , 
“ and I am now led to assert, from in}"^ best oliservations 
“ and by infeienec fiom acknowledged facts, that the 
“ extent of range of a movement, the degree of shorten- 
“ ing of a muscle, is a matter of disciiminatiic sensi- 
‘ bility I believe it to be much less jironounced, less 
“ exact, than the sen^e of resistance above desciibed, 
“ but to be not the less real and demonstrable 

“ If we suppose a weight raised, by the flexing of the 
“ arm, first four inches, and then eight inches , it is 
" obvious that the mere amount of exertion or expended 
“ power will he greatoi, and the sensibility increased in 
“ proportion In this view, the sense of range would 
“ simpl)'- be the sense of a greater or less continuance of 
" the same eflort, that effoit being expended in move- 
“ ment. We can have no difficulty in behoving that 
“ there should be a discimimating sensibility in tins 
“ case , it seems very iiatuial that we should be difler- 
“ ently afiected by an action continued four or five times 
“ longer than another. If this be admitted, as tiiie to 
“ observation, and as inevitably arising fiom the ex- 
“ isteiicc of any discrimimitioii whatsoever of degrees of 
“ expended power, everything is granted that is con- 
“ tended for at piesciit It is not meant to affirm that 
“ at each degree of shortening of a muscle, or each inter- 
“ mediate attitude of a limb, theie is an impression made 
“ on the centres that can be distmguislicd from the im- 
“ pression of every othci position or degree of shorlcn- 
“ mg , it IS enough to require that the range or ainouiit 
“ of movcniont gone over should be a matter of distinct 
" perception, through the sensibility to the amount of 
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“ foice expended in time, the degree of effort being the 
“ same The sensibility now in question differs from 
‘ tlie former (from sensibility to the intensity of effort) 
*' chiefly in making the degree turn upon duration, and 
‘ not upon the amount expended each instant, and it 
“ seems to me impossible to denj'- that force increased 
“ or diminished simply as regards continuance, is as 
“ much a suliject of discriminative sensibility as force 
• increased or diminished m the intensity of the sus- 
“ taiiied eft'ort 

" If the sense of degrees of range be thus' admitted as 
“ a genuine muscular deternimation, its functions in out 
“ waid peicpption are very important The attributes of 
‘ extension and space fall under its scope In the first 
" place, it giies the feeling of tiueai e.rten^ion, inasmuch 
“ as this IS measured by the sweep of a limb, or other 
“ organ inoi'od bv muscles The diffoiencc between six 
‘ inches and eighteen iiithes is expressed to us by the 
“ different dcgiees of contraction of some one group of 
“ muscles , those, foi cx.imple, that flex the arm, or, in 
“ wrlkiiig, those that flex or extend the lower limb 
‘ The inwaid iiiipicssion conespondmg to the outward 
fact of SIX inches in length, is an iiujiression arising 
“ from the continued slioitening of a muscle, a true 
‘ iiiuscular sensibility It is the impression of a mus- 
“ ciilar eflbrt having a cirtain continuance, a greater 
“ length produces a gi cater continuance (or a more rapid 
“ movement) and in consequence an iiici cased feeling of 
“ expended power 

“ The di'Ciiniination of length in any one direction 
“ includes (‘.riension in any direction Whether it be 
‘ length, bicadth, or height, the peiception has pre- 
‘‘ cisely the same character Hence superlici.il and solid 
" diinen‘>ions, the size or magnitude of a solid object, 
“ come to be tclt in a similar manner 

“ It wdl be obvious that what is called situation or 
“ Localit}" must come undei the same head, as these arc 
“measured by distance taken along iiith direction, 
“ diicction being itself estimated by distance, both in 
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“ common observation and in mathematical theory In 
“ like manner, form or shape is ascertained through the 
“ same primitive sensibility to extension or range 

“ By the muscular sensibility thus associated with 
“ prolouged contraction we can therefore compare dif- 
“ ferent degrees of the attribute of space, an other words, 
“ difference of length, surface, situation, atid form' When 
“ comparing two different lengths we can feel which is 
“ the greater, just as in comparing two different weights 
“ or resistances We can also, as in the case of weiglit, 
“ acquire some absolute standard of comparison, through 
“ the permanency of impressions sufficiently often re- 
“ peated We can engrain the feeling of contraction ot 
“ the muscles of tlie lower limb due to a pace of thirty 
“ inches, and can say that some one given pace is le'^s or 
“ more than this amount According to the delicacy ot 
“ the muscular tissue we can, by shorter or longer 
“ practice, acquire distinct impressions for every standard 
“ dimension, and can decide at once whether a given 
“ length is four inches or four and a hall', nine or ten, 
“ twenty or twenty-one This sensibility to size, en- 
“ ablingus to dispense with the use of measures of length, 
“ is an acquirement suited to manymecliamcal opeAtiuns 
“ In drawing, painting, and engraving, and mthe plastic 
“ arts, the engrained disci miination of the most delicate 
“ differences is an iiidispeiibable qualification 

“ The third attribute of muscular discrimination is the 
“ velocity or speed of the movement It is difficult to 
“ separate this fiom the foregoing In the feeling of 
“ range, velocityaiiswers the same purpose as continuance, 
“ both imply an enhancement of ellort, or of expended 
“ power, diff'erent in its nature from the increase of dead 
“ effort in one fixed situation We must learn to feel 
“ that a slow motion for a long time is the same us 
“ a quicker motion with less duration , which we can 
“ easily do by seeing that they both pioduce the same 
“ effect in exhausting the full lange of a limb II we 
“ experiment upon the different ways of accomplishing a 
“ total sweep of the arm, we shall find that the slow 

Q 
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“ movements loncj continued are equal to quick motions 
“ of short continiTance, and we arc thus able by either 
“ course to acquire to ourselves a measure of range and 

lineal extension . 

“ We would thus trace the perception of the mathe- 
“ raatical and mechanical properties of matter to the 
“ muscular sensibility alone We admit that this per- 
“ ception is by no means very accurate if we exclude the 
“ special senses, hut we are bound to show at the outset 
“ that these senses are not essential to the perception, as 
“ we shall afterwards show that it is to the musculai 
“ apparatus associated with the senses that their more 
“ exalted sensibility must he also ascribed. The space 
" moved through by the foot in pacing may he appre- 
“ ciated solely through the muscles of the limb, as well 
“ as by the movements of the touching hand or the seeing 
" eye Whence we may accede to the assertion somc- 
“ times made, that the properties of space might he con- 
" ceivecl, or felt, in the absence of an external world, or 
“ of any other matter than that composing the body of 
“ the percipient being , I'or the body s own movements 
“ in empty space would suflSce to make the very same 
“ imjJresMons on the mind as the movements excited by 
“ outward objects A perception of length, or height, oi 
“ speed, IS the mental impression, or state of conscions- 
“ ness, accompanying some mode of muscular movement, 
“ and this movement may he generated from within as 
“ well as from without , in both cases the state of con- 
“ sciousness is exactly the same ” 

A theory of Extension somewhat similar, though less 
clearly unfolded, was advanced by Brown, and as it stands 
in his statement, fell under the ciiticism of Sir W 
Hamilton , who gives it, as he thinks, a short and crush- 
ing retiitation, as follows — 

“ As tar as I can find his meaning in his cloud of words, 
“ he argues thus — The notion of Time or succession 
“ being supposed, that of lovtjiiudmdl extension is given 
“ in the succession of feelings which accompanies the 

* Dissertations on Keid, p 869 
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“ graduEil contraction of a muscle ; tbe notion of this 
“ succession constitutes, ip<to fuefo, the notion of a certain 
“ length, and the notionofthis length (he quietly takes for 
“ granted) is the notion of longitudinal extension sought. 
“ The paralogism here is transparent Length is an 
“ ambiguous teim, and it is length in space, extensive 
“ length, and not length in time, protensive length, 
“ whose notion it is the problem to evolve To convert, 
“ therefore, the notion of a certain kind of length (and 
“ that ceitain kind being also coiifessedl}’^ oiily length in 
“ time) into the notion of a length iii space, is at best an 
“idle begging of the question — Is it notP Tlien I 
“ would ask, whether the series of feelings of which we 
“ are aware in tlie gradual contraction of a muscle, 
“ involves the consciousness of being a succession in 
“ length, (1) in time alone ^ or (2) in space alone? or (-3) 
“ in time and space together^ These three cases will 
“ be allowed to be exhaustive If the first be alfirmed , 
“ if the succession appear in consciousness a succession 
“ in timecxclusivcly,thcnnothing has been accomplished, 
“ for the notion of extension oi space is in no ivay con- 
“ tamed in the notion of duiation or time Again, if 
“ the second or thud is affirmed, if the scries appear to 
“ consciousness a succession iii length, either in space 
“ alone, or in space and tune together, then is the notion 
“ it behoved to generate employed to generate itself” 
The dilemma looks foiinidable, but one of its horns 
is blunt , for the very assertion of Brown, and of all 
who hold the Psychological theory, is that the notion of 
length in space, not being in oui consciousness originally, 
is constructed by the mind’s laws out of the notion of 
length in time Their argument is not, as Sir W 
Hamilton fancied, a fallacious confusion between two 
different meanings of the word length, but an identifica- 
tion of them as one Sir W Hamilton did not fuUy 
understand the argument He saw that a succession ol 
feelings, such as that which Brown spoke of, could not 
possibly give us the idea of sniiullaiieoiis existence But 
he was mistaken in supposing that Brown’s argument 

Q 2 
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implied this absurdity. The notion of simultaneity must 
he supposed to hare been abeady acquii-ed , as it neces- 
sarily Avould be at the very earliest period, from the 
familiar fact that we often have sensations simultane- 
ously What Blown had to show was, that the idea of 
the particular mode of simultaneous existence called 
Extension, might arise, not certainly out of a mere suc- 
cession of muscular sensations, but out of that added to 
the knowledge already possessed that sensations of 
touch may be simultaneous Suppose two small bodies, 
A and B, sufficiently near together to admit of their 
being touched simultaneously,- one with the right hand, 
the other with the left Here are two tactual sensations 
which are simultaneous, just as a seii=atiou of colour and 
one of odour might be , and tins makes us cognise the 
two objects of touch as both existing at once The 
question then is, w hat have we in our minds, when we re- 
present to ourselves the i elation between these two objects 
aheadj^knowiitobe simultaneous, in the form of Extension, 
or intervening Space — a relation which u e do not suppose 
to exist between the colour and the odour Now those 
who agree with Brown, say that whatever the notion of 
Extension may be, we acquire it by passing our hand or 
some other organ of touch, in a longitudinal direction 
from A to B that this process, as far as we are conscious 
of it, consists of a senes of varied muscular sensations, 
difffciing according to the amount of muscular effort, and, 
the efi'ort being given, diffciing in length of time^ When 
we say that theie is a space between A and B, we mean 
that some amount of these muscular sensations must 
intervene, and when we say that the space is greater 
or less, we mean that the series of sensations (amount of 
muscular effort being given) is longer or shorter If 
another object, C, is farther off in the same line, we 
judge its distance to be greater, because, to reach it, the 
senes of muscular sensations must be iuither prolonged, 
or else theie must be the increase of elloi-t which corie- 
sponds to augmented velocity Now this, which is 
unquestionably the mode in which we become aware of 
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extension, is considered by tlic psycliologists in question 
to be extension. The idea of Extended Body they con-< 
sider to be that of a vaiiety of resisting points, existing 
simultaneously, but which can be perceived by the same 
tactile organ only successively, at the end of a senes of 
muscular sensations which constitutes their distance ; and 
are said to be at different distances from one another 
because the series of intervening muscular sensations is 
longer in some cases than in others * 

The theory may be recapitulated as follows The 
sensation of muscular motion unimpeded constitutes oui 
notion of empty .space, and the sen.sation of muscular 
motion impeded constitutes that of filled space Space 
IS Room — room for movement , which its German name, 
Bauv), distinctly confirms TVe have a sensation which 
accompanies the free movement of our organs, say for 
instance of our arm ’ This sensation is variously modi- 
fied by the direction, and by the amount of the move- 
ment We have different states of muscular sensation 
corresponding to the movements of the arm upward, 
downward, to right, to left, or in any radius whatever ot a 

■* It IS not pretended that all this was clearly seen by Btown It is 
impossible to defend tlio theory as Brovin stated it He seems to have 
thought that the essence of extension consisted in divisibility into parts 
“A succession of feelings " (lie says) vvlien remembered by the mind 
“ which looks back upon them, was found to involve, necessarily, the 
"notion of divisibility into separate paits, and therefore ot lenqth, which 
“ IS only another name fur continued divisibility ’’ (Lecture xxiv, vol il 
p 3 ot the 19th edition, 1851 ) He thought that be had explained all that 
needed explanation in the idea of space, w heu he had shown how the notion 
of continued divisibility got into it This appears when he says, “ It would 
“ not be easy for auy one to deGiie matter more simply, than as that which 
" has parts, and that w hich resists our efforts to grasp it , and in our 
" analysis of the feelings of infancy, we have been able to discover how 
" both these notions may have arisen in the mind." But if divisibility 
into parts constitutes all our notion of extension, every sensation we 
have must be identified with extension, for they are all divisible into parts 
(parts m succession, which Brow n thinks sufficient) when they are pro- 
longed beyond the shortest instant ot duration which our consciousness 
recognises It is probable that Brow n did not mean this, but thought that 
all he had to account for in the conception of space, was its divisibility, 
because he tacitly assumed that all the rest of the notion was already 
given in the fact of muscular movement And this, properly understood, 

IS maintainable, but Brown cannot here be acquitted of a charge to 
which he is often liable, that of leaving an important phdosophical 
question only half thought out. 
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s])liere of Avliich thejoint.tliat the arm revolvesround, forms 
the centre We have also different states of muscular 
sensation according as the arm is moved moi e,ivhether tins 
consists in its being moved \idtli greater velocity, or with 
the same velocity during a longer time , and the equiva- 
lence of those two IS speedily learnt by experience These 
different kinds and qualities of muscular sensation, expe- 
rienced in getting from one point to another (that is, 
obtaining in succession two sensations of touch and resist- 
ance, the objects of which are regaided as simultaneous) 
are all wc mean by sajdng that the points are separated 
by spaces, that they are at different distances, and in dif- 
lerciit directions An intervening series of muscular 
sensations before the one object can bo i cached from the 
other, IS the onlj’' peculiarity which (according to this 
theoiy) distinguishes siniiiltaneity in space, fiom the 
simultaneity which may exist between a taste and a 
colour, or a taste and a smell and wc have no reason 
for believing that Space or Extension in itself, is any- 
thing different from that which wc recognise it by 
It appeals to me that this doctrine is sound, and that 
the muscular sensations in question are the sources of 
all the notion of Extension which we should ever obtain 
from the tactual and muscular senses without the assist- 
ance of the eye 

But the participation of the eye in generating our 
actual notion of Extension, very much alters its charac- 
ter, and is, I think, the mam cause of the difliculty 
felt in believing that Extension derives its meaning to 
us fiom a pliamomenon which is not synchronous but 
successive The fact is, that the conception we now 
liave of Extension or Space is an eye picture, and 
comprehends a great number of parts of Extension at 
once, or m a succession so rapid that onr consciousness 
confounds it with simultaneity How, then (it is natu- 
rally asked) can this vast collection of consciousnesses 
which are sensibly simultaneous, be generated by the 
mind out of its consciousness of a succession — ^the suc- 
cession of muscular feelings ^ An experiment may he 
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conceived, wHcb would throw great light on this sub- 
ject, but which unfortunately is more easily imagined 
tlian obtained There liave been persons born blind who 
were mathematician^), and I believe even naturalists, 
and it is not impossible that one day a person born blind 
may be a metaphysician The first who is so, will be 
able to enlighten us on this point For he will be an 
experimentum crucis on the mode in which extension is 
conceived and known, independently of the 03^0 Not 
having the assistance of that organ, a jierson blind from 
birth must ncccssaiily perceive the paits of extension — 
the parts of a line, of a surface, or of a solid — in con- 
scious succession He perceives them by passing his 
hand along them, if small, or bj’ walking over them it 
great The parts of extension winch it is possible for 
him to perceive simultaneously, are only very small parts, 
almost the minima of extension Hence, if the Psycho- 
logical theory of the idea of extension is true, the blind 
metaphysician would feel very little of the difficulty which 
seeing metaphysicians feel, m admitting that the idea 
of Sjiace IS, at bottom, one of time — and that the notion 
of extension or distance, is that of a motion of the muscles 
continued for a longer or a shoitei duiatioii If this 
anal^’^sis of extension appeared as paiadoxical to the 
metaphysician born blind, as it does to Sir W Hamilton, 
this would be a stiong argument against the Psycholo- 
gical theory But if, on the contrary, it did not at all 
startle him, that tlieoiy would be very strikingly 
corroborated 

We have no experiment du’ectly in point But we have 
one which is the very next thmg to it We have not the 
perceptions and feelings of a metaphysician blind from 
birth, told and interpreted by himself But ive have 
those of an ordinary person blind from birth, told and 
interpreted for him by a metaphysician And the English 
reader IS indebted for them to Bu W Hamilton. Platuei, 
“ a man no less celebrated as an acute philosopher than 
“ as a learned physician and an elegant scholar,” endea- 
voured to ascertain by observation what notion of ex- 
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tension was possessed by a person bom blind, and made 
known the result in words which Sir W Hamilton has 
rendeied into Ins clear English * “ In regard to the 

“ visionless representation of space or extension, the 
“ attentive observation of a person born blind, which I 
“ formerly instituted in the year 1 7&3, and again, in 
“ relation to the point in question, have continued for 
“ three whole weeks — this pbservation, I say, has con- 
“ vinced me, that the sense of touch, by itself, is alto- 
“ gether incompetent to afford us the representation of 
“ extension and space, and is not even cognisant of local 
“ exterionty , in a woid, that a man deprived of sight 
“ has absolutely no perception of an outer world, beyond 
" the existence of something effective, different from his 
“ own feeling of passivity, and in general only of the 
“ numerical diversity — shall I say of impressions, or of 
“ things In fact to those born blind, Ume serves instead 
” of space Vicinity and distance means in their mouths 
“ nothing more than the shorter or longer time, the 
‘ smaller or greater number of feelings, which they find 
” necessary to attain from some one feeling to another. 
“ That a person blind from birth employs the language of 
vision — that may occasion considerable eiror, and did, 
“ indeed, at the commencement of my observations, lead 
‘‘ me wrong, but, in point of fact, he knows nothing of 
“ things as existing out of each other j and (this in par- 
“ ticular I have very clearlj remarked) if objects, and 
the parts of his body touched by them, did not make 
different hnds of impression on his nerves of sensation, 
“ he would take everything external for one and the 
“ same In liis own body, he absolutely did not dis- 
“ criminate head and foot at all by their distance, but 
“ merely by the difference of the feelings (and his per- 
“ ception of such differences was incredibly fine) which 
“ he experienced from the one and from the other, and 
“ moreover through time In like manner, in external 
“ bodies, he distinguished their figure, merely by the 
“ varieties of impressed feelings ; inasmuch, for example, 
* Lectures, ii. 174 
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“ as the cube, by its angles, affected his feebng differently 
“ from the sphere ” 

The highly instructive representation here given by 
Platner, of this person’s state of mind, is exactly that 
which we have just read in Mr. Bam, and which that 
philosopher holds to be the pnmitive conception of ex- 
tension by all of us, before the wonderful power of sight 
and its associations, in abridging the mental processes, 
has come into play The conclusion which, as we have 
seen, Platner draws fiom the case, is that we obtain the 
idea of extension solely from sight , and even Sir W. 
Hamilton is staggered in Ins belief of the contrary. But 
Platner, tliough unintentionally, puts a false colour on 
the matter when he says- that his patient had no per- 
ception of extension He used the terms expressive of 
it with such propriety and discrimination, that Platner, 
by his own account, did not at first suspect him of not 
meaning by those terms aU that is meant by persons 
who can see He therefore meant something , he had 
impressions which the words expressed to his mind , he 
had conceptions of extension, after his oivn manner 
But his idea of degrees of extension was but the idea of 
a greater or smaller number of sensations experienced in 
succession “ to attain from some one feeling to another ,” 
that IS, it was exactly what, according to Brown’s and 
Mr Bain’s theory, it ought to have been And, the 
sense of touch and of the muscles not being aided by 
sight, the sensations continued to be conceived by him 
only as successive his mental representation of them 
remained a conception of a series, not of a coexistent 
group Though he must have had experience of simul- 
taneity, for no being who has a plurality of senses can 
be without it, he does not seem to have thoroughly reahzed 
the conception of the parts of space as simultaneous. 
Since what was thus wantmg to him, is the principal 
feature of the conception as it is in us, he seemed to 
Platner to have no notion of extension. But Platnei, 
fortunately, being a man who could both observe, and 
express his observations precisely, has been able to convey 
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to our minds tlie conception winch his patient really had 
of extension, and we find that it was tlie same as oui* 
own, with the exception of the element which, if the 
Psychological theory be true, was certain to be added 
to it by the sense of sight ^^or, when tins sense is 
awakened, and its sensations of colour have become 
representative of the tactual and muscular sensations with 
whicn tliey are coexistent, the fact that we can receive a 
vast number of sensations of colour at the same instant 
(or nhat appears sucji to our consciousness) puts us in 
the same position as if we had been able to receive that 
number of tactual and muscular sensations in a single 
instant^ The ideas of all the successive tactual and mus- 
•cular feelings which accompany the passage of the hand 
' over the whole of the coloured surface, are made to flash on 
the mind at once and impressions which i^re successive 
.111 sensation become coexistent in though^) Prom that 
tmie we do with perfect facility, and are even comiiclled to 
do, what Platnor’s patient never completely succeeded in 
doing, namely, to think all the parts ot extension as co- 
existing, and to believe that we perceive them as such 
And il the laws of inseparable association, which are al- 
ready admitted as the basis of other acquired perceptions of 
sight, are considered lu then ap2ilicatiou to this case, it 
is certain tliat this apparent jierception of successive ele- 
ments as simultaneous ivould be generated, and would 
supply all that there is in our idea of extension, more 
than there w'as in that of I’latner’s patient. 

I shall quote, in continuation, jiart of the exposition 
by Mr Pam, of the machinery by which our consci- 
ousness of Extension becomes an a^ijiend.ige of our 
sensations of Sight It is a striking example of the 
commandmg influence of that sense, which, though it 
has no greater variety of oiiginal impiessions than our 
other sjiecial senses, yet owing to the two properties of 
being able to receive a great number of its impressions 
at once, and to receive them from all distances, takes 
the lead altogether Irom the sense of touch . and is not 
only the organ by which we read countless possibilities 
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of tactual and muscular sensations wliicli can never, to 
us, become realities, but substitutes itself for our touch 
and our muscles even where we can use them — causes 
their actual use as avenues to knowledge, to become, in 
many cases, obsolete, the sensations themselves to be 
little heeded and very indistinctly remembered, and com- 
municates its own prerogative of simultaiieousness to 
impressions and conceptions originating in other senses, 
which it could nevci have given, but only suggcnts, 
tlirough I’lsible mai Ics associated with them by evpei leiice. 

“ The distinctive inipressibihty of the eye,” says Mr 
Bain,^ “is for Colour This is the effect specific to it 
“ as a sense But the feeimg of Colour by itself, im- 
“ plies no knowledge of any outward object, as a cause 
“ or a thmg wherein the colour inheres It is simply a 
“ mental effect or influence, a feeling or conscious state, 
“ which wc should be able to distinguish from other con- 
“ scious states, as for example, a smell or a sound We 
" should also be able to mark the difference between it 
“ and others of the same kind, more or less vivid, more 
“ or less enduiing, more or less voluminous So we 
“ should distinguish the qualitative differences between 
“ one colour and another Pleasure or pain, with dis- 
“ crimination of intensity and of dmation, would attach to 
“ the mere sensation of colour Knowledge or belief m 
“ an external or material coloured body, there would be 
“ none 

“But when we add the active or muscular sensibility 
“ of the eye, we obtain new products. The sweep of the 
“ eye over the coloured field gives a feeling of a definite 
" amount of adioii, an exercise of internal power, which 
“ is something totally difli'erent from the passive feeling 
“ of light This action has many various modes, all of 
“ the same quality, but all distinctively felt and lecog- 
“ nised by us Thus the movements may be in any 
“ direction — horizontal, vertical, or slanting , and every 

• The Senses and the Intellect, pp 370, 374 I now quote from the 
second edition (18C4) The corresponding passage in the first edition 
begins at p. 363. 
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“ one of tliese movements is felt as different from every 
“ otlier 111 addition to these, we have the movements 
“ of adjustment of the eye, brought on by differences in 
“ the remoteness of objects We have distinctive feelings 
“ belonging to these different adjustments, just as we 
“ have towards the different movements across the field 
“ of view If the eyes are adjusted, first to clear vision 
“ for an object six inches from the eye, and afterwards 
“ change their adjustment to suit an object six feet dis- 
" tant, we are distinctly conscious of the change, and of 
“ the degree or amount of it , we know that the change is 
“ greater than in extending the adjustment to a three-feet 
“ object, while it is less than we should have to go 
“ through for a twenty-feet object Thus in the altera- 
“ tions of tlie eyes for near and far, we have a distinctive 
“ consciousness of amount or degree, no less than in the 
" movements for right and left, up and down Teelings 
“ with the character of activity are thus incorporated 
“ with the sensibility to colour , the luminous impression 
“ IS associated with exertion on our part, and is no 
“ longer a purely passive state We find that the light 
“ changes as our activity changes, we recognise in it a 
“ certain connexion with our movements , an association 
“ springs up between the passive feeling and tlie active 
“ energy of the visible [visual] organ, or rather of the 
“ body generally , for the changes of view are owing to 
“ movements of the head and trunk, as well as to the 
‘‘ sweep of the eye within its own orbit .... 

“ When, along with a forward movement, we behold 
“ a steadily varying change of appearance in the objects 
“ before us, we associate the change with the locomotive 
“ effort, and after many repetitions, we firmly connect 
“ the one with the other We then know what is im- 
" plied in a certain feeling in the eye, a certain adjust- 
“ ment of the lenses and a certain inclination of the 
“ axes, of all of which we are conscious ; we know that 
“ these things are connected with the further experience 
“ of a definite locomotive energy needing to be expended, 
“ in order to alter this consciousness to some other con- 
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Apart from this associiation, the eye-feel- 
“ ing might be recogni^.ed as differing from other eye- 
“ feelings, but there could be no other perception in the 
“ case Experience connects these differences of ocular 
" adjustment with the various exertions of the body at 
“ large, and the one can then imply and reveal the 
“ others The feeling that we have when tlie eyes ai e 
“ parallel and vision distinct, is associated with a great 
“ and prolonged eflbi fc of walking, in other woi ds, with 
“ a long distance An inclination of the eyes of two 
“ degrees, is associated with two paces to bring us up to 
“the nearest limit of vision, or with a stretch of some 
“other kind, measured in the last resort by pacing, or 
“bypassing the hand along the object The change 
“from an inclination of 30° to an inclination of 10°, is 
“ associated with a given sweep of the arm, carrying the 
“hand forward over eight niches and a half” 

These slight changes in the action of the muscles 
that move the eye, habitually effected in a time too short 
for computation, are the means by which our visual 
impressions from the whole of that portion of the 
universe which is visible fiora the position where ive 
stand, may be concentrated within an interval of time 
so small that we are scarcely conscious of any interval, 
and they are, in my appiehension, the generating cause 
of all that we have in our notion of extension over and 
above w'hat Platner’s patient had m his He had to 
conceive two or any number of bodies (or resisting 
objects) with a long tram of sensations of muscular 
contraction filling up the interval between them 
while ue, on the contrary, think of them as rushing 
upon our sight, many of them at the same instant, 
all of them at what is scarcely distinguishable fiom the 
same instant, and this visual imagery effaces from our 
minds any distinct consciousness of the senes of muscu- 
lar sensations of which it has become representative 
The simultaneous visual sensations are to us sijiiibulu of' 
tactual and muscular ones uhich were slowly successive 
“ This symbolic relation being far briefer, is habitually 
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“ thouirlit of in place of that it symbolizes and by the 
continued use of such symbols, and the union of them 
“ into more complex ones, are venerated our ideas ot 
“ visible extension — ideas which, like those of the 
“algebraist working out an equation, are wholly unlike 
“ the ideas si nibolized ; and which yet, like his, occupy 
“ the mind to the entire exclusion of the ideas sym- 
“ bohzed ” This last extract is from ]llr Herbert 
Spencer,'*' who-ie Principles of Psj-cholog}", in spite ot 
some doctniies which he holds in common with the 
intuitive school, are on the whole one of the finest 
examples we possess of the Psychological Method in its 
full power His treatment of this subject, and Mr 
Bain’s, are at once corroborative and supplementary ot 
one another and to them I must lefer the reader who 
desiies an ampler elucidation ot the general question 
The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to the 
examination of some peculiarities in Sir M. Hamilton’s 
treatment of it 

Sir W Hamilton relies mainly upon one argument to 
piove that Vision, without the aid of Touch, gives an 
immediate knowledge of Extension . which argument 
had been anticipated in a passage w'hich he quotes from 
D’ Alenibs.it; f llie tollowing is his own statement ol 
^it “It can J easily be shoivn that the 'perception ot 
. “ colour involves the perception of extension It is 
“ admitted that we have by sight a perception of colours, 
“ consequently a jieiceplioii ol the difference of colours 
“ But a perception ot the distinction of colours neces- 
“ sarily involves the iiercejition ot a disLinninating line , 
‘ for if one colour be laid beside or upon another, we 
“ only distinguish them as different bj' perceiving that 
“they limit each other, which limitation necessarily 
“ allords a breaJthless line, — a line of demarcation 
“ Uiie colour laid upon another, in fact, gives a line 
“ returning upon itself, that is, a figure. But a line and 
“ a figure are modih cations of extension. The percep- 

* Principles of Psyehology, p 224. 
t Lectures ii 172 J Ibid p 165. 
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“ tion of extension, tlierefore, is necessarily given in the 
“ perception of colours 

And farther on * — “All parties are, of course, at one 
“ in regard to the fact that we see colour Those who 
“ hold that we see extension, admit that we see it only 
“ as coloured , and those who deny us any vision of 
“ extension, make colour the exclusive object of sight 
“ In regard to this first position, all arc, tlierisfore, agreed 
“ Nor are tliej' less harmonious in reference to the 
“ second , — th.it the power of conceiring colour involve-^ 
“ the power of perceiving the differences of colours By 
“ sight we, tlierefore, perceive colour, and discrinnnate 
“ one colour, that is, one coloured body, — one sensation 
“ of colour, fiom another This is admitted A third 
“ position will also be denied by none, that the colours 
“ discriminated in vision, are, or may be, placed side by 
“ side in immediate juxtaposition , oi\ one may limit 
“ another by beingsuperindiiced partially over it A fourth 
" position is equally indisputable , that the contrasted 

colours, thus bounding each other, mil form by their 
“ meeting a visible' line, and that, if the superinduced 
“ 'colour be surrounded by the other, this line will return 
“ upon itself, and thus constitute the outline of a 
“ visible figure These four positions command a 
“ peremptory assent , they are all self-endont But 
“ their admission at once explodes the paradox under 
“ discussion ” — (that extension cannot be cognised by 
sight alone) “ And thus A line is extension in one 
“ dimension, — length , a figure is extension in two, — 
“ length and breadth Therefoie, the vision of a line is 
“ a vision of extension in length , the vision of a tigurc, 
“ the vision of extension in length and breadth ” 

I must acknowledge that I cannot make the answer to 
this argument as thorough and conclusive as 1 could 
wish ; for we have not the power of making an experi- 
ment, the completing converse of Platner’s There is no 
example of a person born with the sense of sight, but 
without those of touch and the muscles and nothing 
* Lectores, u. 167. 
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less than this would enable us to define precisely the 
extent and limits of the conceptions which sight is cap- 
able of giving, independently of association with iinpi cs- 
sions of another sense Tliere are, however, considera- 
tions well adapted to moderate the extreme confidence 
which Sir W Hamilton places in this argument First, 
it must be observed that when the eye, at present, takes 
cognisance of visible figure, it does not cognise it by 
means of coloiii alone, but by all those motions and 
modifications of the muscles connected with the eye, 
which have so great a share in giving us our acquired 
perceptions of sight To determine what can be i-og- 
nised by sight alone, we must suppose an eye incapabl * 
of these changes , which can neither have the curvature of 
its lenses modified nor the direction of its axis changed 
by any mode of muscular action , which cannot therefore 
ti'avel along the boundary line that separates two colours, 
but must remain fixed with a steady gaze on a definite 
spot If we once allow the eye to foUow the direction 
of a line or the peijjiJieiy of a figure, we have no longer 
merely sight, but inipoiiant muscular sensations supei- 
added. Now there is nothing more certain than that 
an eye ivith its axis iiiimoveabJy fixed in one direction, 
gives a. full and clear vision of but a small portion of space, 
that to which the axis directly points, and only a faint 
and indistinct one of the other points surrounding it 
AVhen we are able to see any consideiable portion of a 
surface so as to form a distinct idea of it, we do so by 
passing the eye over and about it, changing slightly the 
direction of the axis many times in a second AVlicn 
the eye is pointed diiectly to one spot, the faint percep- 
tions w'e have of others are barely sufficient to serve as 
indications for directing the axis of the eye to each ot 
them in turn, w'hcn wathdiawn li-om the first. Physiolo 
gists ha\e explained this by the fact, that the centre of 
the retina is furnished with a prodigiously greater num- 
ber of nervous papillae, much finer and more delicate 
individually, and crowded closer together, than any other 
part. Whatever be its explanation, the fact itself is 
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indubitable , and seems to warrant the conclusion that 
if the axis of the eye were immoveable, and we were 
without the muscular sensations which accompany and 
guide its movement, the impression we should have of a 
boundary between two colours would be so vague and 
indistinct as to be merely rudimentary 

A rudimentary conception must be allowed, for it is 
evident that even without moving the eye we are capable 
of having two sensations of colour at once, and that the 
boundary which separates the colours must give some 
specific affection of sight, otherwise we should have no 
discriminative impressions capable of afterwards becom- 
ing, by association, representative of the cognitions of 
lines and figures which we owe to the tactual and the mus- 
cular sense But to confer on these discriminative im- 
pressions the name which denotes our matured and per- 
fected cognition of Extension, or even to assume that they 
have in their nature anything in common with it, seems 
to be going beyond the evidence Sir W. Hamilton ap- 
pears to think that extension as revealed by the eye, is 
identical ivith the extension whicli ive know by touch, ex- 
cept that it is only in two dimensions “ It is not,” he 
says,’^ “ all kind of extension and form that is attributed 
“ to sight It is not figured extension in all the three 
“dimensions, but only extension as involved in plane 
“ figures , that is, only length and breadth ” But to 
have the notion of extension even in length and breadth 
as we have it, is to have it in such a manner that we 
might know certain muscular facts ivithout having 
tried as, for instance, that if we placed our finger on 
the spot corresponding to one end of a line, or boundary 
of a surface, we should have to go through a muscular 
motion before we could place it on the other. Is there 
the smallest reason to suppose that on the evidence of 
sight alone, we could arrive at this conclusion in antici- 
pation of the sense of touch ? I cannot admit that we 
could have what is meant by a perception of superficial 
space, unless we conceived it as something which the 
* Leotoree, ii. 160. 
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hand could he moved across, and, whatever may be the 
retinal impression conveyed by the line which bounds 
two colours, I see no ground for thinking that by the eye 
alone we could acquire the conception of what we now 
mean when we say that one of the colours is outside the 
other On this point 1 may again quote Mr. Bain 
“ I do not see how one sensation can be felt as out of 
“ another, without alieady supposing that we have afeel- 
“ ing of space If I see two distinct objects before me, as 
“ two candle flames, I apprehend them as difierent ob- 
“jects, and as distant from one another by an interval 
“ of space , but this apprehension presupposes an inde- 
“ pendent experience and knowledge of lineal extension 
“ Tliere is no evidence to show that, at the first sight of 
“ these objects, and before any association is formed 
“between visible appearances and other movements, 1 
“ should be able to apprehend in the double appearance 
“ a difference of place I feel a distinctness of impres- 
“ sion, undoubtedly, partly optical and partly muscular, 
“ but in order that this distinctness may mean to me a 
“ difterence of position in space, it must reveal the addi- 
“ tional fact, that a certain movement of my arm would 
“ carry my hand from the one flame to the other , or that 
“ some other movement of mine would change by a defi- 
“ nite amount the appearance I now see It no informa- 
"tion IS conveyed respecting the possibility of move- 
“ ments of the body generally, no idea of space is 
“ given, for we never consider that we have a notion 
“of space, unless we distinctly recognise this possi- 
“ bility But how a vision to the eye can reveal 
“ beforehand what would be the experience of the hand 
“ or the other moving members, I am unable to under- 
“ stand ”t 

* The Senses and the Intellect, 2nd ed, p 376 ; 1st ed p. 368. 

t To this pasaai;e, Mr Bam has appended, in his second edition (p. 377), 
the following instruetnc note — 

“In following a wide ranging movement, or m expatiating over a large 
“ pro-pect, we must move the ijcs, or the head , and probably every one 
“would allow that, in such a ea't, feelings of nioiciiicnt make a part ol 
“our sensation and our subsequent idea. The notion of a mountain 
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Sir W. Hamilton does not limit the perception of 
Extension to sight and touch, either separately or com- 
bined with one another “ The opinions,” he says,’* 
“so generally prevalent, that through touch, or touch 
“and muscular feeling, or touch and sight, or touch, 
“ muscular feeling, and sight, — ^that through these senses, 
“ exclusively, we arc percipient of extension, &c , I do 
“ not admit On the contrary, I hold that all sensations 
“ whatsoever of which we are conscious as one out of 
“ another, eo ipso afford us the condition of immediate!}' 

“ evidently contains feelings of visual movement But when we look at a 
“circle, say, one tenth of an inch in diameter, the C 3 ’o tan take in the 
'whole of it without movement, and we might suppose that the sensa- 
'tion 18 , in that case, purely optical, there being no apparent necessity 
‘ for introducing tlie muscular consciousness A characteristic optical 
‘ impression is produced , we should be able to discriminate betn een 
'the small circle and a squire, or au oval, or betn een it and a somewhat 
'larger or somewhat smaller circle, from the mere optical di&eionce of 
“ the effect on the retina Why then may we not say, that, through the 
“luminous tracing alone, we have the feeling of visible formP 

“By making an extreme supposition of this nature, it is possible to 
“remove the case from a direct experimental test We may still, how- 
“ever, see very strong grounds for maintaining tlie presence of a muscu- 
“lar element even in this instance In the first place, our notions of 
"form are manifestly obtained bj working on the laige scale, or by the 
"survey of objects of such magnitude as to demand the sweep of the 
“eye, in order to compiciiend them "NUe lay the foundations of our 
“knowledge of iisiblc outline m ciicumtlances where the eye must be 
‘active, and must mix its own activity with tlie letinal feelings The 
‘ idea of a circle is hrst gamed by moving the eye round some circular 
'object of considerable size Having done this, we transfer the fact of 
“motion to smaller circles, although tliey would not of themselves 
“demand an extensive ocular sweep So that when we look at a little 
“round body, we are ulieady pre-occupied with the double nature of 
“ visible form, and are not in a position to say how w e should regard it, 
" if that were our first experience of a circle 
“ But, in the second place, the essential import of visible form is some- 
" thing not attainable without the expeiiciice of moving the eye If we 
“looked at a little round spot, we should know an optical difierence hc- 
“ tween it and a triangular spot, and we should recognise it as identical 
“with another round spot, but that is meiely retinal knowledge, or 
“optical discrimination That would not be to recognise form, because 
“by form we never mean so little as a mere change of colour. We mean 
“by a round form something that would take a given sweep of the eye to 
“ comprehend it , and unless we identify the small spot with the circles 
“ previously seen, we do not perceive it to be a circle It may remain in 
"our mind as a purely optical meamng, but we can never eioss the chasm 
“ that separates an optical uieuning from an efiuct combiuiug light and move- 
“ ment, in any other way than by briugiiig lu an experience of movement.'' 

* Dissertations on Beid, p. 861. 
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“ and necessarily appreliending extension ; for in the 
“ consciousness itself' of such reciprocal outness is actually 
" involved a perception of difference of place in space, and, 
“ consequent!}', of the extended.” It may safely be 
admitted that whenever we are conscious of two sensa- 
tions as “ one out of another” in the sense of locality, we 
have a peiception of space , for the two expressions are 
equivalent But to have a consciousness of difference 
between two sensations which are felt simultaneously, 
is not to feel them as “ one out of another” in this sense , 
and the very question to be decided is, whether any of 
our senses, apart from feelings of muscular motion, gives 
us the notion of “one out of another” in the sense 
necessary to support the idea of E.vteiision 

Sir W Hamilton thinks that ivhenever two different 
nervous filaments are simultaneously affected at their 
extremities, the sensations received through them are 
felt as one out of the other It is extremely probable 
that the affection of two distinct nervous filaments is the 
condition of the discriminative sensibility which furnishes 
us with sensations capable of becoming representative of 
objects one out of the other But that is a different 
thing from giving us the perception directly. Un- 
doubtedly we recognise difference of place m the objects 
which affect our senses, whenever we are aware that tho&e 
objects affect different parts of our organism. But when 
we are aware of this, we already have the notion of Place 
We must be aware of the different parts of our body as 
one out of another, before we can use this knowledge as 
a means of cognising a similar fact in regard to other 
material objects This Sir W Hamilton admits, and 
what, therefore, he is bound to prove is, that the very 
first time we received an impression of touch or of any 
other sense affecting more than one nervous filament, we 
were conscious of being affected in a plurality of places 
This he does not even attempt to do ; and direct proof is 
palpably unattainable As a matter of indirect evidence, 
we may oppose to this theory Mr Bain’s, according to 
which, apart from association, we should not have any 
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impression of tliis kind, and should in general be con- 
scious only of a greater mass or “ volume” of sensation 
when we were affected in two places, than when only in 
one , like the more massive sensation of heat which we 
feel when our bodies are immersed in a warm bath, com- 
pared with that which we feel when heat of the same, or 
even of greater intensity, is applied only to our hands or 
feet Mr Bain’s doctiiiie, being as consistent with the 
admitted facts of the case as Sir W Hamilton’s, has a 
good claim, on his own law of Parcimon}’-, to he pre- 
ferred to it But, besides, there are recorded facts 
which agree with Mr Bain’s theory, and are quite irre- 
concilable with Sir W Hamilton’s , and to find such we 
need not travel beyond Sir W. Hamilton’s own pages 

One of them is the very case we have already had before 
us, that lecorded by Platner The facts of this case are 
quite inconsistent with the opinion, that we have a direct 
perception of extension when an object touches us in 
more than one place, including the extremities of more 
than one nervous filament Platner expressly says that 
his patient, when an object touched a considerable part 
of the surface of his body, hut without exciting more 
than one of sensation, was con'jcious of no local dif- 
ference — no “ outness” of one part of the sensation in 
relation to another part — ^hut only (we may presume) of a 
greater quantify of sensation as Mr Bam would call 
it, a greater volume As Platner expresses it, “if objects, 
“ and the parts of his body touched by them, did not 
“ make difierent kinds of impression on his ncives of 
“ sensation, he would take everything external for one and 
“ the same In his own bodj'’, he absolutelj’’ did not 
“ discriminate head and foot at all by their distance, but 
“ merely by the drfi’erence of the feelings ” Such an 
experiment, reported by a competent observer, is of 
itself almost enough to overthrow Sir W. Hamilton’s 
theory. 

In like manner, the patient in Cheseldan’s celebrated 
case, after his second eye ivas couched, described himself 
as seeing objects twice as large with both eyes as with 
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one only , that is, he had a double quantity, or double 
volume of sensation, 'which suggested to his mind the 
idea of a double size * 

Another case, for the knowledge of which I am also 
indebted to Sir W Hamilton — who knew it through an 
abstract given by M Maine de Bivan of the original 
report " by M Eey Ecgis, a medical observer, in his 
Histoire Naturelle de I’Ame” — ^is as incompatible with 
Sir W Hamilton's theory as Platner’s case It is the case 
of a patient who lost the power of movement in one half 
of his body, apparently fioin temporary paralysis of the 
motory nerves, while the functions of the sensory nerves 
seemed unimpaired. This patient, it was found, had 
lost the power of localizing his sensations “ Expen- 
“ ments,-|- various and repeated, were made to ascertain 
“ with accuracy, whether the loss of motive faculty had 
“ occasioned any alteration in the capacity of feeling , and 
“it was found that the patient, though as acutely alive 
“ as ever to the sense of pain, felt, when this was secretly 
“ inflicted, as by compiession of his hand under the 
“ bedclothes, a sensation of suftering or uneasiness, by 
" wdiich, when the pressure became strong, he was coni- 
“pelled lustily to cry out; but a sensation merely 
“general, he being altogether unable to localize the 
“ feeling, or to say whence the pain proceeded . . The 

“ patient, as he gradually recovered the use of his limbs, 
“ gradually also recovered the power of localizing liis 

* I may here oh'terve that Sir W Samilton (and the same mistake has 
been made by Mr Bailey) considers Clieselden’a case as evidenee that the 

perception of externality," as Utstinguisbcd from that of distance from 
the eye, is given b}' s.gbt as well as by touch, because the young man 
said that objects at first seemed " to touch bis eyes as what he felt did bis 
skin (boot-note to Keid, p 177) He seems "to think that, on the 
other theory, the boy should have been metaphysician enough to recog- 
nise m the perception *' a mere affection of the organ,” or at least should 
have perceived the objects ‘‘as if in his eyes ” Sut he was not accus- 
tomed to conceive tangible objects as if m his fingers H© conceived 
tliem as touching his fingers and he simply transferred the experience 
of touch to the newly-acquired sense. All his notions of perception 
were associated with direct contact , and as he did not perceive any of the 
objects of sight to he at a distance from the organ by which he perceived 
them, he conjluded that they must be m contact with it, 
t Dissertations on Beid, pp. 874, 875. 
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“ sensations ” It would be premature to establish a 
scientific inference upon a single experiment but it 
confirmed by repetition, this is an experimeiitum crucis 
So far as one experiment can avail, it fully proves, that 
sensation without motion does not give the perception 
of difference of place in our bodily organs (not to speak 
of outward objects), and that this perception is even 
now entirely an inference, dependent on the muscular 
feelings 

It gives a very favourable idea of Sir W Hamilton’s 
sincerity and devotion to truth, that he should have 
drawn from their obscurity and made generally known 
two cases which make such havoc with his own opinions 
as this and Platner’s , for though he did not believe the 
cases to be really inconsistent with his theoiy, he can 
hardly have been entirely unaware that they could be 
used against it. 

The only other point in Sir W Hamilton’s doctrines 
respecting the Primary Qualities which it is of import- 
ance to notice, is one, I believe, peculiar to himself, and 
certainly not common to him with any of his eminent 
predecessors in the same school of thought It is the 
doctrine, that those qualities are not perceived — aie not 
directly and immediately cognized — in things external 
to our bodies, but only in our bodies themselves. “ A 
Perception,” he says,^ “of the Primary Qualities does 
“ not, originally, and in itself, reveal to us the existence, 
“ and qualitative existence, of aught beyond the organism, 
“apprehended by us as extended, figured, divided, &c. 
“ The primary qualities of things external to our organism 
“we do not perceive, i e immediately know Por these 
“ we only learn to infer, from the affections Avhich we 
“ come to find that they deteiumne in our organs , — affec- 
“tions which, yielding us a perception of organic ex- 
“ tension, we at length discover, by observation and 
“induction, to imply a corresponding extension in the 
“ extra-organic agents ” Neither, according to him, do 
we perceive, or immediately know, “ extension in its tiue 
* Dissertations on Beid, pp 881, 882. 
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and absolute magnitude " our perceptions giving dif- 
ferent impressions of magnitude from tlie same object, 
when placed m contact with different parts of our body 
“ As perceived extension is only the recognition of one 
“organic affection in its outness from another, as a 
“ minimum of extension is thus, to perception the 
“ smallest extent of organism in which sensations can 
“ be discriminated as plural , and as in one part of the 
“ organism this smallest extent is perhaps some million, 
“ certainly some myriad, tunes smaller than in others , 
“ it follows that, to perception, the same real extension 
“will appear, in this place of the body, some million 
“ or niynad times greater than in that Nor does this 
“diffeience subsist only as between sense and sense , for 
“ in the same sense, and even in that sense which has 
“ veiy commonly been hold exclusively to afford a know- 
“ ledge of absolute extension, I mean Touch proper, the 
“minimum, at one part of the body, is some fifty times 
“ gi eater than it is at another ” 

Thus, according to Sir W Hamilton, all our cogni- 
tions of extension and figure in anything except our own 
body, and of the real amount of extension even in tliat, 
are not perceptions, or states of direct consciousness, but 
“inferences,” and even inferences “by observation and 
induction from our experience. Now, we know how 
contemptuous he is of Brown, and other “ Cosmothetic 
Idealists, for maintaining that the existence of exten- 
sion or extended objects otherwise than as an afiection 
of our oivn minds, is not a direct perception but an 
inference AVe know how he reproaches this ojiinion 
with being subversive of our Natural Beliefs , how often 
he lepeats that the testimony of consciousness must be 
accepted entire, or not accepted at all , how earnestly 
and in how many places he maintains " that we have 
“ not merely a notion, a conception, an imagination, a 
“subjective representation of Extension, for example, 

“ called up or suggested m some incomprehensible man- 
“ner to the mmd, on the occasion of an extended object 
“being presented to the sense, but that m the percep- 
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“ tion of sucli an object we have, as hy nature we believe 
“ we have, an immediate knowledge or consciousness of 
“that external object as extended In a word, that in 
“ sensitive perception, the extension as known, and the 
“ extension as existing, are convertible , known because 
“existing, and existing, smee known”"** AH this, it 
appears, is only true of the extension of our own 
bodies. The extension of any other body is not known 
immediately or by jierception, but as an inference from 
the former I ask any one, whether this opinion does 
not contradict our “natural beliefs” as much as any 
opinion of the Cosmothetic Idealists can do , whether 
to the natural, or non-metaphysical man, it is not as great 
a paradox to affirm that we do not peiceive extension 
in anything external to our bodies, as that we do not 
perceive extension in anj'^thing external to our minds, 
and whether, if the natural man can be brought to 
assent to the former, he will find any additional strange- 
ness or apparent absurdity in the latter This is only 
one of the many instances in which the philosopher who 
so vehemently accuses other thinkers of affirming the 
absolute authority of Consciousness when it is on their 
own side, and rejecting it when it is not, lays himself 
open to a similar charge The truth is, it is a charge 
from which no psychologist, not lieid himself, is exempt 
No person of competent undei standing has ever applied 
himself to the study of the human mind, and not dis- 
covered that some of the common opinions of mankind 
respecting their mental consciousness are lalse, and that 
some notions, apparently intuitive, are really acquired. 
Every psychologist draws the hue where he thinks it can 
be drawn most truly. Of course it is possible that Sir 
W. Hamilton has drawn it in the right place, and Brown 
in the wrong. Sir W. Hamilton would say that the 
common opinions which he contests are not Natm’al 
Beliefs, though mistaken for such And Brown thinks 
exactly the same of those which are repugnant to his 
own doctrine Neither of them can justify himself but 
* DiBsertatiooB on Held, p. SIj2. 
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by pointing ont a mode in which the apparent percep- 
tions, supposed to be original, may have been acquired , 
and neither can charge the other with anything worse 
than having made a mistake in this extremely delicate 
process of psychological analysis. Neither of them has 
a right to give to a mistake in silch a matter, the name 
of a rejection of the testimony of consciousness, and 
attempt to bring down the other by an argument which 
is of no possible value except ad xiwidiani, and which in 
its invidious sense is applicable to them both, and to all 
psychologists deserving the name. 
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HOW SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND MR. MANSEL DISPOSE 
OF THE LAW OF INSEPARABLE ASSOCIATION. 

It has been obvious in the preceding discussions, and is 
known to all who have studied the best masters of what 
I have called the Psychological, in opposition to the 
merely Introsiicctive method of metaphysical enquiry, 
that the principal instrument employed by them for un- 
locking the deeper mysteries of mental science, is the 
Law of Inseparable Association This law, which it 
would seem specially incumbent on the Intuitive school 
of metaphysicians to take into serious consideration, 
because it is the basis of the rival theory which they 
have to encounter at every point, and which it is necessary 
for them to refute fiist, as the condition of establishing 
their own, is not so much rejected as ignored by them. 
Reid and Stewart, who had met with it only in Hartley, 
thought it needless to take the trouble of understanding 
it. The best informed German and French philosophers 
are barely aware, if even aware, of its existence And 
in this country and age, m which it has been employed 
by thinkers of the highest order as the most potent of 
all instruments of psychological analysis, the opposite 
school usually dismiss it with a few sentences, so smoothly 
ghding over the surface of the subject, as to prove that 
they have never, even for an mstant, brought the powers 
of their minds into real and effective contact with it. 

Sir W. Hamilton has written a rather elaborate Dis- 

* Ab lately as the year 1864. has been pubhshod the first work (I believe) 
m the f'renuh laziguage» which recogniseB the asBOciation— psychology in its 
modern developments an able and instructive " Etude but rAssociatioa 
dea Iddes," by m. P. M. Mervoyer. 
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sertation on the Laws of Association , and the more 
elementary of them had engaged a considei'able share of 
his attention.* But he nowhere shows that he had the 
smallest suspicion of this, the least familiar and most 
imperfectly understood of these laws. I find in all his 
wntings only two or three passages in which he touches, 
even cursoril}'^, on this mode of explaining mental pha?- 
nomena. The first and longest of these occurs in the 
treatment, not of any of the greater piohlems of nieutal 

* In this Dissertation, which originally broke off abruptly, but the con- 
clusion of which has recently been supplied from the author’s papers, he 
attempts to simplify the theory of Assooiation , reducing Association by 
Sesemblance, not indeed to Association by Contiguity, but to that com- 
bined with an elementary law, for the first time evpressly laid down by 
Sir W Hamilton, though implied in all Association and in all IMemory 
Tiz that a present sensation or thought suggests the lemembrance of nhat 
be calls i/te tame sensation or thought (meaning one exactly similar) ex- 
perienced at a former time This leaves Ilesemblance of simple sensations 
as a distinct principle of association, the foundation of all the rest, while 
it resolves resemblance of complex phenomena into that simple principle 
combined with the law of ContiguiU 

By virtue of this speculation, Sir W Hamilton thinks it possible to 
reduce Association to a single law “Those thoughts suggest each other, 
“ which had previously constituted parts of the same entire or total act of 
“ cognition ’’ (Lectures, ii 238, and the corresponding passages of the 
Dissertation ) This appears to me, I confess, far from a happy eflort of 
generalization , for there is no possibility of bringing under it the elemen- 
tal y case of suggestion, which our author has the merit of being the first 
to put into scientific language The sweet taste of to-day, and the similar 
sweet taste of a week ago winch it reminds roe of, have not " previously 
constituted parts of the same act of cognition unless we take literally the 
expression % which they are spoken of as the same taste, though they 
are no more the same taste than two men are the same man if they happen 
to be exactly alike It is u further objection, that the attempted simplifi- 
cation, even if otherwise coriect, would merely unite two clear notions 
into one obscure one , for the notion of feelings which suggest one 
another because they resemble, or because they have been experienced 
together, is universally intelbgible, while that of forming parts of the 
same act of cognition involves all the metaphysical diQjculties which sur- 
round the ideas of Unity, Totality, and Parts 

After thus, as be fancies, reducing all the phamomena of Association to 
a single law, Sir W Hamilton asks, how is this law itself explained 
and justly observes that it may be an ultimate law, and that ultimate law s 
aie necessarily unexplainable But he nevertheless quotes, with some 
approbation, an attempt by a German writer, H Schmid, to explain it by 
an a prion theory ot the human mind, which may be recommended to 
notice as a choice specimen of a school of German metaphysicians who 
have remained several centuries behind the progress of philosophic.il 
enquiry, having never yet felt the influence of the Baconian reform. Sco 
Lectures, ii. 240-243 
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pMosopliy, but of a very minor question , whether, in 
the perception of outward objects, our cognition of 
wholes precedes that of their component parts, or the 
contrary? More fully, “whether, in Perception, do 
“ we first obtain a general knowledge of the com- 
“plex wholes presented to us by sense, and then, 
“by analysis and limited attention, obtain a special 
“ knowledge of their several parts , or do we not first 
“obtain a particular knowledge of the smallest parts 
“ to which sense is comjietent, and then, by synthesis, 
“ collect them into greater and greater ivholes Sir 
W. Hamilton declares for the first theory, and quotes 
as supporters of the second, Stewart and James Mill; 
to the latter of whom, more than to any other thinker, 
mankind are indebted for recalling the attention of 
philosophers to the law of Inseparable Association, and 
pointing out the important applications of which it is 
susceptible Through the conflict with Mr Mill on the 
very subordinate question which he is discussing. Sir 
W. Hamilton is led to quote a part of that philosopher’s 
exposition of Inseparable Association , and it is a sign 
how little he was aware of the importance of the subject, 
that a theory of so wide a scope and such large conse- 
quences should receive the only recognition he ever 
gives it in a bye corner of his work, incidentally to one 
of the smallest questions therein discussed I shall ex- 
tract the very passages which he quotes from Mr Mill, 
because, in a small space, they state and illustrate very 
happily the two most characteristic properties of our 
closest associations . that the suggestions they produce 
are, for the time, irresistible , and that the sugge.sted 
ideas (at least when the association is of the synchronous 
kind as distinguished from the successive) become so 
blended together, that the compound result appears, to 
our consciousness, simple 

“ Where two or more ideas,” says Mr Mill,f “ have 
“ been often repeated together, and the, association has 
“ become very strong, they sometimes spring up in sack 
* LeotureB, ii. 144. t Analjsis of the Human Mmd, i, CS-75 
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“ close combination as not to be distinguishable. Some 
“ cases of sensation are analogous For example, when 
“ a wheel, on the seven parts of which the seven pris- 
“ inatic colours are respectively painted, is made to le- 
“volve rapidly, it appears not of seven colours, but ol 
“ one uniform colour, white By the lapidity of the 
“ succession, the several sensations cease to be distin- 
“guishable, they run, as it were, together, and a new 
“ sensation, compounded of all the seven, but apparently 
“a single one, is tlie result Ideas, also, which have 
“been so often conjoined, that whenever one exists iii 
“the mind, the others immediately exist along with 
“it, seem to run one into another, to coalesce, as it weic, 
“ and out of many to form one idea , which idea, how- 
“ ever in reaht3’ complex, appears to be no less simple 
“ than aiij'^ one of those of which it is compounded 

“It is to this great law of association that we tiace 
“the formation of our ideas of what we call external 
“ objects , that is, the ideas of a certain number of sensa- 
“ tions received together so frequently that they coalesce, 
“ as it were, and aie spoken of under the idea of unity 
“ Hence what we call the idea of a tree, the idea of a 
“ stone, the idea of a horse, the idea of a man. 

“ In using the names, tree, horse, man, the names of 
“what I call objects, I am referring, and can be lefei- 
“ ring, onlj' to my own .sensations , in fact, therefoie, 
“ only naming a certain number of sen&ations, regarded 
“as in a paiticular state of combination, that is, of 
“ concomitance Paiticular sensations ol sight, of touch, 
“ of the muscles, aie the sensations, to the ideas of which, 
“ colour, extension, roughness, hardness, smoothness, 
“ taste, smell, so coalescing as to appear one idea, I give 
“ the name idea of a tree 

“ To this case of high association, this blending to- 
“ gether of manj^ ideas, in so close a combination that 
“ they appear not many ideas, but one idea, we owe, as 
“ I shall afterwards moie fully explain, the power ol 
“ classification, a^d all the advantages of language 
“It is obviously, therefore, of the greatest moment. 
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“ that this important phsenomenon should be well under- 
“ stood. 

“ Some ideas are hy frequency and strength of asso- 
“ ciation so closely combined that they cannot be sepa- 
“ rated If one exists, the other exists along with it, in 
“ spite of whatever effort we may make to disjom them. 

“ For example , it is not in our power to think of 
“ colour, without thinking of extension , or of solidity, 
“without figure We have seen colour constantly in 
“ combination with extension, spread, as it were, upon a 
“surface We have never seen it except in this con- 
“nexion Colour and extension have been invariably 
“ conjoined The idea of colour, thei efore, uniformly 
“comes into mind, bringing that of extension along 
“ with it , and so close is the association, that it is not in 
“ our power to dissolve it We cannot, if we will, think 
“of colour, but in combination with extension The 
“ one idea calls up the other, and retains it, so long as 
“ the other is retained. 

“ This great law of our nature is illustrated in a man- 
“ ner equally striking hy the connexion between the ideas 
“ of solidity and figure We never have tlie sensations 
“fronl which the idea of solidity is deiived, but in con- 
“junction with the sensations whence the idea of figure 
“is derived If we handle anything solid it is always 
“ either round, square, or of some other foim The ideas 
“ correspond with the sensations If the idea of sohdity 
“ rises, that of figure rises along with it The idea of 
“ figure which rises is, of com’se, more obscure than that 
“ of extension , because, figures being innumerable, the 
“general idea is exceedingly complex, and hence, of 
“nece.ssity, obscure But such as it is, the idea of figure 
“ is always present when that of sohdity is present , nor 
“can we, by any effort, thmk of the one without think- 
“ ing of the other at the same time ” 

Other illustrations follow, concluding ivitli these words 
“The following of one idea after another, or after a 
“ sensation, so certainly that we cannot prevent the coni- 
“ bination, nor avoid having thd consequent feehug as often 
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“ as we have the antecedent, is a law of association, the ope- 
“ ration of which we shall afterwards find to be extensive, 

“ and bearing a principal part in some of the most import- 
“ ant phsenomenaof the human mind ” And the promise of 
this sentenceis amply redeemed in the sequel to thetreatise. 

The only remark which this highly philosophical ex- 
position suggests to Sir W Hamilton, is a disparaging 
reflection on Mr. Mill’s plulosophy in general He 
says that Mr Mill, in his “ingenious” treatise, “has 
“ pushed the principle of Association to an extreme which 
“ refutes its own exaggeration, — analysing not only our 
“ belief in the relation of effect and cause into that pnn- 
“ ciple, but even the primary logical laws,” so that it is no 
wonder he should “ account for oin knowledge of com- 
“ plex Avholes in perception, by the same universal prm- 
“ ciple ” Having, on the strength of tliis previous 
verdict of exaggeration, dispensed with enquinng how 
much the law of Inseparable Association can really 
accomplish, he makes no use of its most obvious appli- 
cations, even while transcribing them into his own pages 
One of the psychological facts stated in the passage 
quoted, the impossibility, to us, of separating the idea 
of extension and that of colour, is a truth strongly in- 
sisted on by Sir TV Hamilton himself. In the veiy 
next Lecture but one to that from which I have been 
quoting, he strenuously maintains, that we can neither 
conceive colour without extension, nor extension without 
colour Even the born blmd, he thinks, have the sensa- 
tion of darkness, that is, of black colour, and mentally 
clothe all extended objects with it Except the last 
position, which has no evidence and no probabihty,t fhe 
doctrine is undoubtedly true, and the fact is so obviously 
a case of the law of association, that even Stewart, little 

* Lectures, u 168-172 

t According to the doctrine of all advanced psychologists, to which Sir 
W Hamilton gives an express adhesion, it is impossible to have a conscious- 
ness of darkness withput having had a consuousness of light. Besides, 
it IS a notorious optical fact that a completely black object occupying the 
whole sphere ot vision is invisible , it rejects no light Blnokness, therelore, 
(the complete blackness of absolute darkueBs,J is not a sensation, but the 
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partial as lie was to that mode of explaining mental 
plnenomena, does not dream of attributing it to anything 
else. “In consequence,” says Stewart, “of our always 
“ perceiving extension at the same time at which the 
“ sensation of colour is excited in the mind, we find it 
“ impossible to think of tliat sensation without conceiving 
“ extension along with it ” He gives this as one of the 
instances “ of very intimate associations formed between 
“ two ideas which have no necessary connexion with one 
“ another ” A mental analysis by way of association 
which was sufficiently obvious to recommend itself to 
Stewart, will scarcely be charged with “ pushing the 
principle to an extreme ” In fact, if an association can 
ever become inseparable by dint of repetition, how 
could the association between colour and extension fail 
of being so ? The two facts never exist but in immedi- 
ate conjunction, and the experience of that conjunction 
is repeated at every moment of life which is not spent 
in darkness Yet after transcribing this explanation 
both from Stewart and from Mill, Sir W. Hamilton re- 
mains as insensible to it as if it had never been given ; 
and without a word of refutation, composedly registers 
the inseparableiiess of the two ideas as an ultimate men- 
tal fact proving them both to be original perceptions of 
the same organ, the eye. Sir W Hamilton’s authority 
can have little weight against the doctrme which ac- 
counts for the more complex parts of om* mental consti- 
tution by the laws of association, when it is so evident 
that he rejected that doctrine not because he had ex- 
amined it and found it wanting, but without examining 
it , having taken for granted that it did not deserve ex- 
amination. 

How imperfect was his acquaintance with the secondary 
laws, the amiomata media ot association, is plainly seen 

total abaence of aenaation , it la, m fact, Dothmg at all , and to say that a 
person born blind cannot imagine extension vrithout clothing it \iith 
nothing at all, is to assert something not very intelligible. In the case 
of a person \rlio has become blind, it might hare a meaning , for blackness 
to him, like darkness to us, does not stand for mere inability to see, bnt 
for the usual effort to see, not followed by the usual consequence. 

S 
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in liis argument against Stewart and ^lill on the compara- 
tively insignificant question with which he stai*ted. The 
thesis he is asserting is, that “in place of ascending up- 
“ wards from the mminmra of perception to its maxima, 
" we descend from masses to details ” 

“ If the opposite doctrine” (says Sir W. Hamilton)* 
“ were coirect, m hat would it involve It would involve 
“ as a primary inference, that, as we know the whole 
“ through the parts, we should know the parts hettci 
“ than the whole. Thus, for example, it is supposed 
“ that we know the face of a friend, througli the 
“ multitude of perceptions which we have of the different 
“ points of which it is made up , in other words, that 
“ we should know the whole countenance less vividly 
“ than we know the foiehead and eyes, the nose and 
“ mouth, (S:c., and that we should know each of these 
" more feebly than we know the various ultimate points, 
“ m fact, unconscious minima of peiception, winch go 
“ to constitute thorn According to the doctrine iii 
“ question, we pciceivo only one of these ultimate points 
“ at the same instant, the otheis hj'' memory incessantly 
“ renewed Hoiv let us take the face out of pciceptioii 
“ into memory altogether Let us close our ej cs, and 
" let us repiesent lu imagination the countenance of our 
“ friend This we can do with tlie utmost vivacity , or, 
“ if we see a picture of it, we can determine with a con- 
“ sciousncss of the most perfect accuracy, that the poitiait 
“ is like or unlike It cannot, therefore, be denied that 
“ we have the fullest knowledge of the face as a whole, 
“ — that we are familiar ivith its expression, until the 
“ general result of its parts On the hypothesis, then, 
“ of Stewart and Mill, how accurate should be our know- 
“ ledge of these parts themselves. But make the ex- 
“ periment. You will find, that unless you have analysed, 
“ — unless you have descended from a conspectus ot the 
“ whole face to a detailed examination of its parts, — with 
“ the most vivid impression of the constituted whole, 
“ you are almost totally ignorant of the constituent parts 
* Lectures, ii, 149, 160. 
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“ You probably be unable to saj' wbat is the colour 
“ of the eyes, and il you attempt to delineate the mouth 
“ or nose, you will inevitably fail Or look at the por- 
“ trait You may find it unlike, but unless, as I said, 
“ you have analj'sed the countenance, unless 3'ou have 
“ looked at it with the analytic scrutiny of a painter’s 
“ eye, you will a'-surcdly be unable to saj' in what respect 
“ the ai-tist has failed, — ^you will be unable to specify 
“ what constituent he has altered, though you are fully 
“ conscious of the fact and effect of the alteiation What 
“ we have shown fiom this examiile may equally be done 
“ from any other — a house, a tiee, a landscape, a concert 
“ of music, 

I have alread}' made mention of a very important part 
of the Laws of A.s.sociation, winch niaj'’ be termed the 
Laws of Obhviscence It Sir W Hamilton had suffi- 
ciently attended to those laws, he never could have 
maintained, that if we knew the parts before the whole, 
we must continue to know the paits better than the 
whole It IS one of the principal Laws of Obliviscciice, 
that when a number of ideas suggest one another bj’’ 
association with such certainty and rapidity as to coalesce 
together m a group, all those incmber.s of the group 
which remain long without being specialfy attended to, 
have a tendency to diop out of consciousness Oui' con- 
sciousness of them becomes more and more faint and 
evanescent, until no effort of attention can recall it into 
distinctness, or at last recall it at all Any one who 
observes Ins own mental operations will find this fact 
exemplified in every day of his life Now the law of 
Attention is adniitted to be, that we attend only to that 
which, either on its own or on some other acc-ount, in- 
terests us In consequence, what interests us only momen- 
tarily we only attend to momentarily , and do not go on 

* Those who are acquHinted with Mr Bailey’s attempt to dispiove 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision, will be reminded by this passage ot an 
exactly similar ar.;umunt employed by that able llimkei and w riler, to pi o\ e 
the intuitive cliaractei of what philosophers almost unanimously consider as 
the acquired perceptions of sight I have given the same ansner to Mi 
Bailey on another occasion, which I give to Sir W. Hamilton lieie 

S 2 
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attending to it, when that, for the sake of which alone it 
inteiested us, has been attained Sir TV. Hamilton 
Avonld have found these several laws clearly set forth, and 
abundantly exemplified, in the work of Mr Mill which 
he had before him It is there shown how large a pro- 
portion of all our states of feeling pass off ivithout having 
been attended to, and in many cases so habitually that 
we become finally incapable of attending to them This 
subject was also extremely well understood by Heid, who, 
little as he had reflected on the principle of Association, 
was much better acquainted with the laws of Oblivis- 
cence than his more recent followers, and has excellently 
illiistiated and exemplified some of them * Among those 
which he has illustrated the most successfully, one is, that 
the very great number of our states of feeling which, being 
themselves neither painful nor pleasurable, are important 
to us only as signs of something else, and nhich by repeti- 
tion have come to do their work as signs with a rapidity 
which to our feelings is instantaneous, cease altogether to 
be attended to , and through that inattention our con- 
sciousness of them either ceases altogether, or becomes so 
fleeting and indistinct as to leave no revivable trace in 
the memory This happens, even when the impressions 
which serve the purpose of signs arc not mere ideas, or 
reminiscences, of sen'iation, but actual sensations After 
reading a chapter of a book, when we lay down the 
volume do we lemembcr to have been individually con- 
scious of the printed letters and syllables which have 
passed before us? Could we recall, by any effort of 
mind, the visible aspect presented by them, unless some 
unusual circumstance has fixed our attention upon it 
during the perusaP Yet each of these letters and 
syllables must have been present to us as a sensation for 
at least a passmg moment, or the sense could not have 
been conveyed to us But the sense being the only thing 
in which we are interested — or, in exceptional cases, the 

* See his Inquiry into tlie Human Mind, chap v. sections 3 and 8 , 
chap VI. sects. 3, 9, i, 7, 8, 19 , Intellectual Powers, Essay u. chaps. IG 
and 17 
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sense and a few of the words or sentences — wg retain no 
impression of the sepaiate letters and syllables. This 
instance is the more instructive, inasmuch as, the whole 
process taking place within our means of observation, 
we know that our knowledge began with the parts, and 
not with the whole We know that we perceived and 
distinguished letters and syllables before we learnt to 
understand words and sentences , and the perceptions 
could not, at that time, have passed unattended to , on 
the contrary, the ctfort of attention of which those letters 
and syllables must have been the object, was probably, 
while it lasted, equal in intensity to any which we have 
been called upon to exercise m after life. Weie Sir W. 
Hamilton’s argument valid, one of two things would 
follow Either we have even now, when we read in a 
book, a more vivid consciousness of the letters and 
syllables than of the woids and sentences, and a more 
vivid consciousness of the words and sentences than of 
the general puiport of the discourse , or else, we could 
read sentences olf hand at lirst, and only by subsequent 
analysis discovered the letters and syllables If ever there 
was a ! ediictw ad ahmi dim, this is one 

The facts on which Sir W. Hamilton’s argument 
rests, are obviously accounted lor by the laws which he 
ignores In our perceptions of objects, it is generally 
tlie wholes, and the wholes alone, that interest us In 
his example, that of a I'riend’s countenance, it is (special 
motives apartj only the friend himself that we are 
interested about , we caa-e about the features only as 
signs that it is our friend whom we see, and not another 
pereon. Unless therefore the tace commands our atten- 
tion by its beauty or strangeness, or unless we stamp the 
features on our memory by acts of attention directed 
upon them sepaiately, they pass before us, and do their 
work as signs, with so little consciousness that no dis- 
tinct trace may he left in the memory We forget the 
details even of objects which we see every day, if we 
have no motive for attending to the parts as distin- 
guished from the wholes, and have cultivated no habit 
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of doing SO That this is consistent with having known 
the parts earlier than the wholes, is proved not only by 
the case of reading, hut by tliat of playing on a musical 
instrument, and a hundred other familiar instances , by 
everything, m fact, whicli we leain to do When the 
wholes alone are interesting to us, we soon forget our 
knowledge of the component parts, unless we purposely 
keep it alive h3' conscious comparison and anal} sis 
This IS not the only fallacy in Sir W Hamilton’s ar- 
gument Considered as a leply to ^Mr Mill’s explanation 
of the origin of our ideas of objects, it entirely misses 
the mark. If the argument and examples had proved 
their point, which it has been seen that they do not, 
they' would have proved that we perceive and know, to 
some extent or other, the object as a whole, before 
knowing its tiilerpruit paits But it is not of integiaiit 
parts that !Mr !^lllI was speaking , and ho might have 
admitted all that Sir W Hamilton contends for, without 
suncndcring In'! own ojnnion The question docs not 
relate to paits m extension. It does not concern j\h 
Lilli’s theory' whether we know, or do not know, a man 
as such, before w e distinguish, in thought or in perception, 
his head from liis feet What Mr. Mill said w'as, that 
our idea of an object whether it be of the man, or of his 
head, or of his leet, is compounded by^ association fiuin 
our ideas of the colonr, the shape, the resistance, i&rc 
which belong to those objects These are what philoso- 
phers have called the metaphysical paits, not the integrant 
parts, of the total impression Now I have never heaid 
of any philosopher who maintained that these paits were 
not known until after the objects which they characterize , 
that vve perceive the body first, and its colour, shape, foim, 
&c , only afterw'ards Oiir senses, which on all theories are 
at least the avenues through which our knowledge of 
bodies comes to us, are not adapted by nature to let m 
the jieiception of the whole object at once. They only 
open to let pass single attributes at a time. And this is 
as much Sir W. Hamilton’s opinion as any one’s else. 
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except where he is sustaining an argument which makes 
him blind to it 

As is often the case with our author, the conclusion 
he is maintaining is worth more than his argument to 
prove it, and though not the whole truth, has truth in 
it That w^e perceive the ivhole before the parts will not 
stand examination as a general law, but is very often true 
as a particular fact our first impression is often that of 
a confused mass, of which all the parts seem blended, 
and our subsequent progress consists in elaborating this 
into distinctness It ivas well to point out this fact but 
if our author had paid more attention to its limits, he 
might have been able to gii'e us a complete theory of it, 
instead of leaving it, as he has done, an empirical ob- 
servation, which waits for some one to raise it into a 
scientific law 

The same want of comprehension of the power of an 
inseparable association, which was shown by Sir W 
Hamilton in the case of Colour and Extension, is ex- 
hibited in the only other case in which he adduces any 
argument to prove that an idea was not produced by 
association The case is that of causality, and the argu- 
ment IS the ordinary one of metaphysicians of his school 
“ The vece'^\i1ij* of so thinking cannot be derived fiom a 
“ custom of so thinking. The force of custom, influential 
“ as it may be, is still always limited to the customary , 
“ and the customary never reaches, never even approaches 
“ to the necessary ” The paviour who cannot use his 
rammer without the accustomed cry, the orator who had 
so often while speaking twirled a string in his hand that 
he became unable to speak when he accidentally dropped 
it, are, it seems to me, examples of a “ customary ” which 
did approach to, and even reach, the “ necessary ” “ Asso- 
“ ciation may explain a strong and special, but it can 
“ never explain a universal and absolutely irresistible 
“ belief” Not when the conjunction of facts which en- 
genders the association, is itself universal and irresistible 

* DiBCUBSions, Appendix i. on Causality, p. 615. 
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“ What^ I cannot but think, must be a prion, or original 
“ to thought it cannot be engendered b}'- experience upon 
“ custom ” As if experience, that is to say, associa- 
tion, were not perpetually engendering both inabilities to 
think, and inabilities not to think. “We caiif think away 
“ each and every part of the knowledge we have derived 
“ from experience ” Associations derived from experience 
are doubtless separable b}-^ a sufficient amount of contrary 
experience , but, in the cases we are considering, no con- 
trary experience is to be had On the tlieory that the 
belief in causality results from association, “ whenj asso- 
“ ciation is recent, the causal judgment should be weak, 
“ and rise only gradually to full force, as custom becomes 
“ inveterate ” And how do we know that it does not ^ 
The whole piocess of acquiring our belief in causation 
takes place at an age of which \ye have no lemembrance, 
and which precludes the possibility of testing the matter 
by expenment and all theories agree that our first 
tj-pe of causation is our own power of moving our limbs , 
which is as complete as it can be, and has formed as 
strong associations as it is capable of forming, long 
before the child can observe or communicate its mental 
operations 

It is strange that almost all the opponents of the 
Association psychology should found their main or sole 
argument in refutation of it upon the feeling of neces- 
sity , for if there be any one feeling in our nature which 
the laws of association are obviouslj’^ equal to producing, 
one would say it is that Necessary, according to ICant s 
definition, and there is none better, is that ot which the 
negation is impossible If ure find it impossible, by any 
trial, to separate two ideas, we have all the feeling of 
necessity which the mind is capable of Those, therefore, 
who deny that association can generate a necessity of 
thought, must be uilhng to affirm that two ideas arc 
never so knit together by association as to be practically 
inseparable. But to affirm this is to contradict the most 

• Lectures, u. 191. | Ibid. iv. 74. 

^ Discussions, ut nipra. 
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f.imiliar experience of life Many persons wlio have 
been frightened in childhood can never be alone in the 
dark without irrepressible terrors Many a person is 
unable to revisit a particular place, or to think of a jiar- 
ticular event, ivithout lecallmg acute feelings of grief or 
reminiscences of suffering If the facts which created 
these strong associations in individual minds, had been 
common to all mankindfrom their earliest infancy, and jiad, 
when the associations were fully formed, been forgotten, 
we should have had a Necessity of Thought — one of the 
necessities which are supposed to piove an objective law, 
and an a pi ion mental connexion between ideas Now, 
ill all the supposed natural beliefs and necessary concep- 
tions which the principle of Insepaiablo Association is 
employed to explain, the generating causes of the asso- 
ciation did begin nearly at the beginning of life, and 
are common either to all, or to a very laige portion of 
mankind 

The beggarly account now exhibited, is, I believe, all 
that Sir Hamilton has anywhere written against the 
Association psychology But it is not all that has been 
said against that psychology from Sir IV Hamilton’s 
point of view In this as in various other cases, to 
supply what Sir W Hamilton has omitted, lecoursc may 
advantageously be had to Mr Mansel 

Mr Mansel, though in some sense a pupil of Sir VT 
Hamilton, is a pupil "who may be usefully consulted even 
after his master Besides that he now and then sees 
things which his master did not see, he very often fights 
a better battle against adversaries Moi cover, as I be- 
fore remarked, he has a decided taste for clear btatemeiits 
,and definite issues ; and this is no small advantage when 
th,e object is, not victory, but to understand the subject 

Mr Mansel joins a distinct issue with the Associa- 
tion psychology, and brings the question to the proper 
test. “ It has been already observed,” he says m his 
Prolegomena Logica,* “that whatever truths we are com- 
“ pelled to admit as everywhere and at all times ncces- 

* Beguuuag of obap ir. p. 9(X 
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“ sary, must have their origin, not without, in the Ifiws 
“ of the sensible world, but withm, in the constitution 
“ of the mind itself Sundiy attempts have, indeed, 
“ been made to derive them from sensible experience and 
“ constant association of ideas, hut this explanation is 
“ refuted by a criterion decisive of the fate of all lij’po- 
“ theses it does not account for the plnenomena It 
" does not account for the fact that oiher wisociaHons, as 
“fiequeni and as uniform, are incapahle of prodaciny a 
“ higher conviction than that of a relative and phgsical nr- 
“ cessifg oiiJg." 

This IS coming to the point, and evinces a correct ap- 
prehension of the conditions of scientific proof If other 
associations, as close and as habitual as those existing 
ill the cases in question, do not produce a similar feeling of 
necessity of thought, the sufficiency of the alleged cause 
is disproved, and the theory must fall. ^Ir Mansel is 
within the true conditions of the Psychological Method 

But what are these cases of uniform and intimate as- 
sociation, ivhich do not give rise to a feeling of mental 
necessity ° The followTing is Mr j\[ansel’s first example 
of them ^ “I may imagine the sun rising and setting 
“ as now foi a hundred years, and afterwards remaining 
“ continually fixed in the meridian Yet ray experiences 
“ of the alternations of day and night have been at least 
“ as invariable as of the geometrical properties of bodies 
“ I can imagine the same stone sinking ninety- nine times 
“ ill the water, and floating the hundredth, but my expe- 
" lienee invariably repeats the former phsenoraenon only ” 

The alternation of day and night is invariable in our 
expel ieiice , but is the pluenomenon day so closely linked 
in our experience with the phsenomenon night, that we 
never perceive the one, without, at the same or the imme- 
diately succeeding moment, perceiving the other ? That 
IS a condition present in the inseparable associations 
which generate necessities of thought Uniformities of 
sequence in which the phainoinena succeed one another 
only at a certain interval, do not give rise to inseparable 
* Prolegompna Logics, pp. 96, 97. 
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associations There are also mental conditions, as well 
as physical, which are required to create such an associa- 
tion Let us take Mr Mansel’s other instance, a stone 
sinking in the water We have never seen it float, j'et 
we have no difficulty in conceiving it floating But, in 
the first place, we have not been seeing stones sinking in 
water from the first dawn of consciousness, and in nearly 
every subsequent moment of our lives, as we have been 
seeing two and two making four, intersecting straight 
lines diverging instead of inclosing a space, causes fol- 
lowed by effects and effects preceded by causes But 
theie is a still mure radical distinction than this !N^o 
frequency of conjunction between two phaniomena will 
create an insepaiable association, if counter-associations 
are being created all the while If we sometimes saw 
stones floating as well as sinking, however often we might 
have seen them sink, nobody supposes that we should 
have formed an inseparable association between them and 
sinking We have not seen a stone float, but we are m 
the constant habit of seeing either stones or other things 
which have the same tendency to sink, remaining in a 
position which they would otherwise quit, being main- 
tained in it by an unseen force. The sinking of a stone 
is but a case of gravitation, and we are abundantly ac- 
customed to sec the force of gravity counteracted Every 
fact of that nature which we ever saw or heard of, is pro 
tunio an obstacle to the formation of the inseparable as- 
sociation which w'^ould make a violation of the law of 
gravity inconceivable to us Resemblance is a principle 
of association, as well as contiguity and however oontia- 
dictory a supposition may be to our experience ui Jidc 
materia, if our experience in, aim mate) id furnishes us 
wdth types even distantly resembling what the supposed 
phamomenon would be if realized, the associations thus 
formed will generally prevent the specific association 
from becoming so intense and irresistible, as to disable 
our imaginative faculty from embodying the sup- 
position in a form moulded on one or other of those 
types. 
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Again, says TMr Mansel,* “ experience has uniformly 
“ presented to me a hoise’s body in conjunction with a 
“ horse’s head, and a man’s liead with a man’s body , 
“ just as expeiience has uniformly presented to me space 
“ inclosed within a pair of curved hues and not within a 
“ pair of straight lines ” j et I have no difficulty in 
“ imagining a centaur, but cannot imagine a space inclosed 
“ by two straight lines “ VVliy do I, in the former case, 
“ consider the results of my experience as contingent only 
“ and transgicssiblc, confined to the actual pliamomena 
“ of a limited field, and possessing no value beyond it , 
“ wffiile in the latter, I am compelled to regard them as 
“ necessary and universal P Why can I give in ima- 
“ gination to a quadruped body what experience assures 
“me is possessed by bipeds only ^ And why can I 
“ not, in like manner, invest straight lines with an 
“ attribute which experience has uniformly presented in 
“ curves P” 

I answer — Because our experience furnishes us with 
a thousand models on ivhich to frame the conception of 
a centaur, and with none on which to frame that of two 
straight lines inclosing a space Nature, as known in 
our experience, is uniform in its laws, but extremely 
varied m its combinations The combination of a liorse’s 
body with a human head has nothing, puma facie, to 
make any -wide distinction between it and any of the 
numberless vaiieties which we find in animated nature 
To a common, even if not to a scientific mind, it is within 
the limits of the variations m our experience. Every 
similar vaiiatiou which we have seen or heard of, is a 
help towards conceiving this particular one , and tends to 
for 111 an association, not of fixity but of variability, which 
frustrates the formation of an inseparable association 
between a human he.id and a human body exclusively. 
We know of so many different heads, united to so many 
different bodies, that we have little difficulty in imagin- 
ing any head in combination with any body. Nay, the 
mere mobdity of objects in space is a fact so universal in 
* Prolegomena Logica, pp. 99, 100. 
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our experience, that we easily conceive any object what- 
ever occupying the place of any other, we imagine 
without difficulty a horse with his head removed, and a 
human head put in its place But wffiat model does our 
experience afford on which to frame, or what elements 
from which to construct, the conception of two straight 
lines inclosing a space ? There are no counter-associa- 
tions in that case, and consequently the primary associa- 
tion, being founded on an expeiience beginning from 
birth, and never for many minutes intermitted in our 
waking hours, easily becomes inseparable. Had but 
experience aftbrded a case of illusion, in which two 
straight lines after intersecting had appeared again to 
approach, the counter-association formed might have 
been sufficient to render such a supposition imaginable, 
and defeat the supposed necessity of thought In the 
case of parallel lines, the laws of perspectn^e do present 
such an illusion they do, to the eye, appear to meet in 
both directions, and consequently to inclose a space . and 
by supposing that we had no access to the evidence 
which proves that they do not really meet, an ingenious 
thinker, whom I formerly quoted, was able to give the 
idea of a constitution of nature in which all mankind 
might have believed that two straight lines could inclose 
a space. Iffiat we are unable to believe or imagine it in 
our present circumstances, needs no other explanation 
than the laws of association afford for the case unites 
all the elements of the closest, intensest, and most 
inseparable association, with the greatest freedom from 
conflicting counter-associations which can be found within 
the conditions of human life 

In all the instances of phsenomena invariably con- 
joined which fail to create necessities of thought, I am 
satisfied it would be found that the case is wanting in 
some of the conditions required by the Association psycho- 
logy, as essential to the formation of an association really 
inseparable. It is the more to be wondered at that Mr. 
Mansel should not have perceived the easy answer ivhicli 
could be given to his argument, since he himselt comes 
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very Dear to giving the same explanation of many impos- 
sibilities of thought, which is given hy the Association 
theory “ AVc can only,” he says,^' “ conceive m thought 
what we have experienced in presentation,” and no 
other reason is necessary for our being unable to conceive 
a thing, than that we have never experienced it. He 
even holds that tlie stock example of a necessity of 
thought, the belief in the uniformity of the course of 
nature, can be accounted for by cxpciience, without any 
objective necessity at all “ We cannot conceive,” he 
.says,-}- “ a course of nature without uniform succession, 
" as we cannot conceive a being who sees without eyes 
“ or hears without ears , because we cannot, under exist - 
“ ing Circumstances, experience the necessary intuition 
“ But such things may nevertheless exist , and under 
“ other circuinstances, they might become objects of 
*' possible conception, the laws of the process of concep- 
“ tion remaining unalteied ” 1 am aware that when 

Mr Mansel uses the words Presentation and Intuition, 
he does not mean excluMvely presentation by the senses 
Nevertheless, if he had only written the pieceding pas- 
sage, no one would have suspected that he could have 
required any other cause for our inability to conceive a 
bilineal figure, than the impossibility of our perceiving 
one. It IS sufficient, in his opinion,}: to constitute any 
propositions necessary, that “ while our constitution 
“ and cncvmitfinces remain as they aie, we cannot but 
“ think them.” It is siiperabundautly manifest that 
many propositions whicli all admit to be grounded only 
on expeiience, are nece-ssary under tins definition Mr. 
]\Iansel even asseits a nioie complete dependence of our 
pos'.ibilities ot thought upon our opportunities of experi- 
ence, than there appears to me to be ground for since 
he affirms that “we can only coi^ceive in thought what 
we have experienced in presentation,” while in reality 
it IS sufficient that we should have experienced in pre- 
sentation things bearing some similarity to it. 

* Prolegomena Logica, p 112. -f Ibid p. 149. 

J Ibid p 150. 
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SIR WILLIA5I HAMILTON'S DOCTRINE OP DNCON8CIODS 
MENTAL MODIFICATIONS. 

The laws of Obliviscence noticed in tlie preceding 
chapter, are closely connected with a question raised by 
Sn W. Hamilton, and discussed at some length in his 
Lectures Whethei there are unconscious states of mind 
or, as lie expresses it in the eighteenth Lecture," “ Whe- 
“ ther tlic mind exerts energies, and is the subject of 
modifications, of neither of which it is conscious ” 
Our author pronounces decidedly for the affirmative, in 
opposition to most English philosophers, by whom, he 
says, “ the supposition of an unconscious action or pas- 
“ Sion of the mind, has been treated as something either 
“ unintelligible or absurd and in oiijiosition, no less, 
to isolated expiessioiis of opinion by oui author himself 
The following IS one “Every act of mind is an act of 
consciousness ”t llcie is another 1 “ We must say 

“ of all our states of mind, whatever they may be, that 
“ it” (a state of mind) “ can be nothing else than it is 
“ felt to be. Its very essence consists in being felt , and 
“ when it is not felt, it is not ” This is one of the 
numerous inconsistencies in Sir W Hamilton’s piofcssed 
opimous, which a close examination and comparison of 
his speculations brings to light, and which show how 
far he was in reality from being the systematic thinker 
which, on a first impression of his writings, he seems 
to be. In one point of view, these self-contradictions aie 
fully as much an honour as a discredit to him , since 

* Lectures, i 338 t Ibid, ii 277. 

j: Tbid 11. 73 
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tlie^ frequently arise from liis having acutely seized some 
important psychological truth, greatly in advance of his 
general mode of thought, and not having brought the 
remainder of his philosophy up to it Instead of having 
reasoned out a consistent scheme of thought, of which 
every part fits in with the other parts, he seems to have 
explored the deeper regions of the mind only at the 
points which had some direct connexion with the con- 
clusions he had adopted on a few special questions of 
philosophy • and from his diflierent explorations, he oc- 
casionally, as in the present case, brought back different 
results. But, in the place where he treats directly of this 
particular question, he decides unequivocally for the 
existence of latent mental modifications The subject is 
in itself not unimportant, and his treatment of it will 
serve as an example by which to estimate his powers 
of thought in the province of pure psychology. 

Sir W. Hamilton lecognises three different kinds, or, 
as he calls them, degiees, of menhd latency Two of 
these will be seen, on examination, to be entirely 
irrelevant 

The first kind of latency, is that which belongs to aU 
the parts of our knowledge which we are not thinking 
of at the very moment “I know a science, or lan- 
“ gnage, not merely while I make a temporaiy use of it, 
“ but inasmuch as I can apply it when and how I will. 
“ Thus the infinitely greater part of our spiritual treasures 
“ lies always beyond the sphere of consciousness, hid in 
'■ the obscure lecesses of the mind.”’*' 'But this stored- 
up knowledge, I submit, is not an “ unconscious action 
or passion of the mind ” It is not a mental state, but a 
capability of bemg put into a mental state. When I am 
not tliinkmg of a thing, it is not present to my mind at all. 
It may become present when something happens to recall 
it , but it is not latently present now ; no more than any 
physical thing which I may have hoarded up. may 
have a stock of food with which to nourish myself here- 
alter ; but my body is not in a state of latent uourish- 
* Lectures, i. 339. 
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ment by the food whicli is in store I have the power 
to walk across the room, though I am sitting in my 
chair , but we should hardly call this power a latent act 
of walking. What requned to he shown was, not that 
I may possess knowledge without recalling it, but that 
it can he recalled to my mind, I remaining unconscious 
of it all the time.* 

“ The’)' second degree of latency exists when the mind 


* Sir "W Hamilton deliberately rejects this obvions distinction, and m 
bis Lecture on Memory (Lcct tttt ) maintains that all the knowledge we 
possess, whetlier we are thinking of it or not, is at all times present to us, 
though unconsciously “ This is certainly,” (he says) “ an hypothesis, 
“ because whatever is out of consciousness can only be assumed, but it 
“is an hypothesis which we are not only warranted, but necessitated by 
“ the pboinomena, to establish ” (Lectures, ii 209 ) This confident asser- 
tion IS supported only by a passage from an author of whom the reader 
baa already heard something, H Schmid (Tertuch etner Metaphysti.) , by 
whom, hon ever, the conclusion is not elicited from ‘ the phamomcna," but 
drawn, a pi tori, from the assertion that the act of knowledge is “ an energy 
“ of the self-active powers of a subject one and indivisible , consequently a 
” part of the ego must be detached or annihilated if a cognition once 
"existent be again extinguished” This palpable begging of the whole 
point in dispute (which Schmid makes no scruple of propping up by half-a- 
dozen other arbitrary assumptions) of course makes it necessary to explain 
bow anything can be forgotten , which Schmid resolves by declaring that 
nothing ever is , it merely passes into latency Of all this, not a shadow of 
evidence is exhibited , anything being set dow n as fact, w hich can be educed 
from the idea of the Ego evolved by Schmid out of the depths of his 
moral consciousness His style of philosophizing may be judged Irom the 
following specimen ''Every mental activity belongs to the oue vital 
" activity ot mind in general , it is, thercfoie, mdivisibly bound up with 
“it, and can be neither torn fiom, nor abolished in it ” Therefore he has 
only to call every impression in memory a " mental activity,” to prove that 
when we have once had it, we can never more get rid of it If he had but 
happened to call it a mental act, it would have been all over with his argii 
ment , for there may surely be passing acts of one permanent activity, 
Schmid further argues, from the same premises, that feelings, volitions, 
and desires, are retained in the mind without, the medium of memoiy, 
that IS, we retain the states themselves, not the notions or rcmeaibrances 
of them from which it follows, that 1 am at this moment desiring and 
willmg to rise from my bed yesterday morning, and every previous morn- 
ing since I began to have a will Schmid has an easy answer to all 
attempts at explaining mental phmnomena by physiological hypoilieses, 
VIZ. that " Mind, howbeit conditioned by bodily relations, still ever pre- 
serves its self-activity and independence.” As if to determine whether 
it does so or not, was not the very point in dispute between bim and the 
physiological hypotheses These reasonings are quite worthy of Srhmid , 
out it IS extremely unworthy of Sir W. Hamilton to accept and mduisr 
them. 


Lectures, i 339 316, 
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“ contains systems of knowledge, or certain habits of 
“ action, winch it is wholly unconscious of possessing in 
“ its ordinary state, but which arc revealed to conscious- 
“ ness in certain extraordinary exaltations of its powers. 
“ The evidence on this point shows that the mind fre- 
“ qucntly contains whole systems of knowledge, which, 
“ though in our normal slate tliey have’ faded into abso- 
“ lute oblivion, may, in certain abnormal states, as mad- 
“ness, febrile deliiium, somnambulism, catalepsy, &c, 
“ flash out into luminous consciousness, and even throw 
“ into the shade of unconsciousness those other systems 
“by winch they had, for a long period, been eclipsed 
“ and even extmguished.” He then cites from various 
authors some of the curious recorded cases “ m which 
“ the extinct memory of whole languages was suddenly 
“ restored, and, what is even still more remarkable, in 
“ which the faculty was exliibited of actually repeating, 
“ in known or unknown tongues, passages which were 
“ never within the grasp of conscious memory in the 
“ normal state.” These, however, are not cases of latent 
states of mind, but of a very different thing — of latent 
memory. It is not the mental impressions that are 
latent, but the power of reproducing them i Every one 
admits, without any apparatus of proof, that we may 
have powers and susceptibihties of which we are not 
conscious, but these are capabilities of being affected, 
not actual affections I have the susceptibility of being 
poisoned by prussic acid, but this susceptibility is not 
a present phacnomenon, constantly taking place in my 
body without my perceiving it. The capability of being 
poisoned is not a present modification of my body , nor 
IS the capabibty I perhaps have of recollecting, should 
I become dehnous, something which I have forgotten 
while sane, a present modification of my mind. These 
are future contingent states, not present actual ones. 
The real question is, can I undergo a present actual 
mental modification without being aware of it ? 

We come, therefore, to the_ tMrd case, which is the 
only one really in point, and enquire, whether there aie, 
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in our ordinary mental life, “ mental* modifications, i.e. 
“ mental activities and passivities, of whicli we are un- 
“ conscious, but wliicb manifest their existence by effects 
“ of which we are conscious Sir W Hamilton decides 
that there are and even “that what we are conscious of 
“is constructed out of what we are not conscious of,” 
that “ the sphere of our conscious modifications is only 
“ a small circle in the centre of a far wider sphere of 
“action and passion, of which we are only conscious 
“ through its effects ” 

His first example is taken from the perception of ex- 
ternal objects The facts which lie adduces are these 
1st Every minimum visibile is composed of still smaller 
parts, which are not separately capable of being objects 
of vision; “they are, severally and apart, to conscious - 
“ ness as zero ” Yet every one of these parts “ must by 
“ itself have produced in us a eertain modification, real 
“ though unperceived,” since the effect of the whole can 
only be the sum of the separate effects of the parts. 
2nd “ When we look at a distant forest, we perceive a 
“ certain expanse of green. Of this, as an affection of 
“ our organism, we are clearly and distinctly conscious 
“ Now, the expanse of which we are conscious is evidently 
“ made up of parts of which we are not conscious No leaf, 
“ perhaps no tree, may be separately visible But the 
“ greenness of the forest is made up of the greenness of 
“ the leaves ; that is, the total impression of which we are 
“ conscious, is made up of an infinitude of small impressions 
“ of which we are not conscious ” 3rd £)ur sense of hearing 
tells the same tale. There is a minimum aitdibile , the 
faintest sound capable of being heard This sound, how- 
ever, must be made up of parts, each of which must 
affect us in some manner, otherwise the whole which 
they compose could not affect us When we hear the 
distant murmur of the sea, “ this murmur is a sum 
“ made up of parts, and the sum would be as zero if the 
“parts did not count as something ... If the noise 
“ of each wave made no impression on our sense, the 
* Lectures, i 3-17 3Ji9 

T 2 
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“ noise of the sea, as the result of these impressions, 
“ could not he realized But the noise of each several 
“ wave, at the distance we suppose, is inaudible ; we must, 
“however, admit that they produce a certain modifica- 
“tion, beyond consciousness, on the percipient subject , 
“ for this IS necessarily involved in the reality of their 
“ result/’* 

It is a curious question how Sir W. Hamilton failed 
to perceive that an unauthorized assumption has slipped 
into his argument Because the minimum cisibile con- 
sists of parts (as we know through the microscope), and 
because the minimum visibile produces an impression on 
our sense of sight, he jumps to the conclusion that each 
one of the parts does so too (B^t it is a supposition 
consistent with what we know of nature, that a certain 
qiiantili/ of the cause may be a necessary condition to the 
production of ani/ of the efiPect The nuuimum visibile 
would on that supposition be this certain quantity, and 
the two halves into which we can conceive it divided, 
though each contributing its half to the formation of 
that which produces vision, would not each separately 
produce half of the vision, the concurrence of both being 
necessary to produce any vision whatever.j And so of the 
distant murmur of the sea the agency which produces 
it is made up of the rolling of many different waves, 
each of which, if sufficiently near, would affect us w'lth 
a perceptible sound , hut at the distance at which they 
are, it may require tlie rolling of many waves to excite 
an amount of vibration in the air sufficient, when en- 
feebled by extension, to produce any effect whatever on 
our auditor}’^ nerves, and, through them, on our mind 
The supposition that each wave affects the mind sepa- 
rately because their aggregate affects it, is therefore, to 
say the least, an unproved hypothesis 

The counter-hypothesis, that in order to the production 
of any quantity whatever of the effect, there is needed 
a certain minimum quantity of the cause, it is the mote 
extraordinary that Sir W. Hamilton should have over- 

* Lectures, i. 349-351. 
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lo(jlvecl, smcc lie li.iy noL oiil^ lutnself adopted a similar 
supposition, in some otliei Ciises,"^ but it is a necessary 
part of Ins tlicorj’- in tins i ory case. He will not admit 
as possible, that less than a certain quantity of the ex- 
ternal agent, produces no mental modification ; bnt lie 
himself suiiposes that less than a ceiiain quantit}'^ of 
mental modification produces no consciousness Yet if 
his a prion argument is vahd for the one sequence, it is 
valid for the other If the effect of a whole must be 
the sum of similar effects produced by all its parts, and 
if every state of consciousness is the effect of a modifi- 
cation of mind which is made up of an infinitude of 
small parts, the state of consciousness also must be made 
up of an infinitude of small states of consciousness, 
jiroduced by these infinitely small mental modifications 
respectively We are not at liberty to adopt the one 
theory for the fiist link in the double succession, and the 
other theory for the other link. Having shown no reason 
why either theory should be preferred, our author would 
have acted more philosophically in not deciding between 
them. But to accommodate half the fact to one theory 
and half to the other, without assigning any reason for 
the difference, is to exceed aU latioiial license of scientific 
hypothesis 

After these examples from Perception, our author 
passes to cases of Association and as he here states some 
important mental pluenomena well and clearly, I shall 
quote him at some length t 

“ It sometimes happens, that we find one thought 
“ rising immediately after another in consciousness, but 
“ whose consecution ive can reduce to no law of associa- 
“ tion. Now in these cases we can generally discover 
“ by nn attentive observation, that these two thoughts, 

* “ In the internal perception of a aeries of mental operations, a cer- 
‘ tain tune, a certam duration, is necessary for the smallest section of con- 
' tinuous energy to which consciousness is competent. Some minimum of 
‘ time must be admitted as the condition of consciousness ” (Lectures, i 
369 ) And again (Lectures, ii. 103) “ It cannot certainly be said, tliat 
‘ the mmimum of sensation infers the maximum of perception , for per- 
‘ ception always supposes a certain quantum of sensation." 

f Lectures, i. 353, 353. 
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“ thoiigli not themselves associated, are each associated 
“ Avitli certain other thoughts , so that the whole conse- 
“ cntion would have been regular, had these intermediate 
“ thoughts come into consciousness, between the two 
“ which are not immediately associated Suppose, for 
“ instance, that A, B, C, are three thoughts, — that A 
“ and C cannot immediately suggest each other, but that 
“ each is associated with B, so that A will naturally 
" suggest B, and B naturally suggest C. Now it may 
“ happen, that we are conscious of A, and immediately 
“ thereafter of C How is the anomaly to be explained ? 
" It can only be explained on the principle of latent 
“ modifications. A suggests C, not immediately, but 
“ through B , but as B, hke the half of the minimum 
“ ijisibiLe or minimum audibile, does not rise into con- 
“ sciousness, wo are apt to consider it as non-existent 
“ You are probably aware of the following fact in 
" mechanics If a number of billiard balls be placed in a 
“ straight low and touchmg each other, and if a ball 
“ be made to strike, in the hne of the row, the ball at 
“ one end of the series, what will happen? The motion 
“ of the impinging ball is not divided among the whole 
“ row , this, which we might h priori have expected, docs 
“ not happen, but the impetus is transmitted through 
“ the intermediate balls which remain each m its place, to 
“ the ball at the opposite end of the series, and this ball 
“ alone is impelled on Something like this seems often 
“ to occur m the train of thought. One idea immediately 
“ suggests anotlier into consciousness, — the suggestion 
“ passing through one or more ideas which do not them- 
“ selves nse into consciousness. The awakening and 
“ awakened ideas here correspond to the ball simking 
“and the ball struck off ; while the intermediate ideas 
“ of which we are unconscious, but which carry on the 
“ suggestion, resemble the intermediate balls which re- 
“ mam moveless, but communicate the impulse. An 
“ instance of this occurs to me with which I was recently 
“ struck. Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
“ immediately followed by the thought of the Prussian 
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“ system of education. Now conceivable connexion bc- 
“ tween these two ideas in themselves, there was none. 
“ A httle reflection, however, explained the anomaly. 
“ On my last visit to the mountain, I had met upon its 
“ summit a Grerman gentleman, and though I had no 
“ consciousness of the intermediate and unawakened 
“ hnks between Ben Lomond and the Prussian 
“ schools, the}’- were undoubtedly these, — the Ger- 
“ man, — Germany, — Prussia, — and, these media being 
“ admitted, the connexion between the extremes was 
“ manifest ” 

Though our author says that the facts here described 
can only be explained on the supposition that the inter- 
vening ideas never came into consciousness at all, he is 
aware that another explanation is conceivable, namely 
that they were momentarily m eonsciousness, but were 
forgotten, agreeably to the law of Obhviscence already 
spoken of which, in fact, is the explanation given by 
Stewart The same two explanations may bo given of 
his final example, drawn from a class of phamomena also 
governed by laws of association, “ our acquired dexterities 
and habits "When we learn any manual operation, 
suppose that of playing on the pianoforte, the operation 
is at first a series of conscious volitions, lollowed by 
movements of the fingers but when, by sufficient repe- 
tition, a certain facility has been acquired, the motions 
take place without our being able to recognise afterwards 
that we have been conscious of the volitions which pre- 
ceded them In this case, we may either hold with Sir 
W Hamilton, that the volitions fto which may be added 
the feehngs of muscular contraction, and of the contact 
of our fingers with the keys) are not, m the practised 
performer, present to consciousness at all, or, with 
Stewart, that he is conscious of them, but for so brief an 
interval, that he has no remembrance of them after- 
wards. The motions, in tins case, are said by Hartley 
to have become secondarily automatic, which our author 
supposes to be a third opinion, but it is not ccitaui 
* Lectures, lu. 355. 
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that Hartley meant anything at variance with Stewart’s 
theory 

Let us now consider the I'easons given by Sir W. 
Hamilton for preferring liis explanation to Stewart’s. 
The first and principal of them is, that to suppose a state 
of consciousness which is not remembered,* “violates 
“ the whole analogy of consciousness ” “ Consciousness 

“ supposes memory, and we are only conscious as we are 
“ able to connect and contrast one instance of our intel- 
“ lectual existence witli another.” “ Of consciousness, 
“ however faint, there must be some memory, however 
“ short But this is at variance with the phsenomenon, 
“ for the ideas A and C may precede and follow each 
“ other without any perceptible interval, and without 
“ any the feeblest memoiy of B.” 

Here again I am obliged, not without wonder, to 
point out the inconclusive character of the argument 
When Sir W Hamilton says that consciousness implies 
memory, he means, as his words show, that we are 
only conscious by means of change , by discriminating 
the present state from a state immediately preceding. 
Granting this, as with proper explanations I do, all it 
proves is, that any conscious state of mind must be re- 
membered long enough to be compared with the mental 
state immediately following it The state of mind, 
therefore, which he supposes to have been latent, must, if 
it passed into consciousness, have been remembered until 
one other mental modification had supervened, which 
theie is assuredly not a particle of evidence that it was 
not foi our havmg totally forgotten it a minute after, is 
no evidence, but a common consequence of the laws of 
Oblivisceuce It is perhaps true that all consciousness 
must be followed by a memory, but I see no reason why 
an evanescent state of consciousness must be followed, if 

‘''iiyj ^^y ^ more than evanescent memory. “ It is a 
“ law of mind,” our author says further on,-|- “ that the 
“ intensity of the present consciousness determines the 
* Lectnies, i. 354, 355. f LecInireB, i, 368, 369. 
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“ vivacity of the futui'e memory. Vivid consciousness, 
‘'long memory; faint consciousness, short memory” 
Well, then in the case supposed, the intensity of consci- 
ousness IS at a minimum, therefore on his own showing 
the duration of memory should be so too If the con- 
sciousness itself IS too fleeting to fix the attention, so, a 
fortiori, must the remembrance of it. In reality, the re- 
membrance IS often evanescent when the consciousness is 
by no means so, but is so distinct and prolonged as to be 
in no danger whatever of being supposed latent Take 
the case of a player on the pianoforte while still a 
learner, and before the succession of vohtions has at- 
tained the rapidity which practice ultimately gives it In 
this stage of progress there is, beyond all doubt, a con- 
scious volition, anterior to the playing of each particu- 
lar note Yet has the player, when the piece is finished, 
the smallest remembrance of each of these vohtions, as 
a separate fact^ In like manner, have we, when we 
have finished reading a volume, the smallest memory of 
our successive volitions to turn the pages ? On the con- 
trary, we only know that we must have turned them, be- 
cause, without doing so, we could not have read to the 
end Yet these volition.® were not latent every time 
we turned over a leaf we must have formed a conscious 
purpose of turning , but, the purpose having been in- 
stantly fulfilled, the attention was arrested in the pro- 
cess for too shoit a tmie to leave a more than momen- 
tary remembrance of it The sensations of sight, touch, 
and the muscles, felt in turning the leaves, were as vivid 
at the moment as any of our ordinary sensible impres- 
sions which are only important to us as means to an end. 
3ut because they had no pleasurable or painful interest 
in themselves , because the interest they had as means 
passed away in the same instant by the attaminent of 
the end ; and because there was nothing to associate the 
act of reading with these particular sensations, rather 
than with other similar sensations formerly expeneiiced , 
their trace in the memory was only momentary, uidess 
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sometliing iimisual and remaikable connected with the 
particulcir leaves turned over, detained them in remem- 
brance. 

If sensations which are evidently in consciousness 
may leave so brief a memory that they are not felt to 
leave any memory at all, what wonder that the same 
should happen when the sensations are of so fugitive 
a character, that it can be debated whether they were in 
consciousness at all? However true it may be that 
there must be some memory wherever there is consci- 
ousness, what argument is this against a theory which 
supposes a low degree of consciousness, attended by just 
the degree of memory which properly belongs to it P 

Imagine an argument in physics, corresponding to 
this in metaphysics. Some of my readers are probably 
acquainted with the important experiments of M. 
Pasteur, which appear to have finally exploded the ancient 
hypothesis of Equivocal Greneration, by showing that 
even the smallest microscopic animalcules are not pro- 
duced in a medium from which their still more micro- 
scopic germs have been effectually excluded. What 
should we think of any one who deemed it a refutation 
of M Pasteur, that the germs are not discernible by the 
naked eye P who maintained that invisible animalcules 
must proceed, if from germs at all, from visible germs 
This reasoning would be an exact parallel to that of Sir 
W Hamilton. 

The only other argument of our author against 
Stewart’s doctrine, is confined to the phsenomenon of 
acquu'ed habits, in which case, he says,* the supposition 
of real but forgotten consciousness “would constiain 
our as.sent to the most monstrous conclusions since, 
in reading aloud, if the matter be uninteresting, we may 
be carrying on a tram of thought (even of “ serious 
meditation ”) on a totally different subject, and this, too, 
“ without distraction or fatigue ” which, he says, would 
be impossible, if we weie separately conscious of, or (as he 
rather gratuitously alters the idea), separately attentive 
* Lectores, i. 360. 
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to, “ each least movement in either process.” Six W. 
Hamilton here loses sight of a part of his own philoso- 
phy, which deserves his forgetfulness the less as it is a 
very valuable jiart In one of the most important 
psychological discussions in his Lectures,'* he forcibly 
maintains that we are capable of carrying on several 
distinct series of states of consciousness at once, and 
goes so far as to contend not only that our consciousness, 
but what IS more than consciousness, our “ concentrated 
consciousness, or attention,” is capable of bemg divided 
among as many as six simultaneous impressions, t Ee- 
turning to the same subject in another place, he quotes 
from a modern French philosopher, CardaiUac (in a work 
entitled Eludes Elemeutatres de Fldlosopfde), an excellent 
and conclusive passage, showing the great multitude of 
states more or less conscious, which often coexist m the 
mind, and help to determme the subsequent trains of 
thought or feeling, and illustrating the causes that 
determine which of these shall in any particular case 
predominate over the rest.J Our consciousness, there- 
fore, according to Sir W. Hamilton, ought not to have 
much difiBculty in finding room for the two simultaneous 
series of states which he quarrels with Stewart’s hypo- 
thesis for requiring and we are not bound, under the 
penalty of “monstrous conclusions,” to consider one 
of these series as latent Sir W. Hamilton indeed 
says^ truly, that “ the greater the number of objects to 
“ which our consciousness is simidtaneously extended, the 

* Lectures, i. 238-254 t P ^^4. 

J Lectures, u 250-258 Prom this long exposition I shall only ex- 
tract a single passage (p 258], but 1 recommend the whole of it to the 
attentive consideration of readers, 

" Thus, if we appreciate correctly the phEcnomena of Repioduction or 

Reminiscence, \ie shall recognise, as au incontestable tact, that our 
‘ thoughts suggest each other not one by one successively, as the order to 
‘ which language is restricted might lead us to infer , but that the comple- 
‘ ment of circumstances under which we at every moment exist, awakens 
' simultaneously a great number of thoughts , these it calls into the pre- 
' Bence of the mind, either to place them at our disposal, if we find it 
‘requisite to employ them, or to make them co-operate m our dclibcia- 
"tions, by giving them, according to our nature and our haBits, an 
" inflnenp.fi, more or less active, on our judgments and consequent acts.” 

§ Lectures, i. 237. 
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“ smaller is the intensity with which it is able to 
“consider each,” hut tlie intensity of consciousness 
necessary for reading aloud with correctness in a lan- 
guage familiar to us, not being very considerable, a 
great part of our power of attention is disposable for 
“ the train of serious meditation ” which is supposed to 
be passing through our minds at the same time For 
all this, I would not advise any person (unless one with 
the peculiar gift ascribed to Julius Ca.‘sar) to stake any- 
thing on the snbstantial value of a train of thought 
earned on by him while reading aloud a book on another 
subject Such thoughts, I imagine, are always the better 
for being revised when the mind has nothing else to 
do than to consider them. 

It IS stiange, but chamcteristie, that Sir W Hamil- 
ton cannot be depended on for remerabeiing, in one part 
of his speculations, the best tlungs which he has said in 
another , not even the truths into which he has thrown 
so much of the powers of his mind, as to have made 
them, in an especial manner. Ins own. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Sir W Hamilton to 
adduce a single A*alid reason for preferring his hypothesis 
to that of Stewart, it does not foUow that he is not, at 
least in certain cases, in the right. The difference be- 
tween the two opinions being beyond the reach of experi- 
ment, and both being equally consistent with the facts 
which present themselves spontaneously, it is not easy 
to obtain sure grounds for deciding between them The 
essential part of the phamomenon is, that we have, or 
once had, many sensations, and that many ideas do, or 
once did, enter into our trains of thought, which sensa- 
tions imd ideas we afterwards, in the words of James 
Mill, are “under an acquired incapacity of attending to.”^ 
and that when om* incapacity of attending to them has 
become complete, it is, to our subsequent consciousness, 
exactly as if we did not have them at all : we are 
inca2Jable, by any self-examination, of being aware of 
them "We know that these lost sensations an!d ideas, 
* Analysis of the Human Mmd, i. 33. 
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for lost they appear to be, leave traces of having existed ; 
they continue to be operative in introducing other ideas 
by association. Either, therefore, they have been con- 
sciously present long enough to call up associations, but 
not long enough to be remembered a few moments later , 
or they have been, as Sir W. Hamilton supf)Oses, un- 
consciously present , or they have not been present at 
all, but something instead of them, capable of producing 
the same efiects. I am myself inclined to agree with 
Sir AV Hamilton, and to admit his unconscious mental 
modifications, in the only shape in which I can attach 
any very distinct meaning to them, namely, unconscious 
modifications of the nerves There are much stronger 
fiicts m support of this hypothesis than those to which 
Sir AV Hamilton appeals — ^facts which it is far more 
diflScult to reconcile ivith the doctrine that the sensations 
are felt, but felt too nionientanly to leave a recognisable 
impression in memory In the case, for instance, of a 
soldier who receives a wound in battle, but in the excite- 
ment of the moment is not aware of the fact, it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that if the wound had been accom- 
jianied by the usual sensation, so vivid a feeling would 
have forced itself to be attended to and lemembered 
The supposition which seems most probable is, that the 
nerves of the particular part were affected as they would 
have been by the same cause in any other cu’cumstances, 
but that, the nervous centres being intensely occupied 
with other impressions, the affection of the local nerves 
did not reach them, and no sensation was excited In 
like manner, if we admit (what physiology is rendering 
more and more probable) that our mental feelings, as w'cll 
as oui- sensations, have for their physical antecedents par- 
ticular states of the nerves ; it may ivell be believed that 
the apparently suppressed links in a chain of association, 
those which Sir W. Hamilton considers as latent, really 
are so; thattheyai’e not, even momentarily, felt, the chain 
of causation being continued only physically, bj'^ one 
organic state of the nerves succeeding another so rapidlj'' 
that the state of mental consciousness appropriate to 
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each is not produced Wc have only to suppose, either 
that a nervous modification of too short duration does not 
produce any sensation or mental feeling at all, or that 
the rapid succession of different nervous modifications 
makes the feelings produced hy them interfere with each 
other, and become confounded in one mass. The 
former of these suppositions is extremely probable, while 
of the truth of the latter we have positive proof. An 
example of it is the experiment which Sir W. Hamilton 
quoted from Mr Mill, and which had been noticed he- 
foie either of them by Hartley. It is known that the 
seven prismatic colours, combined in certain proportions, 
produce the white light of tlie solar ray. Now, if the 
seven colours are painted on spaces bearing the same 
proportion to one another as in the solar spectrum, and 
the coloiu-ed surface so produced is passed rapidly before 
the eyes, as by the turning of a wheel, the whole is seen 
as white. The physiological explanation of this phe- 
nomenon may be deduced from another common experi- 
ment If a lighted torch, or a bar heated to luminous- 
ness, is waved rapidly before the eye, the appearance 
produced is that of a ribbon of light , which is universally 
understood to prove tliat the visual sensation persists for 
a certain short time after its cause has ceased. Now, if 
this happens with a single colour, it will happen with a 
series of colours and if the wheel on which the prismatic 
colours have been painted, is tmned with the same 
rapidity with which the torch was waved, each of the 
seven sensations of colour will last long enough to be 
contemporaneous with all the others, and they will 
naturally produce by their combination the same colour 
as if they had, from the beginning, been excited simul- 
taneously. If anything similar to this obtains in our 
consciousness generally (and that it obtains in many 
cases of consciousness there can be no doubt) it wdl 
follow that whenever the organic modifications of oui' 
nervous fibres succeed one another at an interval shorter 
than the duration of the sensations or other feelings cor- 
responding to them, those sensations or feelings wiU, 
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SO to speak, overlap one another, and becoming simul- 
taneous instead of successive, will blend into a state of 
feeling, probably as unlike the elements out of which it 
is engendered, as the colour white is unlike the prismatic 
colours. And tins may be the source of many of those 
states of internal or mental feeling which we cannot dis- 
tinctly refer to a prototype m experience, our experience 
only supplying the elements from which, by this kind of 
mental chemistry, they are composed. The elementary 
feelings may then be said to be latently present, or to 
be present but not in consciousness. The truth, how- 
ever, IS that the feelings themselves are not present, con- 
sciously or latently, but that the nervous modifications 
which are their usual antecedents have been present, 
while the consequents have been frustrated, and another 
consequent has been produced instead. 
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sia WILLIAM Hamilton’s theokt or causation 

Sib. W Hamilton commences Ms treatment of the ques- 
tion of Causation, by warning the reader against “ some 
philosophers who, instead of accommodating their solu- 
tions to the problem, have accommodated the problem 
to their solutions ” It might almost have been su])- 
posed that this expression had been invented to be 
apphed to Sir W. Hamilton himself He has defined 
the problem in a manner in which it had been defined by 
no one else, for no visible reason but to adapt it to a 
solution which no one else had thought of 

“ When w^e are aware,” he says,t “ of something 
“ which begins to exist, we are, by the necessity of our 
“ intelligence, constrained to believe that it has a Cause 
“ But what does this expression, that it has a cause, 
“ signify ? If we analyse our thought, we shall find 
“ that it simply means, that as we cannot conceive aiu- 
“ new existence to commence, therefore, all that now is 
“ seen to arise under a new appearance, had previously 
“ an existence under a prior form We are utterly 
“unable to realize in thought, the possibility of tlie 
“ complement of existence being either increased oi 
“ diminished W^e are unable, on the one hand, to con- 
“ ceive nothing becoming sometMng, or, on the other, 
“ something becoming notMng When God is said to 
“ create out of nothing, we construe this to thought by 
“ supposmg that he evolves existence out of himself, w\* 

* TMien I Bay no one else, T ought perhaps to except Erng, fromwliom 
m another place (Lectures, ir l.Io) our author quotes a sentence, contam- 
ing at least the germ of his on n theory. 

t Lectures, ii. 377, 378. , 
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“ view the Creator as the cause of the universe ‘ Ex 
“ nihilo nihil, in nihiluni ml posse reverti,’ e.vpresses, in 
“ its purest form, the whole intellectual phsenomenon 
“ of causality. 

“There is thus conceived an a^olute tautology be- 
“ tween the eth'ct and its causes We think the causes 
“ to contain all tliat is contained in the ellect, the effect 
“to contain nothing which was not contained in the 
“ causes Take as e.xample A neutial salt is an effect 
“of the conjunction ol an acid and alkali Here we 
“do not, and here we cannot, conceive that, in effect, 
“ any new existence has been added, nor can we coii- 
“ceive that any has been taken away Put another 
‘‘example. Gnnpowdcr is the effect of mixture of 
“ suljihur, charcoal, and mtie, and those three substances 
“are again the effect, — ^I'esult, of simpler constituents, 
“ either known or conceived to exist iSTow, in aU this 
“ series of compositions, we cannot conceive that aught 
“ begins to exist The gunpowder, the last compound, 
“ we aie compelled to think, contains precisely the same 
“ quantum of existence that its ultimate elements con- 
“ tamed piior to the combination Well, we explode 
“ the powder Can wc conceive that e.\istence has been 
“ diminished by the aiiiiihilation of a single element 
“previously in being, or inci eased by the addition of a 
“single element which was not heretofore in nature P 
“ ‘ Omnia mutantur , iiihil intent,' is what we thmk — 
“ what we must think This then is the mental phae- 
“noinenon of causality, — that we necessarily deny in 
“ thought that the object which appears to begin to be, 
“ really so begins , and that we necessarily identify its 
“^present with its past existence ” 

This being Sir W. Hamilton’s idea of what Causality 
means, he thinks it unnecessary to suppose, with most 
of the philosophers of the intuitive school, a special 
principle of our nature to account for our believing that 
every phsenomenon must have a cause The belief is 
accounted for, “ nof" fiom a powei, but from an impo- 

* Lectures, u 3^7. 

U 
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tence of mind,” namely, fi’omtlie Law of tlie Conditioned , 
or in other words, from the incapacity of the human mind 
to conceive the Absolute. We are unable to conceive and 
construe to ourselves an absolute commencement. What- 
ever we think, we cannot help thinking as existing , and 
whatever we think as existing, we are compelled to think 
as having existed through all past, and as destined to exist 
through all future, time It does not at all follow that 
this is really the fact, for there are many things, inconceiv- 
able to us, which not only may, but must, he true. Ac- 
cordingly it may be true that there is an absolute com- 
mencement , it may not be true that every phsenoraenon 
has a cause Human volitions in particular may come into 
existence uncaused, and, in Sir W Hamilton’s opinion, 
they do so But to us a beginning and an end of existence 

aie both inconceivable “ We are* unable to construe in 
“ thought, that there can be an atom absolutely added to, 
“ or an atom absolutely taken awayfrom, existence m gene- 
“ ral Make the cxpei iment. Form to yourselves a notion 
” of the univeise , noiv, can you conceive that the quantity 
“ of existence, of which the universe is the sum, is either 
“amplified or diminished^ Ton can conceive the crea- 
“ tioii of tlie world as lightly as you can conceive the 
“creation of an atom But what is creation? It is 
“not the springing of nothing into something. Far 
“from it it is conceived, and is by us conceivable, 
“ merely as the evolution of a new form of existence, by 
“ the iidt of the Deity Let us suppose the very crisis 
“of creation Cun iie realize it to ourselves, in thought, 
“ that the moment after the universe came into manifested 
“ lemg, there was a larger complement of existence in the 
“ universe and its Author together, than there was the nio- 
“ ment before, in the Deitg himself alone ^ This we cannot 
“ imagine What I have now said of our conceptions 
“ of creation, holds true of our conceptions of annihila- 
“tioii. We can conceive no real annihilation — ^no 
“absolute sinking of something into nothing. But, 
“ as creation is cogitable by us only as an exertion of 
* Lectures, u> 406, 406. 
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“ divine power, so annihilation is only to be conceived 
“ by us as a withdrawal of the divine support. AU that 
“ there is now actually of existence in the universe, we 
“ conceive as having virtually existed, prior to creation, 

“ in the Creator , and in imagining the universe to he 
“ annihilated by its Author, we can only imagine this 
“ as the retractation of an outward energy into power ” 

Had this extraordinary viewofCausation])roceeded from 
a thinker of less ability and authoiity than Sir W Ha- 
milton, I think there are few readers who, on reaching the 
sentence which I have marked by italics, would not have 
set down the entire siieculationas a ///a/evaisepZaisa/iiene 

But since any opinion, however strange, of Sir W. 
Hamilton, must be believed to he serious, and no serious 
opinion of such a man ought to be dismissed unexamined, 
I shall proceed to enquire, whether the problem of whifeh 
he propounds this solution, is the problem of Causation, 
and whether the solution is a true one. To take the 
last question first , is it a fact that we cannot conceive a 
beginning of existence Cts it true that whenever we 
conceive a thing as existing, we aie incapable of con- 
ceiving a time when it did not exist, or a time when it 
will exist no longer P 

If, b3uucapacityto conceive an absolute commencement, 
were only meant that we cannot imagine a time when 
nothing existed ; and if our incapacity of conceiving an- 
nihilation, only means that we cannot represent to our- 
selves an universe devoid of existence , I do not deny it. 
Whatever else we may suppose removed, there always 
remains the conception of empty space and Sir W. 
Hamilton is probably right in his opinion, that we cannot 
imagine even empty space without clothing it mentally 
with some sort of colour or figure Whoever admits the 
possibility of Inseparable Association, can scarcely avoid 
thinking that these are cases of it , and that we are un- 
able to imagine any object hut as occupying space, or to 
imagine it removed without leaving that space either 
vacant, or filled by something else But we can conceive 
both a beginning and an end to all physical existence. 

u 2 
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As a mere hypothesis, the notion that matter cannot he 
annihilated arose early , but as a settled belief, it is the 
tardy result of scientific enquiry All that is necessary 
for imagining matter annihilated is presented in our 
daily experience. We see apparent annihilation when- 
ever water dries up, or fuel is consumed without a visible 
residuum. The fact could not offer itself to our imme- 
diate perceptions in a more palpable shape, if the anni- 
hilation were real Having an exact type on which to 
frame the conception of matter annilulated, the vulgar 
of all countries easily and perfectly conceive it Those 
to whom, if to anybody, it is inconceivable, are philoso- 
phers and men of science, who, having formed their 
familiar conception of the universe on the opposite theoiy, 
have acquired an iiise2iarable association of their own, 
which they cannot ovoicome To them the vapour which 
has succeeded to the water dried up by the sun, the gases 
which replace the fuel transformed by combustion, have 
become nrevocably a pait of their conception of the entire 
phanioinenon But the ignorant, who never heard of 
these things, are not in the least inconunoded by the want 
of them , and if they were not told the contrary, would 
live and die without suspecting that the water, and the 
wood or coal, weie not deotroyed 

All this IS not denied by Sir W Hamilton , but his 
answer to it is, that if the universe were to perish, 
it would still remain capable of existing, which, it 
seems, amounts to the same thing We conceive it as 
having “ virtually existed before it was created,” and as 
virtually existing after it is destroyed We cannot con- 
ceive that there was, at the moment after creation, “ a 
“ larger complement of existence in the universe and its 
“ Author together, tlian there was the moment before 
“ in the Deity himself alone.” Creation is to us merely 
the conversion of pou er into outward existence ; anni- 
hilation only “ the retractation of an outward energy 
into power.” So that potential existence is exactly the 
'.same thing as actual existence, the diflerence is formal 
lonly. Not only is power a real entity, but the power to 
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create an universe ts the universe all created things are 
but a part of its substance, and can be reabsorbed into it. 
And tins is presented to us, not as a recondite ontological 
theory, forced upon philosophers as an escape from an 
otherwise insuperable difficulty, but as a statement of 
what we all think, and cannot but think, fiom the very 
constitution of oui thinking faculty. Is this the fact ^ 
Does any one, c.vcept Sir W. Hamilton, think that in 
computing the sum total of existence, woilds which God 
miglit lia\ e created but did not, count for exactly a.s 
much as they would if he had really created them? 
There is a corollary from this doctrine which also 
deserves attention If the sum of potential and actual 
existence is always the same, then u ith every inciease 
of actual existence, there must be a diminution of 
power for, if theie was once the power without the 
umver.se, and is now the same quantity of power and 
also the universe, ivhat our author nautically terms the 
"complement of existence'’ has been increased Avhich 
is contrary to the theory By every exercise, therefore, 
of creative power, God is less powerful he has less 
power now, by a whole universe, than before his power 
of creating the uiiiverse had been triinsniuted into act , 
and were he to “retract” the actual existence into 
potential, he would be more powerful than he now is, 
by that exact amount Is this what all mankind think, 
and are under an original necessity of thinking P Is 
tins the mode in which, by the “law of the Condi- 
tioned,” every one of us is absolutely necessitated to 
construe the idea of Creation? Sir W. Hamilton sa3's 
it is. 

By a desperate attempt to put an intelligible meaning 
into the theory, somebody may interpret it to mean 
that before the universe existed in fact, it existed as a 
thought in the Divine Mind , and that the idea of an 
universe, complete in all its details, is equivalent, in the 
“ complement of existence,” to an actual universe This 
is not, perhaps, incapable of being maintained , but it 
affords no escape from the difficulty. For, this idea in 
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the Divine Mind — is the Divine Mind now denuded of 
it P Has the Deity forgotten the universe, from the time 
when the divine conception wms icduccd into act? If 
not, there are now loth the universe and the idea of the 
universe , that is, a double “ complement of existence” 
instead of a single.'^ 

But, were it ever so true that we are incapable of 
conceiving a commencement of anything, and are neces- 
sitated to believe that whatever now exists must have 
existed in the same or another shape through all past 
time — that Sir W. Hamilton should imagine this to he 
the law of Cause and Effect, must be accounted one of the 
most singular hal lucina tions to he found in the writings 
■of any eminent thinker. According to Sir W. Hamilton, 
ivhen we say that everything must have a cause, we 
mean that nothing begins to exist, but everything has 
always existed I ask any one, either philosopher or 
common man, whether he does not mean the exact 
reverse , whether it is not because things do begin to 
exist, that a cause must be supposed for their existence 
The very woids in which the axiom of Causation is com- 
monly stated, and which our author, m the first woids 
of his exposition, adopts, are, that everything which 
begins to exist must have a cause Is it possible that 
this axiom can be grounded on the fact that we never 
suppose anything to begin to exist ? Does not ho who 
takes away a beginning of existence, take away all causa- 

* The curious notion that potential existence la tantamount to actual, 
reappears in the Appendix to the Dibbubsioub (p. G20) “ The creation a 

" Nthilo means only, that the universe, vihen created, was not merely put 
‘ into form, an original chaos, or complement of brute matter, having 
‘preceded a plastic energy of intelligence, but that the universe vias 
‘called into actuality from potential existence by the Divine iiat The 
‘ Divine fiat therefore n as the proximate cause of the creation , and the 
‘ Deity, containing the cause, contained, potentially, the effect." 

It IS so frequent in our author's wnlings to find doctrines of a very 
decided character laid down in one page, and implicitly or even directly 
denied in another, that so strange a doctrine as the one m question could 
not bo expected to escape that tate Accordingly, in p. 7U3 of the same 
volume, “ the Potential’’ is defined to be, “ what is not at this, but may be 
at another time." If so, the universe, when it only existed potentially, 
was not and did not count as part of the " complement" of present 
existence. 
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tion, and all nped of a cause ^ Sir W Hamilton entirely 
mistakes what it is, winch causation is called in to 
explain The Matter composing' the universe, whatever 
philosophical theory we hold concerning it, we know by 
experience to be constant in quantity , never beginning 
or ending, only changing its form But its forms have 
a beginning and ending and it is its forms, or rather its 
changes of foini — the end of one form and beginning of 
another — which alone we seek a cause for, and believe to 
have a cause It is events, tliat is to say, changes, not 
substances, that are subject to the law of Causation 
The question for the psychologist is not whj'' we believe 
that a substance, but why we believe that a change in 
the form of a substance, must have a cause Sir W. 
Hamilton, in a tardj'^ defence of Ins theory against objec- 
tions,’'' is forced, in a sort of waj’, to admit this, and 
virtually to acknowledge that all which we really con- 
sider as caused, we consider as beginning to exist. 
Nothing IS caused but events and it will hardly be 
said that we conceive an event as having never had a 
beginning, but been in existence as an event just as 
much bcloro it happened as when it did happen An 
event then being the only thing which suggests the 
behef or the idea of having or requiring a cause. Sir lY 
Hamilton may be charged until the scientific blunder 
which he imputes, far less justly, to Brown he “pro- 
“ fesses to explain the phamomeiion of causality, butpre- 
“ viously to explanation, evacuates the phsenomenon of 
“ all that desiderates explanation ”t 
Sir W Hamilton was familiar with the teaching of 
the Aristotelian schools concerning the four Causes — or 
rather the four meanings of the word Cause, for syno- 
nymy and homonymy were, in their classifications, very 
often confounded . 1, Materia 2, Foima. 3, EHiciens. 
4, Finis . Efficiens being the only one of these which 
answers either to the common, or to the modern philo- 
sophical, notion of Cause Sir "W Hamilton confounds 

* Appendix on Causatioup Lectures, ii« 5B8» 
t Lectures, ii 384 
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Materia witli Efficiens , or rather ignores Efficiens alto- 
gether, and imagines that when the rest of the world 
are speaking of Efficiens, they mean Materia It is the 
very thing wliich they pre eminently do not mean Sir 
W. Hamilton may choose to call nothing Existence ex- 
cept the permanent element in phamomena , hnt it is the 
changeable element, and no other, which is refen’ed to a 
cause, or which could ever have given the notion of 
causation. 

Sir W Hamilton says"^ that the total cause — that the 
“ concurring or co-efficient causes, in fact, constitute the 
“ effect ” And again,t “ an effect” is “ nothing more than 
“ the sum or complement of all the partial causes, the 
“ concurrence of which constitutes its existence ” “ An 

“ effecti IS nothing but the actual union of its constitii- 
" ent entities ,” “ causes always continue actually to exist 
“ in their effects ” Because the original matter continues 
to exist in the matter transformed, the Efficiens whicli 
transformed it continues to exist in the fact of the change ' 
Of course he takes as Ins example a case in which the 
matenal is the prominent thing, that of a salt compounded 
of an acid and an alkali, “ Considering^ the salt as an 
“ effect, what are the concurrent causes, — the co-efficient 
“ — which constitute it what it is'i^ There are, first, 
“the acid, with its affinity to the alkali, secondly, the 
“ alkali, with its affinity to the acid , and thirdlj’", the 
“translating force (perhaps the human hand) winch 
“ made their affinities available, by bringing the two bodies 
“ within the sphere of mutual attraction Eacli of these 
“three concurrents must be considered as a partial cause, 
“ for abstract any one, and the effect is not produced ” 
Strange that even this first degree of analysis should not 
have opened his eyes to the fact, that the moment he 
admits into causa efficiens anything more than materia, 
his theory is at an end Eor he will mdeed find in the 
salt, two of his three “co-efficients,” the acid and the 
alkali, with their affinities , but where will he find in it 

* Lectures, i 59 f Ibid p 97. 

f Ibid. 11. p. 640. § Ibid. i. p. 60. 
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“ the translating force, perhaps tlie human liand?” This 
essential “ concause” does not embarrass him at all , it 
costs him nothing to make away with it altogether 
“This last,” he says,* “as a transitory condition and 
“ not always the same, we shall throw out of account ” 
If we thiow out of account all that is transitory, we 
have no difficulty in pronng that all that is left is per- 
manent Bat the transitory conditions are as much a 
part of the cause as the permanent conditions. Our 
author has just belbre said, that he takes the term causes 
“ as synonymous for all without ivhich the effect would 
“not be,” and if the effect is “the sum or complement’’ 
of all the causes, the transitory as well as the permanent 
elements must be found in it To exclude all the tiansi- 
tory part of the cause, is to exclude the whole cause, 
except the materials Suppose the effect to be St. Paul’s . 
in assigning its causes, the will of the government, the 
mind of the architect, and the labour of the builders, are 
all cast out, for they are all ti’ansitory, and only the stones 
and mortar remain f 

It will have been remarked, that in propounding this 
theory of the belie fin Causation, Sir W Hamilton gives 
up Causation as a necessary laiv of the universe, main- 
taining that a fact is not to be supposed impossible to 
Nature because we are impotent to conceive it, and 
indeed regarding the fice acts of an intelligent being as 
an excepfaon to the universality of the law of Cause and 
Effect But while in one place he pays this homage to 
his own principles, in another he entirely takes leave of 

* Lectures, i 97. 

t On the seme shoal is stranded an argument appended to the same 
discussion, which our author seems to think of considerable value in 
the establishment of a First Cause. The progress from cause to elfect, he 
says, (Lectures, i 69, 60,) is from the simpler to the more complex “ The 
“lower we descend in the senes of causes, the more complex mil he the 
“product; the higher we ascend, it will be the more simple ” To prove 
this, he appeals to his example, the composition of a salt Now, the salt is 
indeed more complex than either of its chemical ingredients, the acid and 
the alkali , hut need it be, or is it, more complex than the remaining “ co- 
efficient,” the human hand, or whatever power, natural or artificial, brings 
the acid and alkali together? The event nhich causes, may be in any 
degree whatever a more complex fact, than the event which is caused by it. 
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tliera, and glidps back into the beaten path of the school 
of thought which, erecting human capacities of concep- 
tion into the measure of the universe, maintains that 
causes must be, because we are incapable of conceiving 
phenomena without them After describing the process 
of ascending from cause to cause, quite giatuitously, as a 
progress towards unity. Sir W Hamilton says,* “ Philo- 
“ Sophy thus, as the knowledge of effects in their causes, 
“ necessaril}' tends, not towards a plurality of ultimate 
“ or first causes, but towards one alone This first cause, 
“ the Creator, it can indeed never reach, as an object of 
“ immediate knowledge , but, as the convergence towards 
“unity m the ascending series is manifest in so far as 
“ that senes is within om* view” (here he confounds 
“ convergence from many to fewwith convergence towards 
“ one) as it is even impossible for the mind to suppose 
"the convei pence not continuous and complete, iifoW.O'syn, 
“ unless all analogy be rejected — unless our intelligence 
“ be declared a lie, that we must, philosophically, believe 
“ in that ultimate or primary unity which, in our present 
“ existence, we ai-e not destined in itself to apprehend ” 
A deliverance more radically at variance with the 
author’s own canons, could scarcely have been made 
Por first, one of the principal of them is, that our in- 
ability to conceive a thing as possible, is no argument 
whatever against its being true In the second place, 
the alleged impossibility of conceiving any of the phamo- 
mena of the universe to be uncaused, applies equally, on 
his own shoiving, to the First Cause itself. For, tliougli 
he here talks only of one mconceivability, we are, if his 
theory be correct, under the pressure of two counter- 
inconceivahihtios — being equally unable to conceive an 
uncaused beginning, or an infinite regress from effect to 
cause it is equally inconceivable to us that there should, 
as that there should not, be a First Cause In this 
difficulty, by what right does he (I mean merely as 
a philosopher, and on his own principles) select one of 
the iival inconceivabilities as the real interpreter of 
* LectoreB, i. 60. 
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Nature, in preference to the other P And, having 
selected it, why apply it up to a certain point, and there 
stop ? Why must all the phienomena of experience he 
referred to a single Cause, because we cannot conceive 
anything uncau^ied, and that single Cause he proclaimed 
uncaused, notivithstandmg the same impossibility ? An 
argument by Sir W. Hamilton ivould not be complete 
unless it wound up ivith liis tiresome final appeal, “ unless 
our intelligence he declared a lie ” It is time to under- 
stand, once for all, what this means Does it mean that 
if our intelligence cannot conceive one thing apart from 
another, the one thing cannot exist without the other P If 
yes, what becomes of the Philosophy of the Conditioned P 
If no, what becomes of the present argument ? 

Sir W Hamilton makes a far better figure when 
arguing against other theories of Causation, than when 
maintaining his own He is usually acute in finding 
the weak points in other people’s philosophies , and he 
brings this talent into play, effectively enough, on the 
present subject. He is not, indeed, at all successful in 
combating the doctrine (substantially that of Hume and 
Brown) that it is experience which proves the fact of 
causation, and association xvliich generates the idea for 
against this he only has to say, that experience and asso- 
ciation cannot account for necessity Now, as to real 
necessity, we do not know that it exists iii the case Sir 
W Hamilton himself is of opinion that it does not, 
and that there are phmnomena (the volitions of rational 
♦ intelligences) which do not depend on causes And 
as for the feeling of necessity, or what is termed a 
necessity of thought, it is (as I have already observed), 
of all mental phaenomena positii ely the one wliich an 
inseparable association is the most evidently competent 
to generate I cannot, therefore, attribute any value to 
Sir W Hamilton’s discussion of this point , but in his 
refutation of some of the theories of causation which 
have originated in his own hemisphere of the intellectinil 
world, he is very felicitous Take, for example, the 
doctrine of Wolf and the Leibmtzians (though not of 
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Leibnitz), whicb “ attempts to establisb the principle 
“ of Causality upon the Principle of Contradiction ” 
“ Listen,” saj's our author, ' “ to the pretended demon- 
“ stration — Whatever is produced without a cause, is 
“ produced by nothing , in other words, has nothing foi 
“ its cause But nothing can no more be a cause than 
“ it can be something The same intuition which makes 
“ us aware, that nothing is not something, shows us that 
“ everything must have a real cause of its existence — 
“To this it is sufficient to say, that the existence 
“ of causes being the point in question, the existence 
“ of causes must not be taken for granted, in the very 
“ reasoning which attempts to prove their reality In 
“excluding causes, we exclude all causes, and conse- 
“ quently we exclude Hotliing, considered as a cause , it 
“ is not, therefore, allowable, contrary to that exclusion, 
“ to suppose Nothing as a cause, and then fiom the 
“ absuidity of that supposition to infer the absurdit)" ol 
“ the exclusion itself If everything must have a cause, it 
“ follows that, upon the exclusion of other causes, we must 
“ accept of Nothing as a cause But it is the very point 
“ at issue, whether everj thing must have a cause or not , 
“ and therefore it violates the first principles of reasoning 
“ to take this qua?situm itself as granted. This opinion,” 
adds our author, “ is now universally abandoned ” 

But there is another theory of Causation which is not 
abandoned, but has formed for some time past the strong- 
hold of the Intuitive school This is, that we acquire 
both our notion of Causation, and our belief in it, from 
an internal consciousness of power exerted by ourselves, 
in our voluntary actions that is, in the motions of our 
bodies, for our will has no other direct action on the out- 
ward world. This relation of the act of wiU to the 
bodily movement, it is maintained, is “not a simple 
“ relation of succession. The will is not for us a pure 
“ act without efficiency , it is a productive energy , so 
“that in volition there is given to us the notion of 
“cause, and this notion we subsequently transport, — 
* Lectores, u. 396, 397. 
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“ project out from, oiir internal actimties, into the changes 

of the external world ” 

To this doctrine Sir W Hamilton gives the following 
conclusive answer “ This reasoning, in so far as re- 
" gards the mere empirical fact of oiir consciousness of 
“ causfilit}', ill the relation of our w'lll as moving and of 
" our limbs as moved, is refuted b}' the consideration, 
“ that between tlic overt fact ot corporeal movement of 
“ which we are cognisant, and the internal act of mental 
"doterm Illation of which we are also cognisant, there 
“ intervenes a ]niraerou.s senes of intermediate agencies 
“ of winch we have no knowledge , and consequentlj, 
“ that we can have no consciousness of any causal con- 
“ ncxion between tlie extreme links of tbis chain, — ^the 
“ volition to move and the limb moving, as this bypo- 
“ thesis asserts Ho one is immediately conscious, for 
“example, of moving his arm through his volition, 
“ Previously to this ultimate movement, muscles, nerves, 
“ a multitude of solid and fluid parts must bo set in 
“ motion by the will, but of this motion we know, from 
“consciousness, actually iiothmg A person struck with 
“paralysis is conscious of no mability in his limb, to 
" fulfil the determination of liis will , and it is only after 
“ having willed, and finding that his limbs do not obey 
“ bis volition, that lie learns by tins experience, that the 
“external movement does not follow the internal act. 
" But as the paralytic learns after the volition that his 
“ limbs do not obey his mind , so it is only after the 
“ volition that the man in health learns that his limbs 
“ do obey the mandates of his will ”t 
* Lectures, ii 391, 392. 

t The same argument is restated in the DiS'iert.itions on Eeid (pp 866, 
867) with some additional development. “ Volition to move a hmb, and 
" the actual moving of it, are the first and last in a aeries of more than 
“ two successive events, and cannot, therefore, stand to each other, imme- 
" diately, in the relation of cause and effect They may, however, stand 
“ to each other m the relation of cause and effect, mediately. But then, 
“ if they can be knotrn m consciousness as thus mediately related, it is a 
“ necessary condition of such know ledge, that the interveniug senes of 
“ causes and effects, through which the final movement of the limb is siip- 
“ posed to be mediately dependent on the primary volition to move, should 
" be known to conscioubnees immediately under that relation But this 
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With tills reasoning, borrowed as our author admits 
from Hume, I entirely agree , and I wonder that it did 
not prove to Sir AV Hamilton how little the objection 
to a doctrine, that it is opposed to our natural beliefs, 
deserves the exaggerated value he sets upon it , for if 
there is a natural belief belonging to us, I should sup- 
pose it to be, that we are du-ectly conscious of ability to 
move our limbs It is, nevertheless, our author’s opinion 
that the belief is groundless, and that we learn even a 
fact so closely connected with ns, in the way in which 
any bystander learns it , by outward observation * 

Mr. Mansel, who agrees with Sir W Hamilton in so 
many of his opinions, separates from him here, and 
adopts a modified form of the Volitional Theory He 
acknowledges the validity of Hume’s and Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s argument, and does not derive the idea of Power 
or Causation from mind actmg upon body — from my 
will producing ray bodily motions — but from myself 
producing my will “ Inf every act of volition, I am 
“ fully conscious that it is in my power to form the reso- 
“lutionor to abstain, and this constitutes the presenta- 
“ tive consciousness of free will and of power ” And the 
sole notion we have of causation in the outward uni- 
verse, as anything more than invariable antecedence and 
consequence, “ is thatj of a relation between two objects. 


“ intennediale, this connecting series is confessedly unknown to conscious- 
“ ness at all, far less as a senes of causes and effects It follows there- 
" fore a fortion, that the dependency of the last on the first of these events, 
“ as of an effect upon its taubc, must be to LDnsiiouoness unknown In 
“ other words having no cnnxciousncss that the volition to move is the 
" efilcacions force (power) by which even the event immediately conse- 
“ quent on it (say the trantmissiou of the nervous mQuence from brain to 
“ muscle) IS produced, such event being, in fact, itself to consciousness 
“ occult , multo minus can we have a consciousness of that volition bemg 
“ the efficacious force by which the ultimate movement of the hmb is 
“ mediat^ determined " 

* Sir W Hamilton adds, as a further objection to the theory, that it 
does not account for that, in our notion of causation, which is the sole 
ground for rejecting the Eiperieiice theory of it its " quality of necessity 
and universality " And this is true the philosophers who combat the 
Experience theory of causation by the Volitional one, deprive themselves of 
a very bad, but still the best argument on then side of the question, 
t Piolegomena Logics, p. Id9. | Ibid. p. 140. 
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“ similar to that which exists between ourselves and our 
“ volitions ” Thus interpreted, continues Mr Mansel,* 
it is “ an interesting illustration of the universal tend- 
“ ency of men to identify, as far as may he, other agents 
“ with themselves, even when the identification tends to 
“ the destruction of all clear thinking — furnishing a 
“ psychological explanation of a form of speech which 
“has prevailed and will continue to prevail among all 
“ people in all times, but not properly to be called a 
“ 7ieces’iurj/ truth, nor capable of any scientific application , 
“ inasmuch as, in any such application, it may be true or 
“false, without our being able to determine which, as 
“the object of which it treats never comes within the 
“ reach of our faculties What is meant by power in a 
“ fire to melt wax ? How and when is it exerted, and in 
“ what manner does it come under our cogmzance? Sup- 
“ posing such power to be suspended by an act of Omni- 
“ potence, the Supreme Being at the same time producing 
“ the succession of phienomena by the immediate inter- 
“ position of his own will, — could we in any way detect 
“the change P Or suppose the course of nature to be 
“governed by a pie-established harmony, which ordained 
“ that at a certain moment fire and wax should be in the 
" neighbourhood of each other, that, at the same moment, 
“ fire by itself should hm*n, and wax by its own laws 
"should melt, neither afiecting the other, — ^would not 
“ all the perceptible pbrnnomena be precisely the same as 
“ at present ? These suppositions may be extravagant, 
“though they are supported by some of the most emi- 
“nent names in philosophy, but the mere possibility of 
“ making them '?hows that the rival hypothesis is not a ne- 
“ cessary truth, the various principles being opposed, only 
“hke the vortices of Descartes and the gravitation of 
“Newton, as more or less plausible methods of account- 
“ ing for the same physical phsenomena ” Mr Mansel 
recognises the possibility that in some other portion of 
the universe, phamomena maj'' succeed one another at 
random, without laws of causation, or by laws which are 
* Prolegomena Logica, pp. 142, 143. 
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continually cliangmg. Wc cannot, he says, conceive this 
state of things, but we can suppose it , and this very in- 
ability to conceive a phsEnoinenon as taking place without 
a cause — in other words, this subjective necessity of the 
law of cause and effect — results, in his opinion, merely 
from the conditions of our experience. If we were 
asked, why a physical change must have a cause, “ we^ 
“ should probably reply — ^Because matter cannot change 
“ of itself But why cannot we think of matter as chang- 
“ mg itself P Because power, and the origination of change, 
“ or self-determination, have never been given tons, save 
“ in one form, that of the actions of the conscious self 
“ What I am to conceive as taking place, I must coii- 
“ ceive as taking place in the only manner of taking 
“ place in which it has ever been presented to me ” 
(Here !Mr Mansel exaggerates one of the consequences 
of the law of Inseparable Association, through his having 
reached the consequence only empmcally, and not ana- 
lysed it by means of the law ) “ This reduces the law of 

“ Causahty, in one sense mdeed to an empineal principle, 
“ but to an einjni ical piTncijile of a very peculiar character , 
" one namely, in ivhicli it is psychologically impossible 
“ that experience should testify in more than one way 
“ Such principles, however empirical in them origin, are 
“ coextensive in their application with the whole domain 
“ of thought ” 

And further ou,f “To call the Principle of Causahty 
“ as thus explained a Law of Thought, would be incor- 
“ rect We cannot think the contrary, not because the 
“ laws of thought forbid us, but because the material for 
“ thought IS wanting Thought is subject to two diffe- 
“ rent modes of restiiction firstly, from its own laws, 
“ by which it is restricted as to its form ; and secondly, 
" from the laws of intuition, by which it is restricted as 
“ to its matter. The restnction, in the present mstance, 
“is of the latter kind We cannot conceive a course of 
“ nature without uniform succession, as we cannot con- 
“ ceive a being who sees without eyes or hears without 
* Prol. Log. p 148. . t Ibid p 1'19. 
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“ ears , because we cannot, under existing circumstances, 
“experience the necessary intuition But such things 
“may, notwithstanding, exist, and under other circum- 
“ stances, they might become objects of possible concep- 
“ tiqn, the laws of the piocess of conception lemaming 
“ unaltered ” 

In this exposition, which, I do not hesitate to saj’', 
contains more sound philosophy than is to be found on 
the same subject in all Sir W Hamilton’s wiitings, I 
must, neveitheless, take exception to the mam doctrine 
— that the typo on which we fiame our notion of Power 
or Causation m general, is the powei, not ol our volitions 
over matter, but of oui Self' over our volitions In com- 
mon with one half of the psychological woild, I am 
wholly Ignorant of my possessing any such power I 
can indeed influence my own volitions, but only as 
other people can influence my volitions, by the em- 
ployment of appropriate means Direct power over my 
volitions I am conscious of none However possible it 
may be that I possess this power without knowing it, a 
fact of consciousness contestable and contested cannot 
well be the source and prototj'pe of an idea comiuon 
to all mankind I agiee, however, with Hr Mansel in 
the opinion winch he sliaies with Comte, James Mill, and 
many otheis i\ho see nothing in causation but invariable 
antecedence, that we natui<illy, and unavoidably, form 
our first conception of all the agencies in the universe 
from the analogy of human volitions The obvious 
reason is, that nearly everything which is interesting to 
us, comes, in our earliest infancy, eithei from our own 
voluntary motions, or (a consideration too much neg- 
lected) from the voluntary motions of otheis, and, among 
the few sequences of phienomena which at that time fall 
within the scope of our perceptions, scarcely any otheis 
afford us the spectacle of an apjiaipntly absolute com- 
mencement , of one thing setting others in motion with- 
out being in motion itself — or originating changes in 
other things, while not itself undergoing any visible 
change. But as I do not believe, any more than Sn W 

X 
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Hamilton or Mr Mansel, tLat tlie state of mind called 
volition cariies with it a prophetic anticipation, which can 
inform us prior to experience that volition will be fol- 
lowed by an effect ; I conceive that, no more in this than 
in any other case of causation, have we evidence of any- 
thing more than what exjierience informs us of and it 
informs us of nothing except immediate, invariable, and 
unconditional sequence. 

It is allowed on all hands that jiait, at least, of our 
idea of power, is the expectation we feel, that when the 
cause exists, we shall perceive the effect , but Hume him- 
self admits that in the common notion of power there is 
an additional element, an animal ntttts, as he calls it, 
which would be more properly teimed a conception of 
effort That this idea of effort enters into our notion of 
Powci, is to ray mind one of the strongest proofs that 
this notion is not derived from the relation of ourselves 
to oui volitions, blit from that of our volitions to our 
actious The idea of Effort is essentially a notion derived 
from the action of our muscles, or from that combined 
with affections of our brain and nerves Every one of 
our muscular movements has to contend against resist- 
ance, either that of an outward object, or the meie fiic- 
tion and weight of the moving organ , every voluntary 
motion is consequently attended hy the muscular sens.i- 
tion of resistance, and if sufficiently prolonged, by the 
additional muscular sensation of fatigue Effort, con- 
sidered a^ an accompaniment of action upon the outward 
woild, means nothing, to us, but those muscular sensa- 
tions Since we experience them whenever we voluntarily 
move an object, we b)' a mere act of natural generaliza- 
tion, the unconscious result of association, on beholding 
the same object moved hy the wind or by any other 
agent, conceive the wind as overcoming the same ob- 
stacle, and figure it to ourselves as putting forth the 
same effort Children and savages sincerely mistake 
it for a conscious effort We outgrow that belief , but 
it IS not conformable to the mode of action of the human 
intellect that it should pass uno saltu, from a complete 
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assimilation, of the two jjhuinomenti, to conceiving them 
as totally different. The “ natural tendency of men” so 
justly characterized by Mr Mansel, “ to identify, as far as 
may be, other agents with themselves,” does not admit 
itself baffled and give up tlie attempt after the first 
failure The consequents being the same, when the 
mind is no longer able to suppose an exaet parity m the 
antecedents, it still thinks that there must be something 
in common between them and when obliged to admit 
that there is volition in one case, and a mere unconscious 
object in the other, it interposes between the antecedent 
and the consequent an abstract entity, to exjiress what 
is supposed common to the animate and the inanimate 
agency — through which they both work, and in the ab- 
sence of which nothing would be effected Tins purely 
subjective notion, the product of generalization and ab- 
straction acting on the real feeling of muscular or nervous 
effort, is Power And this, I conceive, is the psycho- 
logical rationale of Comte’s gi-eat historical generalization, 
that the metaphysical conception (as ho terms it) of the 
universe succeeds by a natural law to the Fetish con- 
ception, and becomes the agent by which the Fetish 
theory is transformed into Polytheism, this into Mono- 
theism, and Monotlicisra itself is frittered away into ener- 
gies and attributes of Nature, and other subordinate 
abstractions 

Thus much respecting Causation as a conception of 
the mind The law of Cause and Effect in its objective 
aspect, as the fundamental principle in _ the order of the 
universe, the basis of most of our knowledge, and the 
guide of aU our action, has been so fully treated in its 
numerous bearings in my System of Logic, that it is 
needless for me to speak fnrther of it here 
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THE DOCTRINE OF CONCEPTS, OR GENERAL NOTIONS 

IVe now amve at the questions Avhich form the transi- 
tion fioin Ps}'chology to Logic — from the analysis and 
laws of the mental operations, to the theory of the as- 
certainment of objective truth the natural link between 
the two being the theory of the paiticular mental ope- 
lations whereby tinth is ascertained or authenticated 
According to the common classification, li'oin which Sii 
W. Hamilton dues not deviate, these operations are three 
Conception, or the foimafaon of General Notions , Judg- 
ment , and Reasoning We begin with the first 

On this subject two questions present themselves . first, 
whether there aie such things as General Notions, and se- 
condly, what they are If there are General Notions, they 
must be the notiou.s which are expressed by general terms, 
and concemiug general terms, all who have the most ele- 
ment.u'y knowledge ol tlie history of metaphysics are 
aware tliat thcie a]e,or < nee were, three difierent opinions 
The first IS that ot the Real ists, wdio maintained that 
General Names aie the names ot General Tilings Be- 
sides individual things, tliey recognised another kind of 
Things, not individual, which they technically called 
Second Substances, oi XJniversals a jtarle tei. Over and 
above aU individual men and women, there was an entity 
called Man — ^Man in general, which inhered in the in- 
dividual men and wmmen, and communicated to them its 
essence These Universal Substances they considered to 
be a much more dignihed kind of beings than individual 
siihstances, and the only ones, the cognizance of which de- 
served the names of Science and Knowledge. Individual 
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e-vistences were fleeting and penssliiilile, but tbe beings 
called GencraandSpecies were immortal and unchangeable. 

This, the most prevalent philosophical doctrine of the 
middle ages, is now universally abandoned, but remains 
a fact of great significance in the liistoiy of philosophy , 
being one of the ino'.t striking examj)les of "the tendency 
of the human mind to infer difiereiice of things from 
difference of names, — to suppose that every different class 
of names implied a corresponding class of leal entities to 
be denoted by them Having two such difl’ereiit names 
as "man” and “Socrates,” these enqmiers thought it 
quite out of the question that man should only be a name 
for Socrates, and others like him, regarded in a particular 
light hlan, being a name common to manj", must be 
the name of a substance common to many, and in in3'&tic 
union with the individual substances, Sociates and the 
rest. 

In the later middle ages there grew up a rival school 
of metaphysicians, termed JS^orninalists, who repudiating 
Universal Substances, held that theie is nothing general 
except names A name, they said, is general, if it is 
applied in the same acceptation to a iiluiality of things , 
but eveiy one of the tilings is individual The dispute 
between these two sects of philosophers was veiy bitter, 
and assumed the character of a leligious quairol autho- 
rity, too, interfered in it, and as usual on the wrong side 
The Eealist theory ivas represented as the orthodox doc- 
trine, and belief in it was imposed as a religious duty It 
could not, however, peimanently resist philosophical ciiti- 
cism, and it perished But it did not leave Honimahsm 
in possession of the field A third doctrine arose, winch 
endeavoui'ed to steer between the two Accoidmg to 
this, which is known by the name of .Conceptualism, ge- 
nerality is not an attribute solel}"^ of names, but also of 
thoughts. External objects indeed are all individual, but 
to every general name corresponds a General Notion, or 
Conception, called by Locke and others an Abstract Idea 
General Names aie the names of these Abstract Ideas 

Eealism, being no longer extant, nor likely to be re- 
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vived, tlie contest at present is between Nominalism and 
Conceptualism , each of wMch counts illustrious names 
among its modern adherents Sir W. Hamilton pro- 
fesses allegiance to both, affirming'* “ that the opposing 
parties are really at one ” But his general mode of 
thought, and habitual phraseology, are purely Concep- 
tualist This IS already apparent in the passage I shall 
first quote, which contains his statement of the fact to be 
explained It is preceded by a remark on Absti action 
which is perfectly just, and throws great light on the pro- 
cesses of human thought Abstraction, he says,t is 
simply the concentration of our attention on a particular 
object, or a particular quality of an object, and diversion of 
it fiom everj thing else There may be abstraction, there- 

fore, without generalization “ The notion of the figure of 
“ the desk before me is an abstract idea, — an idea that 
“ makes pait of the total notion of that body, and on 
" which 1 have concentiated my attention, in order to con- 
“ sider it exclusively This idea is abstract, but it is at 
“ the same time individual , it repie&ents the figure of this 
“ particular desk, and not the figure of any other body ” 
There are, therefore, “ individual abstract notions ,” 
but there are also Abstiact Greneral Notions ” These 
are formed “when,J comparmg a number of objects, we 
“ seize on their resemblances , when we concentrate our 
“ attention on these points of similarity, thus abstracting 
“ the mind from a consideration of their differences , and 
“when we give a name to our notion of that ciicuiu- 
“ stance in which they all agree The general notion is 
“ thus one which makes us know a quality, property, 
“power, notion, relation, in short, any point of view 
“ under which we recognise a plurality of objects as a 
“ unity It makes us aware of a quality, a point of 
“ view, common to many things. It is a qotion of re- 
“ semblance, hence the reason why general names oi 
“ terms, the signs of geneial notions, have been called 
“ of resemblance {termim similitiiduus). In this 

* Lectures, ii 2S6 , and foot-note on Eeid, p 412. 
t Lectures, u. 287. J Ibid pp. 287-290. 
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“process of generalization, we do not stop short at a 
“ first generalization. By a fiist generalization we have 
“ obtained a number of classes of resembling individuals 
“ But these classes we can compare together, observe their 
“ similarities, abstract Irom their difterences, and bestow 
“ on their common circumstance a common name On 
“these second classes we can again peiform the same 
“ operation, and thus ascending tJie scale of general no- 
“ tions, throw mg out of view always a greater number 
“ of difierences, and seizing always on fewer similarities 
“ in the lorniation of our classes, we arrive at length at 
“ the hunt of our ascent in the notion of bring or exi-st- 
“ encb Thus placed on the summit of the scale ot 
“ classes, we descend by a piocess the reverse of that bj' 
“ w^hich we have ascended , we divide and subdivide the 
“ classes, by introducing always more and more characters, 
“ and laying always fewer difierences aside , the notions 
“ become more and more composite, until we at length 
“ arrive at the individual 

“1 may heie notice that there is a twofold quantity to 
“ be considered in notions It is evident that, in pro- 
“ portion as the class is high, it wall, in the first place, 
“ contain under it a gi cater number of classes, and in 
“the second, will include the smallest complement of 
“ attributes Thus being or exibteurc contains under it 
“every class, and yet when w'e say that a filing evists, 

“ we say the very least of it that is possible On the 
“other hand, an individual, though it contain nothing 
“ but itself, involves the largest amount of predication 
“ Bor example, when I say — ^tlns is Eichard, I not only 
“affirm of the subject every class fioiii existence dowai 
“ to man, but likewise a number of circumstances propei 
“ to Eichard as an individual Now, the former ot these 
“ quantities, the external, is called the Extension of a 
“ notion , the latter, the internal quantity, is called it» 

“ Comprehension or Intension The internal and ex- 
“ ternal quantities are in the inverse ratio of each other 
“ The greater the extension, the less the comprehension , 

“ the greater the comprehension, the less the extension." 
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A& a popular account of Classification, for learners, to 
be followed by a more scientific exposition, this fully 
answers its puiyiose but it is cxpi essed iii the common 
lanpruage of Conceptualists, and we should naturally oon- 
cliicle fiom it that the author was a Conceptualist He 
however assei-ts the doctrine of the Noiiiinalists, that 
there are no general notions, and that the notion sug- 
gested bi' a geneial name is ahvai's singular or indivi- 
dual, to be “ not only true but self-evident ’* And he 
quotes as irrefragable” the aigumcnt of Berkelej’, 
directed against the very possibilit)' of Abstract Ideas 
The passage from Beikeley is in the Introduction to his 
“ Principles of Human Knowledge,” and is as follows — 
" It IS agreed, on all hands, that the qualities or modes 
“ of things, do never really exist each of them apart by 
“it'-clf, and separated fiom all otheis, but are mixed us 
“it weie, and blended together, several in the same 
“ object But, we aie told, the mind, being able to con- 
“ sider each ciuality Miigly, or abstracted liom those other 
“ qualities with which it is united does b}’ that means 
“ frame to itself abstiact ideas Foi example, theie is 
“perceived hy sight an object extended, colouied, and 
“ moved, this mixed or compound idea the mind lesidv- 
“ing into its simple con-^titucnt paits, and viewing each 
“ by itself, exclusive of the rest, does frame the abstract 
“ideas of extension, colour, and motion Kot that it is 
“possible foi colour or motion to ex'ist without exten- 
“ sion , hut onlj that the mind can frame to itself by 
“ al)ihac/io?i the idea of colour exclusive of extenMon, 
“ and of motion exclusive of both colour and extension 
“Again, the mind having ohseiwed that in the par- 
“ ticular extensions perceived by sense, there is soiiie- 
“ thing common and alike in all, and some other things 
“ peculiar, as this or that figure or magnitude, which 
“ distinguish them one from another , it considers apart 
“ or ^ingles out by itself that which is common, making 
“thereof a most abstract idea of extension, wliich lo 
“ neither line, surface, nor solid, nor has any figure or 
* Lectures, li 298. 
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“ magnitude, but is an idea, entircl}' j)resciadcd from all 
“ these So, likewise, the mind, bj leaving out of the 
“ particular colours perceived by sense, that which dis- 
“ tinguishes them one from another, and letaming that 
“ only which is common to all, makes an idea of colour 
“ in abstract, which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, 
“ nor any other determinate colour And, in like man- 
“ ner, by consideimg motion abstractedly not only from 
" the body moved, but likewise from the figure it 
describes, and all particular directions and velocities, 
" the absti act idea of motion is fr amed , v Inch equally 
“ corresponds to all particular motions whatever that 
“ may be perceived by sense. 

“ Wlictlier others have this wondeifril faculty of abs- 
tracting tlieir ideas, thej'^ best can tell for myself I 
“ find, indeed, I have a faculty' of imagining, or repre- 
“ senting to myself the ideas of those particular things 
" I have perceived, and of variously compounding and 
“ dividing them. I can imagine a man with two heads, 
“ or the xqiper part of a man joined to the body of a 
“ horse I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, 
“ each by itielt abstracted or separated from the rest of 
“ the body But then iiliatever hand oi eje I imagine, 
“ it must liave some particular shape and colour Like- 
“ wise the idea of man tliat I frame to myself, must be 
“ either of a m lute, or a black, or a tawny, a straight, or 
“ a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle-sized man I 
“ cannot by any effort of thought conceive the abstract 
idea above desciibed And it is equally impossible 
for me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct 
“ from the body moving, and which is neither swift nor 
“ slow, cumlmear nor rectalmeai , and the like may be 
“ said of aU other abstract general ideas whatsoever To 
“ be plain, I am myself able to abstract in one sense, as 
“ when I consider some particular parts or qualities 
“ separated from others, with which though they are 
“united in some object, yet it is possible they may 
“really exist without them But I deny that I can 
“ abstract one from another, or conceive separately, those 
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“ qualities which, it is impossible should exist so sepa- 
“ rated , or that I can frame a general notion by abs 
“ tr acting from particulars in the in aimer aforesaid 
“ 'Which two last are the proper acceptations of abisti (K - 
“ tion And there are grounds to think most men will 
“ acknowdedge themselves to be in ray case ” It is 
evident, indeed, that the existence of Abstiact Ideas — 
the conception of the class-qualities by themselves, and 
not as embodied in an individual — is eflectually pre- 
cluded by the law of Inseparable Association 

In what manner Sm W Hamilton manages to com- 
bine two theoiies, which in words are, and in substance 
have always been believed to be, directly contiadictoiy 
of one another, we learn only from his Lectures on 
Logic The heareis of those on Metaphysics, unless the 
Prolessor sujiphed oial elucidations which do not appear 
in the text, must have been considerably puzzled by 
finding the task of reconciling the two doctrines thrown 
entirely on themselves In the Lectures on Logic, how- 
ever, an attempt is made to perform it for them It is 
there stated,’^ that the Geneial Notion, which Sir "W 
Hamilton terms a Concejit, and which is the notion wo 
form of some “ point of similarity’* between individual 
objects, “ is not cognizable in itself, that is, it affords no 
“ absolute or irrespective object of Knowledge, but can 
“ only be realized in consciousness liy applying it as a 
“ term of relation, to one or more of the objects, which 
“ agree in the point or pomts of resemblance which it 
“ expresses . The moment we attempt to represent 
“ to ourselves any of these concepts, any of these ab- 
“ stract geneiahties, as absolute objects, by themselves, 
“ and out of relation to any concrete or individual 
“ reahties, their relative nature at once reappears , for 
“ we find it altogether impossible to represent any of the 
“ qualities expressed by a concept, except as attached to 
“ some individual and deteiminate object, and their whole 
“ generality consists in this, that though we must realize 
“ them in thought under some singular of the class, we 
* Lectures, lu. 128, 129. 
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" may do it uuder any Tims, for example, we cannot 
“actually represent the bundle of attiihntes contained 
“ in the concept man as au absolute object by itself, and 
“ apart from ^ that reduces it from a general cognition 
“to an individual rejiresentation "VVe cannot figure in 
“imagination any object adequate to the general notion 
“ or term man , lor the -man to be here imagined must 
“ be neither tall nor short, neither fat noi’ lean, neither 
" black nor wliite, neither man nor woman, neither young 
“ nor old, but all and yet none of these at once. The 
“relativity of our concepts is thus shown in the contra- 
“ diction and absurdity of the opiiosite hypothesis ” 

This IS sound doctiine, but it is pine Noininahsm, 
as the passage first quoted from our author was pure Con- 
ceptualism It IS very necessary that I should quote 
the additional elucidations given in the succeeding Lec- 
ture * A Concept or (General') Notion, he there says, 
is in this distinguished from a “ Presentation of Per- 
“ ception, or Eepresentation of Phantasy,” that “ our 
“ knowledge thiough either of the latter is a direct, im- 
“ mediate, irrespective, determinate, individual, and ade- 
“ quate cognition , that is, a singular or individual object 
“ is known in itself, by itself, through all its attributes, 
“ and without rofeicuce to aught but itself. A concept, 
“ on the contrary, is an ludiiect, mediate, indetci inmate, 
“and partial cognition of any one of a number of ob- 
“jects, but not an actual representation either of them 
“ all, or of the whole attributes of any one object . 

“ Formed by comparison,” concepts “ expicss only a 
“ relation. They cannot, therefore, be held up as an 
“ absolute object to consciousness — they cannot be repic- 
“ sented as universals, in imagination They can oiilj' 
“ be thought of in relation to some one of the individual 
“ objects they classify, and when viewed in relation to it, 
they can be represented in imagination , but then, as 
“actually repiesented, they no longer constitute general 
“ attributions, they fidl back into mere special determi- 
“ nations of the individual object in which they aie 
* Lectures, ui. 131-137. 
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“represented Thus it is, that tlie geiieiidilj' or uni- 
" veisiilitj'^ of concepts is potential, not actual They 
“ are only generals, inasmuch as they may be applied to 
“ any of the various objects they contain , but while they 
“ cannot be actuallj- ehcited into consciousness, except in 
'■ application to some one or other of these, so they 
“ cannot be so applied without losing, tanto, their 
“ univeisality Take, for example, the concept //o/sc 
“ In so far as bj"^ hut ic we merely think of the word, that 
“ is, of the combination formed by the letters h, o, r, s, r, 
“ — this IS not a concept at all, as it is a mere representa- 
“ lion of certain individual objects Tins I only ‘>tate 
“and eliminate, in Older that no possible ambiguity 
“should be aUoived to lurk //wsc, then, meaning 

“not meielj' a repi escntation of the -word, but a concept 
"relative to certain objects classed nnder it, — the coii- 
“ cept /loi I say, cannot, if it remain a concept, that 
“ IS, a univci&al aiti ibutioii, be lepiesented in imagination, 
“but, except it be lepreseiited in imagination, it cannot 
“ bo applied to any object, and, except it be so ajiplicd, it 
“ cannot be realized in thought at all You may tiy to 
“ escape tlie boms of the dilemma, but you cannot You 
“cannot lealize in thought an absolute or ii respective 
“ concept, coi responding m uniA’eisality to the application 
“ of the woid , toi the supposition of tins involves iiu- 
“ nierous contiadictions An existent horse is not a 
“relation, but an extended object possessed of a deter- 
“ nimate figure, colour, size, &c , /torse, in general, cannot, 
“ theiefoie, be i epresciited, except by an image of sumo- 
“ thing extended, aud of a determinate figure, colour, 
“size, &c Here now emerges the contradiction If, 
“ on the one hand, you do not represent something cx- 
“ tended and of a deteiminate figure, colour, and size, 
“ then you have, indeed, the image of an mdividual 
“ horse, but not a universal concept coadequate with hoise 
“ in general Tor how is it possible to have an actual 
“ 1 epresentation of a figure, w'liich is not a determinate 
“ figure but if of a determinate figure, it must be that 
“ of some one of the many different figures under which 
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“ horses appear ; but then, if it be only of one of these, 
“ it cannot be the general concept of the others, which 
“it does not represent In like manner, how is it 
“possible to have the actual representation of a thing 
“coloured, which is not the representation of a de- 
“ terminate colour, that is, either white, or black, or 
“grey, or brown, &c ? but if it be any one of these, 
“ it can only represent a horse of this or that particular 
" colour, and cannot he the general concept of horses of 
“ every colour The same result is given by the other 
“ attributes , and what I originally stated is tlius mani- 
" fest— that concepts hcive only a potential, not an actual, 
" universality, that is, they are only uiii\ ersal, inasmucli 
“as they may be applied to any of a certain class of 
“objects, but as actually applied, they are no longer 
“ general attributions, but only special attributes ” ^ 

But if, as oin- author says, concepts are “ incapable of 
being realized in thought at all,” except as representa- 
tions of individual objects, how are they, even poteutiallj’-, 
universal ^ Being mere mental creations, they are nothing 
except what they can be thought as being, and they 
cannot be tbonglit as being umvcisal, but only as being 
part of the thought of an individual object, though the 
individual object peeds not alwaj s be the same This is 
not a potential universality, though it is an umvcisal po- 
tentiality 1 1, then, tlie hfominalists are thus completely 
right, how can it be that the Conceptualists are not wrong ? 

Our author thinks that the appaient difference between 
them is a mere case ot verbal ambiguity , arising from the 
“ employment of the same terms to expiess the repre- 
“ sentdtions of Imagination, and the notions or concepts 
“of the Understanding” “A lelation,” he says,"^ 
“cannot be represented in Imagination The two 
“terms, — ^the two relative objects, can be severally 
“ imaged in the sensible phantasy, but not the relation 
“ itself. This is the object of the Comparative Uaculty, 
“ or of Intelligence Proper To objects so different as 
“the images of sense and the unpicturable notions ot 
* Lectures, u 312. 
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“ intelligence, different names ouglit to be givfen.” “ In 
“ Gei'inany* the question of nominalism and concep- 
“ tiuilism has not been agitated, and why ? Simply 
“ because the German language supplies terras by which 
“ concepts (or notions of thought proper) have been con- 
“ tradistinguished from the presentations and representa- 
“tions of the subsidiary faculties ’’f We are there- 
fore to understand that although Imagination cannot 
figure to itself anything general or universal. Thought 
proper, or the Comparative Faculty, or the Understand- 
ing, can But I do not believe that Berkeley, whose 
argument our author declares “iriefragable,” or any 
other of the great Nominalist thinkers whom he enume- 
rates, would have accepted this distinction They would, 
I apprehend, have denied that the attributes included in 
the so-called General Notion can be thought separately, 
any more than they can be imaged separately. But why 
do I talk of Berkeley f Sir W Hamilton has himself 
negatived the distinction in the very passage just quoted, 
when he says, “ the concept horse cannot, if it remain a 
“ concept, that is, a umveisal attribution, be represented 
“ ill imagination , but, c.rcepf it be represented in nnnpi- 
“ nation, it cannot be applied to any object, and except 
“ it be so applied, it cannot be reahzed.in thovpht.” The 
simple question is. Can the attributes of horse as a class 
be objects of thought, except as part of a representation 
of some individual horse ^ It the Concept cannot exist 
111 the mind except enveloped in the miscellaneous attri- 
butes of an individual — which is the truth, and fully 
recognised as such in the passages quoted from Sir W 
Hamilton, — then it can no more be thouglit separately 
by the intellect, than depicted separately in the imagi- 
nation 

This notion of a Concept as something which can be 
thought, but “ cannot in itself be depicted to sense or 

* Lectures, lu p. 136 

t The words he means are BegriiT aud AnscLauung See foot-note to 
Held, p. 412. 
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“ imagination,”* is supported, as we saw, by calling it 
a relation “ As the result of a companson,” a concept 
“ necessarilyf expresses a relation ” and “ a relation 
“ cannot be represented in imagination ” If a concept 
IS a relation, what relation is it, and between what? 
“ As the result of a companson,” it must be a relation 
of resemblance among the things compared I might 
observe that a Concept, which is defined by our autlior 
himself “ a bundle of attributes,” does not signify the 
mere fact of resemblance between objects , it signifies our 
mental representation of that in which they resemble , 
of the “ common circumstance” which Sir W Hamilton 
spoke of in his exposition of Classification The attri- 
butes aie not the relation, they are the fmdnmenfmn 
rekihovi'i This objection, however, I can afford to wave. 
However inappropriate the expression, let us admit that 
a concept is a relation But if a relation cannot be 
represented in imagination, our author has just said that 
“the two terms, the two relative objects,” can The 
relation, according to him, though it cannot be imagined, 
can be thought But can a lelation be thought without 
thinking the related objects between which it exists? 
Assuredly, no and this impossibility can the less be 
denied by Sir W, Hamilton, as it is the basis on which he 
founds his theory of Consciousness — of the direct appre- 
hension of the Ego and the Non-ego Consequently, 
when we think a i elation, ive must think it as existing 
between some particular objects which we think along 
with it and a Concept, even if it be the apprehending 
of a relation, can only be thought as individual, not as 
general 

The true theory of Concepts needs not, I think, be 

* Mansel, Prolegomena Logics, p. 16 What a mere play upon words 
the diatmction la, is shown by Mr. Manael'a saying, a few pages later, 
(p 29), "In erery complete act of conception, the attributes terming the 
concept are contemplated as coexisting in a possible object of intuition " 
So that they are “ depicted to imagination only they are not depicted 
separately. 

f Lectures, iii 128. 
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feoiiylit farther off than in our author’s own account of 
their origin “ In the formation/’ he says,'*’ “ of a con- 
“ cept or notion, the process may he analysed into four 
" momenta. In the first place, we must have a plurality 
‘* of objects picsented or represented by the subsidiaiy 
“ faculties. These faculties must furnish the rude nia- 
“ terial for elaboration In the second place, the objects 
“ thus applied are, by an act of the Understanding, coni- 
“ pared together, and their seveial qualities judged to be 
“similar or dissimilar In the tlnid place, an act of 
“ volition, called Attention, concentrates consciousness 
“ on the qualities thus recognised as similar , and that 
“ concentration, by attention, on them, involves an 
“abotrartion of consciousness from those which have 
' been recognised and thrown aside as dissimilar , loi 
“ the power of consciousness is limited, and it is clear or 
“ vivid precisely in piopoidion to the simplicity or oiie- 
“ness ot the oliject Attention and Abstraction aie the 
■■ two poles of the same act of thought they are like the 
“ opposite scales in a balance, the one must go up as the 
“ other goes dow 11 In the fouith place, the qualities, 
“ which by comparison are judged similar, and by at- 
“teiitioii are constituted into an exclusive object of 
'■ thought, — these are already, by this process, identified 
“in coiiwiousness , lor tliey aie only judged similar, 
“ inasiiiuch a'^ they pi oduce in us indiscernible effects 
“ Their sj iithi si., m consciousness may however, toi 
“ pieciviuii’s .,ake, be stated as a fourth step in the pro- 
“ cess lint it must be remembered, that at least tlie 
“ three Littei steps aie not, m reality, distinct and iiide- 
" pendent acts but aie only so distinguished and stated, 
“ m Older to enable us to conipiehend and speak about 
“ the indivisible operation in the difi'ereut aspects in 
“ which we may consider it ” Let me remark, in pass- 
ing, the flesh illustration allbrded m the last sentence, of 
an important pnncude alreadj' several times adveited 
to, in the theory of Xamiug. 

The formation, theielbre, of a Concept, does not con- 
* Lectures, lu, 132, 133. 
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sist in separating the attributes which are said to com- 
pose it, from all other attributes of tlie same object, 
and enabling us to conceive those attributes, disjoined 
from any others We neitlicr conceive them, nor think 
them, nor cognise them in any way, as a thing apart, but 
solely as forming, in combination with numerous other 
attributes, the idea of an individual object But, though 
thinking them only as pait of a larger agglomeration, we 
have the power of fixing our attention on them, to the 
neglect of the other attributes with which we think 
them combined While the concentration of attention 
actually lasts, if it is suthciently intense, we may be tem- 
porarily unconscious of any of the other attributes, and 
may really, for a brief interval, have nothing present to 
our mind but the attiibutes constituent of the coiicejit 
In general, however, the attention is not so completely 
exclusive as this , it leaves room in consciousnebs for 
other elements of the concrete idea though of these the 
consciousness is faint, in pioportion to the energ}’- of the 
concentrative effort, and the moment the attention re- 
laxes, if the same concrete idea continues to be con- 
templated, its other constituents come out into con- 
sciousness General concepts, therefore, we have, properly 
speaking, none , we have only complex ideas ot objects 
in the concrete but we are aide to attend exclusively to 
certain parts of the concrete idea and by that exclusive 
attention, we enable those parts to deteimiiio exclusively 
the com sc of our thoughts as subsequently called up by 
association , and arc in a condition to carry on a train 
of meditation or reasoning relating to those parts only, 
exactly as if we were able to conceive them separately 
from the rest 

What principally enables us to do this is the employ- 
ment of signs, and particularly the most efficient and 
familiar kind of signs, viz. Names This is a point 
which Sir W Hamilton puts well and strongly, and 
there are many'reasons for stating it in his own lan- 
guage * 

* Lectures, lu. 137 

T 
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“ The concept thus formerl hy an abstraction of the 
“ resembling from the non-rcsembling qualities of ob- 
“.iects, would again fall back into the confusion and 
“ infinitude from which it has been called out, were it 
“ not rendered permanent for consciousness, by being 
“ fixed and ratified in a verbal sign Considered in 
“ general, thought and language are reciprocally de- 
“ pendent ; each bears all the imperfections and perFcc- 
“ tions of the other , but without language there could 
“ be no knowledge realized of the essential properties 
" of things, and of the connexion of their accidental 
“ states.” 

The rationale of this is, that when we wish to be able 
to think of ohiects in respect of certain of their attii- 
biites — to rccai no objects but such as are invested i\ lili 
those attiibiites, and to recal them with our attention 
directed to those attributes exclusively — we eflTect tins hy 
giving to that combination of attribute^, or to the chi'"; 
of objects which possess them, a specific Name "Wi' 
create an artificial association between those attrilnite'' 
and a certain combination of articulate sounds, which gua- 
rantees to us that when we hear the sound, or cce the 
written characters corresponding to it, there will Ijc 
raised in the mind an idea of some object possc-snig 
those attributes, in which idea those attributes alone 
will be suggested vividly to the mind, our consciousiic«s 
of the remainder of the concrete idea being faint As 
the name has been directly associated only with tho>e 
attributes, it is as likely, in itself, to recal them in any 
one concrete combination as in any other 'V\"’hat com- 
bination it shall recal in the particular case, dcpeiid-i on 
recency of experience, accidents of memory, or the in- 
fluence of other thoughts which have been passing, or 
are even then passing, through the mind accordingly the 
combination is far from being always the same, and sel- 
dom gets itself strongly associated with the name wliicli 
.suggests it , while tlio association of the name with the 
attributes that lorm its conventional signification, is 
constantly becoming stronger. The association of that 
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particular set of attributes witb a given word, is what 
keeps them together in the mind by a stronger tie than 
that with which they are associated with the remainder 
of the concrete image. To express the meaning in Sir 
W. Hamilton’s phraseology, this association gives them 
an unity* in our consciousness It is only when this 
has been accomplished, that we possess what Sir W 
Hamilton terms a Concept , and this is the whole of the 
mental phamomenon involved in the matter We have 
a concrete representation, certain of the component ele- 
ments of which are distingmshed by a mark, designating 
them for special attention, and this attention, in cases of 
exceptional intensity, excludes all consciousness of the 
others 

Sir W Hamilton thinks, however, that we can form, 
though scaicely preserve, concepts without the aid of 
signs “ Language,” he says,t “ is the attribution of 
“ signs to our cognitions of things But as a cognition 
" must have been already there, before it could receive a 
” sign , consequently, that knowledge which is denoted 
“ by the formation and application of a word, must have 
“ preceded the symbol which denotes it ” A sign, how- 
ever, he continues, in one of his happiest specimens of 
illustration, “is necessaiy to give stability to our intel- 
“ lectual progress, — to establish each step in our advance 
“ as a new starting point for our advance to another be- 
“ yond A country may be overrun by an armed host, 
“ but it is only conquered bj' the establishment of lor- 

* One of the beat and profoundest passages in all Sir W Hamilton’s 
writings, 18 that in nliich he points out (though onJj incidentally! nhat 
are the conditions of our ascribing Unity to any aggregate “ Though it 
“ IS only by experience we come to attribute an external unity to aught 
“contmuously extended, that is, consider it as a system or constituted 
'* whole , still, in so far as we do so consider it, we think the parts as held 
“ together hg a certain force, and tho whole, therefore, as endowed with a 
" power of resisting their distraction. It is, indeed, only by finding that 
“ a material contmuity resists distraction, that we view it as more than a 
“ fortuitous aggregation of many bodies, that is, as a single body The 
“material universe, for example, though not de facto continuously e\- 
“ tended, we consider as one system in so far, but only m so far, as we 
“ find all bodies tending together by reciprocal attraction ” Disserta- 
tions on Beid, pp. 852, 863. 

f Lectures, iii 138-140. 
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“ tresses Words are the fortresses of thought lliey 
“ enable us to realize our dominion over what we have 
“ already oremin in thought , to make every intellectual 
“ conquest the basis of operations for others still beyond 
“ Or another illustration You have all heard of the pro- 
" cess of tunnelling — of tunnelling through a sand-hank 
“ In this operation it is impossiUe to succeed, unless 
“ every foot, na}'' almost ever}" inch in our progress, be 
“ secured by an arch of masonry, before we attempt tin* 
“ excavation of another Now, language is to the mind 
“ precisely what the arch is to the tunnel. The power of 
“ thinking and the power of excavation are not depend- 
“ ent on the word in the one case, on the mason-work 
“ m the other , hut without these subsidiaries, neitliei 
“ process could be carried on beyond its rudimentary 
‘ commencement Tliough, therefore, we allow that 
"every movement foiward in language must be detei- 
" rained hyaii antecedent movement forward m thought, 
“ still, unless thought be aceompamed at each point of 
“its evolution, by a coi responding evolution of language, 
“ its further development is arrested Admitting 

“ even tliat the nund is capable of certain elementaiy 
“ concepts without the fixation and signature of lan- 
“ guage, still these are hut sparks which would twinkle 
“ only to expire, and it requires words to give them pro- 
“ minente, and by enabling us to collect and elaboi ate 
“ them into new concepts, to raise out of what would 
“ otherwise he only scattered and transitory scintillations, 
“ a vivid and eudiiniig light 

Mr Mansel, uho agree'* with Sir W Uamilton in the 
essentials of his doctime of Concepts, goes beyond him 
on this point, being of opinion that without signs u e 
could not form concepts at all The objection, that we 
must have had the concept before we could have given it 
a name, he meets by the suggestion that names -when 
first used are names only of individual objects, but being 
extended from one object to aiiotlier under the law of 
Associat’on by lle'*emblaiice, they become specially a-.so- 
ciated with the points of resemblance, and thus gene- 
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rate the Concept. In Mr Mansel’s opinion,* no one, 
“ without the aid of symbols,” can advance “ beyond the 
“ individual objects of sense or imagination In the pre- 
“ sence of several individuals of the same species, the 
“ eye may observe points of similarity between them , 
“ and in this no symbol is needed , but every feature 
“ thus observed is the distinct attribute of a distinct indi- 
“ vidual, and however similar, cannot be legarded as 
“ identical For example I see lying on the table be- 
“ fore me a number of shillings of the same coinage 
“ Examined severally, the image and superscription of 
“ each is undistinguis liable from that of its lellow , but 
“ in viewing them side by side, yjuce is a necessary con- 
“ dition of my pei ception , and the difference of locality 
" IS sufficient to make them distinct, tliough similar, in- 
“ dividuals. The same is the case w ith any representa- 
“ tive image, whether in a mirror, in a pamting, or in 
“ the imagination, waking or dreaming It can only be 
“ depicted as occupying a certain place , and thus as an 
“ individual, and the representative of an individual It 
“ is true that I cannot say that it represents this particu- 
“ lar coin rather than that , and consequently it may be 
“ considered as the representative of all, successively but 
“ not simultaneously To find a lepresentative which 
“ shall embrace all at once, I must divest it of the con- 
“ dition of occupying space , and this, experience assures 
“ us, can only lie done by means of sj/ntbols, verbal or 
" other, by which the concept is fixed in the undeistand- 
“ mg Such, for example, is a verbal description of the 
“ coin in question, which contains a collection of attributes 
” freed from the condition of locality, and hence from all 
” resemblance to an object of sense If we substitute 
“ Time for Space, the same remarks will be equally appli- 
“ cable to the objects of our internal consciousness. 
“ Every appetite and desire, every afiection and volition, as 
“ p)eseiited, is an individual state of consciousness, distin- 
“ guished from every other by its relation to a diflcrent 
“ period of time. States in other respects exactly similar 
* Prolegomena Logica, pp. 15-17. 
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“ may succeed one another at regular intervals , but the 
“ hunger wliich I feel to-day is an individual feeling as 
“ numerically distinct from that which I felt yesterday 
“ or that which I shall feel to-morrow, as a shilling lying 
“ in ray pocket is from a similar shilling lying at the 
“ bank Whereas my nohon of hunger, or fear, or voli- 
“ tiou, is a general concept, having no relation to one 
“period of time rather than to another, and, as such, 
“requires, like other concepts, a representative sign 
“Language, taking the word in its widest sense, is thus 
“indispensable, not merely to the communication, but to 
" the formation of Thought ” 

This IS a step in advance of Sir W Hamilton’s doc- 
trine, but IS open to the same criticism, namely, that 
after showing all Concepts to be conciete and individual , 
it endeavours to make out, by an indirect process, a 
sort of abstract evistence for them. According to kli 
Hansel, signs aie necessary to concepts, because signs 
alone can give tins abstract existence Signs are wanted, 
to emancipate our mental apprehension from the condi- 
tions of space and time which are in all our concrete 
representations The other miscellaneous attributes 
which have to be cast out, do not, he seems to think, 
embairass the formation of the Concept; hut it is liani- 
pered by the conditions of space and time, and only by 
means of a sign can we get rid of these. But do we 
get lid of thorn by employing signs To take Mi 
Hansel’s own instance . When we establish our conccjit 
of a shilling by a verbal description of the coin, does 
the description enable us to conceive a shilling as not 
occupying any space ? When we think of a shilling, 
either by name or anonymously, is not the circumstance 
of occupying space called up as an inevitable part of the 
mental representation ? Not, indeed, the circumstance 
of occupying nffveu part of space; hut if that is wliat 
Mr Hansel means, it would follow that we need signs 
to enable us to form a mental representation even of an 
individual object, provided it be moveable : for the same 
object does not always occupy the same part of space 
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The truth is, that the condition of space cannot be ex- 
cluded , it IS an essential part of the concept of Body, 
and of eveiy kind of bodies But any given space, or 
any given time, is not a part of the concept, any more 
than any of the slight peculiai-ities in which one shil- 
ling differs from another are part of the concept of a 
shilling Some space and time, and some individual 
peculiarities, are always thought along with the concept, 
and make up the whole of which it can only be thought 
as a part but these are not directly recalled by the 
class-name, and the attributes composing the concept 
are Mr hlansel, therefore, has not, I conceive, hit the 
mark but in the passages which follow, there is real 
power of metaphysical discrimination 

“ Observe ' what actually takes place in the formation 
“of language and thought among ourselves To the 
“ child learning to speak, words are not the signs of 
“ thoughts, but of intuitions f "the words htan and horse 
“ do not represent a collection of attributes, but are only 
“ the name of the individual now before him It is not 
“ until the name has been successively appropriated to 
“various mdmduals, that reflection begins to inquire 
“ into the common features of the class Language, 
“therefore, as taught to the infant, is chronologically 
“ prior to thought and posterior to sensation. In mquii- 
“lug how far the same piocess can account for the 
“ invention of language, which now takes place in the 
“learning it, the real question at issue is simply this. 
“ Is the act of giving names to individual objects of sense 
“a thing so completely beyond the power of a man 
“ created m the full maturity of his faculties, that we 
“ must suppose a Divine Instructor performing precisely 
“ the same office as is now performed for the infant by 
“ his mother or his nurse , teaching him, that is, to 
“ associate t/us sound with t/as sight ? ... All con- 


* Frolegomena Logics, pp 19, 20, and 29-31. 
t By intuitions Mr. Mnnsel means the Anschauungen of Kant, or ivhat 
Mr Mansel himself otherwise calls Presentations of Senso, to which he 
adds Bepiesenlalions of Imagination. 
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"cepts are formed by means of signs which have 
“previously been representative of individual objects 
“ only Similarities are noticed earlier than dif- 

“ ferences and our first abstractions may be said to be 
“ performed for us, as we learn to give the same name 
“ to individuals presented to us under slight, and at first 
“unnoticed, circumstances of distinction The same 
“name is thus applied to different objects, long before 
“ we learn to analj'se the growing powers of speech and 
“ tiiouglit, to ask what we mean by each several instance 
“ of its application, to correct and fix the signification 
“of words used at first vaguely and obscurely To 
“ point out each successive stage of the piocess by winch 
“ signs of intuition become gradually signs of thought, 
“ is as impossible as to point out the several moments 
“ at which the growing child receives each successive 
“ increase of his stature ” 

These lemarks of Mr Mansel remove, as it seems to 
me, the only real argument for the supposition that Con- 
cepts, or what are called Gencial Notions, are formed 
without the aid of signs But the counter-doctnne 
must be received with an important reservation. Signs 
are necessary, but the signs need not be artificial , there 
are such things as natural signs The only reality theie 
is in the Concept is, that we are somehow enabled and 
led, not once or accidentally, but in the common courr.e 
of our thoughts, to attend specially, and more or less 
exclusively, to certain parts of the presentation of sense 
or lepresentation of imagination which we are conscious 
of Now, what IS there to make us do thi& P There must 
be something which, as often as it recurs either to our 
senses or to our thoughts, directs our attention to those 
particular elements in the perception or in the idea and 
whatever performs this office is virtually a sign , but it 
needs not be a word the process certainly takes place, 
to a limited extent, in the inferior animals ; and even 
with human beings who have but a small vocabulaiy, 
many processes of thought take place habitually by 
other symbols than words It is a doctrine of one of 
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the most feiiile thinkers of modern times, Auguste 
Comte, that besides the logic of .signs, there is a logic 
of images, and a logic of feelings In many of the 
familiar processes of thought, and especially in uncul- 
tured minds, a visual image serves instead of a woid. 
Our viisual sensations — peihaps only because they aie 
almost always pi esent along with the impressions of our 
other senses — have a far-ility of becoming associated with 
them Hence, tlic cliaracteristic visual appearance of an 
object easily gathers round it, by association, the ideas of 
all other peculiarities which have, in frequent experience, 
coexisted with that appearance and, summoning up 
these with a strength and certainty far surpassing that 
of the merely casual associations which it maj'’ also 
raise, it concentrates the attention on them This is an 
image serving for a sign — ^the logic of images The 
same function may be fulfilled by a feeling Any strong 
and highly interesting feeling, connected with one attri- 
bute of a group, spontaneously classifies all objects ac- 
cording as they possess or do not possess that attribute 
We may be tolerably cei-tain that the things capable of 
satisfying hunger foira a perfcctlj'’ distinct class in the 
mind of any of the more iiitolligent animals , quite as 
much so as if they were able to u^e or undei stand the 
word food We here see m a stioiig light the impor- 
tant truth, that hardly anything universal can be affirmed 
in psychology except the laws of association As almost 
aU general propositions which can be laid down respect- 
ing Mind, are consequences of these laws, so do these 
ultimate laws, in varying cases, genei ate different deriva- 
tive laws , and are continually raising up exceptions to 
the empirical generahzations yielded by direct psychical 
observation, which, so far as true, being mere cases of 
the wider laws, are always limited by them 

We have now attained a theory of Classification, of 
Class Notions, and of Class Names, which is clear, fiee 
from difficulties, and, in its essential elements, understood 
and assented to by Su’ W Hamilton With the excep- 
tion of a few minor matters, I find no fault in his theory . 
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It IS where liis theory ends and his practice begins, that 
I am obliged to diverge from him His theory is a com- 
plete condemnation of his practice. His theory is that 
of Hominalism , but he affirms, in opposition to every 
Concpptualist, that Nominalism and Conceptualism are 
the same, and on this justification expounds all the 
operations of the intellect in the language, and on the 
assumptions, of Conceptualism. If a Concept does not 
exist as a seiiarate or independent object of thought, but 
is alwaj's a mere pai*t of a concrete image, and has 
nothing that discnminates it from the otlier parts e.vcept 
a special share of attention, guaranteed to it by special 
association with a name , what is meant by the para- 
mount place assigned to Concepts in all the intellectual 
])i ocesses P Can it be right to found the whole of Logic, 
tlie entire theory of Judgment and Eeasoning, upon a 
tiling which has meielj'' a fictitious or constructive 
existence ^ Is it correct to say that we think by means 
of Concepts AY ould it not convey both a clearer and 
a truer meaning, to say that u e think by means ot ideas 
of concrete phaenomena, such as arc presented in experi- 
ence or represented in imagination, and by means of 
names, winch being in a peculiar manner associated with 
certain elements of the concrete images, airest our atten- 
tion on those elements ? Sir AY. Hamilton has told ii.s 
that a concept cannot, as .such, be “realized in thought,’’ 
or “ elicited into consciousness ” Can it be, that we tliiiik 
and reason by means of that which cannot be thought, 
of which we cannot become conscious ? Of course Sir 
AV Hamilton did not mean, nor do I, that we cannot 
think or be conscious of the attributes which are said to 
compose the concept , but we can only be conscious of 
them as forming a repiesentation jointly with otlier 
atfiibutes which do not enter into the concept And the 
difference between the parts of the same representation 
which are inside and tliosc which are outside what is 
called the concept, is not that the former are attended to 
and the latter not, for neither of these is always true 
It IS, that foreseeing that we shall frequently or occa- 
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sionally desire to attend only to the funner, we have made 
for ourselves, or have received from our predecessors, a 
contrivance for being reminded of tliem, which also 
serves for fixing our exclusive attention upon them 
when called to mind To say, therefore, that we think 
by means of concepts, is only a circuitous and obsem’e 
way of saying that we think by means of general or 
class names To give an intelhgible idea of the fact, 
we alwa3’s need to translate it out of the former language 
into the latter It is possible, no doubt, so to define 
the terms tliat both expre.ssions sliall mean the same 
thing But the less appropriate language has the im- 
mense disadi^antage, that it cannot be used without 
tacitly assuming that these mere paiis of om* complex 
concrete perceptions and ideas have a separate mental 
existence, which is admitted not to belong to them No 
one, more fully than Sii W Hamilton, recognises the 
true theory , but the acknowledgment only serves him 
as an excuse for delivering himself up unreservedly to 
all the logical consequences of the false tlieoiy To read 
the account nhich he and Mr Mansel, in common with 
the great majority of modern logicians, give of our intel- 
lectual processes — which they always make to consist 
essentially of some operation piactised upon concepts — no 
one would ever imagine that concejits were not complete, 
rounded off, distinct and separate possessions of the 
mind, habitually dealt with by it quite apart from anj'- 
thing else , and this, in the general opinion of Concep- 
tualists, they are but according to Sir W Hamilton 
and Mr Mansel, they are secretlj'^, all the while, inca- 
pable of being thought except as paits of something else 
which has always to be dealt with along with them, but 
which these philosophers, in their expositions, suppress 
as completely, as if they had forgotten that its iiecessaiy 
presence is part of their theory For these and other 
reasons, I consider it nothing less than a misfortune, that 
the words Concept, General Notion, or any other pliiase 
to express the supposed mental modification correspond- 
ing to a class name, should ever have been invented. 
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Above all, I hold that nothing but confusion ever results 
from introducing the term Concept into Logic, and that 
instead of the (Concept of a class, ivc should ahvays speak 
of the signification of a class name 

The signification of a class name has two aspects, cor- 
responding to the distinction to which Sir W Hamilton 
attaches so much importance, between the Extension and 
the Comprehension of a concept , which is merely a bad 
expression for the distinction between the two modes of 
signification of a concrete general name Most names 
aie stdJ, what according to Mr. Mansel they all weie 
originally, names of objects , and do not cease to be so 
bj becoming class names , hut, though names of objects, 
they become expressive of certain attiiliutos of those 
objects, and when prcdi<-aled of an object, they affirm of 
it those attributes The name is said, in the language 
of logicians, to i/enote the objects and fo/mote the attii- 
butes IF kite denotes chalk and other white substances, 
and connotes the paiiicular colour which is common to 
them Jiixl denotes eagles, sparrows, eiows, geese, and 
so forth, and connotes lile, the possession of wings, and 
the other properties by which we ai-e guided in applying 
the name The various objects denoted bj' the class 
name ai-e what is meant by the Extension of the con- 
cept, while the attributes connoted are its Compielicu- 

* It IS for want of apprehending this view of the matter that Sir W 
Ilamilton (Lectures, m 31, 33) brings a charge of self-contradiction agairiac 
Arthbiiiliop Whaielj , becaute, having m the oomniencement and througli- 
out his treatise on Logic, represented Keasoning as the object matter of 
that science, be, in certain passages, says that Logic is entirely courorsanl 
with the use of language This is a contradiction only from Sir 
Hamilton s point of mcw If Aicbbishop Wbately’s had been the same — 
it he had thought as Sir W Hamilton did respecting Concepts, considered 
as the object-matter of Seasoning— he would have been justly liable to the 
imputation cast upon him, Sut the Archbishop’s two statements aio 
peifectly consistent, if we suppose bis opmion to have been, that the for- 
mation of Concepts, and the subsequent process of combining them in 
arguments, are tbemseh es processes of language. This doctrine (which is 
in fact Hr ilansel's) Sir W Hamilton deems too absurd to be imputed 
to the Archbishop (DiEcuBsions, p 138) Yet he fancies himself aNomi- 
nahst, and does understand and assent to all the arguments ot Hommahsm. 
unfortunately an mtelligcnt assent to one of two conflicting doctrines is 
in hiB case no guarantee against holdmg, for all practical purpoaes. the 
other. r r I 
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sion It must be remarked, however, that the Extension 
is not anj'thing intrinsic to the concept , it is the sum of 
all the objects, in our concrete images of wbicb, the concept 
is included but the Comprehension is the very concept 
itself, for the concept means nothing but our mental repre- 
sentation of the sum of the attributes composing it. 

And hero it is important to take notice of a psycho- 
logical truth, which forms an additional reason for pre- 
ferring the expression that we think by general names, 
to that of thinking by concepts Since the concept only 
exists as a part ot‘ a concrete mental state , if we say 
that we think by means of it, and not by the whole 
which it IS a part of, it ought at least to be the part by 
which we think Since that is tlie only distinction be- 
tween it and the remainder of the presentation or repre- 
sentation in which it IS imbedded, at least that distinc - 
tion should be real all which enters into the concept 
ought to be operative m thought So far is this from 
being true, that in our processes of thought, seldom 
more than a part, sometimes a veiy small part, of what 
is comprehended in the concept, is attended to, or comes 
into play This is forcibly stated, though in Concej)- 
tualist phraseology, by Mr Mansel “ We can,” he says,''^ 
“ and in the majority of cases do, employ concepts as 
“instruments of thought, without submitting them to 
“ the test of even possible individualization I can- 

“ not concpiop a triangle ivliich is neither equilateral, nor 
“ isosceles, noi scalene , but 1 can judge and reason about 
“ a triangle without at the moment trying to conceive it 
“ at all This is one of the consequences of the repre- 
“ sentatioii of concepts by language The is subsfi- 
tilted for the notion signified, a step which considerably 
“ facilitates the performance of complex operations of 
“ thought , but 111 the same proportion endangers the 
“logical accuracy of each successive step, as we do not, 
“ in each, stop to verify our signs Words, as thus em- 
“ ployed, resemble algebraical symbols, which, during 
“ the process of a long calculation, we combine in various 
* Prolegomena Logiea, pp. 31, 32 
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“ relations to each other, without at the moment thinking 
" of the onginal signification assigned to each " The 
attempt to stand at once on two incompatible theories, 
leads to strange freaks of expression. Mr Mansel de- 
scribes us as tlimking by means of concepts whicli i\'o 
are incapable of forming, and do not even attempt to 
form, but use the signs instead Yet he will not consent 
to call this thinking by the signs, but insists that it i', 
the concepts which are even in this case the “ instru- 
ments of thought” It IS surely a veiy twisted logical 
position winch, when he is so entirely right in uhat lie 
has to say, compels him to use so strangely coiitoited a 
mode of saying it 

The same important psychological fact is excellent] y* 
illustrated bj'- Sir W. Hamilton in one of the very best 
chapters of his woiks, the Tenth Lectm-e on Logic, iii 
which it is stated as follows * "As a notion or con- 
" cept IS the fictitious whole or unity made up of a plu- 
“rality of attributes, — a whole, too, often of a \eiv 
" complex multiplicity , and as this multiplicity is only 
“mentally held together, inasmuch as the concojit is 
“ fixed and latifiecl in a sign or word , it frequently licq)- 
“ pens that, in its employment, the ivord does not sug- 
“ gest the whole amount of thought for which it is th > 
“ adequate expression, but, on the contrary, we frequenth 
“ give and take the sign, either with an ohocure or indis- 
“ tmet consciousness of its meaning, or even without an 
“ actual consciousness of its signification at all ” The 
word does not always serve the purpose of fixing oiu 
attention on the whole of the attnbutes which it con- 
notes , some of them may be only recalled to mind fiiiiitl v, 
others possibly not at all a phsenomenon easy to be 
accounted lor by the laws of Obliviscence. But the part 
of the attributes signified which the word does recall, 
may he all that it is necessary for us to think ofi at the 
tune and for the pm-pose in hand , it may be a sufficient 
part to set going all the associations by means of which 
* Lectures, in. 171. 
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we proceed through that thought to ulterior thoughts. 
Indeed, it is because part of the attributes have gene- 
rally sufficed for that purpose, that the habit is acquired 
of not attending to the remainder When the attributes 
not attended to are really of no importance for the end 
in view, and if attended to would not have altered the 
results of the mental process, there is no harm done 
much of our valid tlimkmg is carried on in this manner, 
and it is to this that our thinking processes owe, in a 
great measure, tlieir proverbial rapidity This kind of 
thinking was called, by Leibnitz, Symbolical A passage 
of one of the early writings of that eminent thinker, in 
which it IS brought to notice with his accustomed clear- 
ness, is translated by Sir W. Hamilton, from whom I re- 
quote it.’^ 

“ Tor the most part, especially in an analysis of any 
“ length, we do not view at once (non simul intuemur) 
" the whole characters or attributes of the thing, but in 
“ place of these we employ signs, the explication of which 
“ into what they signify we are wont, at the moment of 
“ actual thought, to omit, knowing or believing that we 
“ have this explication always m our powci Thus, when I 
“ think a cliiliagon(or polygouof a thousand sides)! do not 
“ always consider the vaiious attributes of the side, of the 
“ equality, and of the number oi thousand, but use tliese 
“ woids (whose meaning is obscurely and imperfectly 
“ presented to the mind) in lieu of the notions which I 
“ have of them, because I lemember, that I possess the 
“ signification of these words, though their application 
“ and explication I do not at present deem to be neces- 
“ sary — this mode of thinking, I am used to call 
“ ox symbolical . we employ it in Algebra and in Aritli- 
“ metic, but in fact universally And certainly when 
“ the notion is very complex, we cannot think at once 
“ aU the ingredient notions . but where this is possible, 
“ — at least, inasmuch as it is possible, — 1 call the cogni- 
“ tion intuitive Of the primary elements of our notions, 
* Lectures, iii 181. 
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“ there is given no otiier knowledge than the intuitive 
“ as of our composite notions there is, for the most part, 
“ possible only a symbolical 

Yet the elements which are thus hahituall}’^ left out, 
and of which m the case of a composite notion, if Leib- 
nitz is right, some mit'tf he left out, are really paits ol 
the signification of Ihe name, and if the w'ord Concept 
ha? any meaning, are parts of the concept Leibnit/, 
accordingl}', knew better than to saj", as Mr JMansel 
says and Su- W Hamilton implies, that even in these 
cases we think by means of the concept According to 
him we sometimes think entirel}' without the concept, 
generally onlj-^ h3- a part of it, which may he the wrong 
part, or an insufficient part, but which may be, and in 
all sound thinking is, sufficient On this point, theie- 
fore, a false ajiprehonsion ol‘ the facts of thought is 
conveyed by the doctrine which speaks of Concepts as it" 
instrument Leibnitz would perhaps have said, that the 
name i" the instrument in one of the two kinds of think- 
ing, and th.e concept in the other The more reason- 
able doctrine surely is, that the name is the instrument 
in both , the difference being, that in one case it docs the 
whole, and in the othei only a part, perhaps the minimum. 


* It will be remarked that Leibmtz here employs the word Intuitive iii 
a sense entirely different from that which British metaphysicians, and Sir 
W Hamilton himself, attach to the word In Leibnitz’s sense, we cognise 
a tbing irtuitirtlj in as Jar ds we are conscious of the attributes of the 
thing itself, symbolically in as far as we merely think of its name, as 
standing for an aggregate of attributes, without having all, or perhaps anv 
oi those attributes present to our mind I cannot help being surprised 
that Sir W Eamihoii slioiild haie regarded this distinction of Leibnitz ns 
coinciding with that of Kant and the modern German thinkers between 
Begrifi and Anscbauuug, in other words, Concept and Presentation bir 
W Hamilton considers BegnU to be a name for “the symbolical notions 
of the understanding,” in contrast with Anschauung, which means “ the 
intuitive presentations of Sense and representations of Imagination ” 
(Lectures, ni 183 ) He is light as to Anschauung, but as for “symbolical 
notions of the understanding,” our thinking is called by Leibnitz symbolical 
exactly in so far as it takes place without any "notions,” any concept or 
BegriiF at all, by virtue of the mere knowledge that there is a Begriffn hith 
the word represents, and which we could recall if we wanted it. When 
thinking is completely symbolical, the meaning of the word is eliminated 
from thought, and only the word remains' as in Leibnitz’s own illustration 
from algebra 
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of the work for which it is intended and fitted, that of 
reminding us of the portions of our concrete mental 
rcpi'csentations which we expect that we shall have need 
of attending to 

In summary , if the doctrine, that we think by con- 
cepts, means that a concept is the only tliiii" present to 
the mind along with the individual object winch (to u.^e 
Sir W blamilton’s language) we think under the con- 
cept, this is not true since there is always present a 
conciotc idea or image, of which the attributes compre- 
hended in the concept are onlj’', and cannot be conceived 
as anj’thing but, apait Again, if it be meant that tlie 
concept, though only a part of what is 2^’e'^f'ot to the 
mind, IS the part which is operative in the act of thought, 
neither is this tiuc for what is operative is, in a gieat 
majority of cases, much less than the entire concept, 
being that poi’tion only which we have retained the habit 
of distinctly attending to In neither of these sense'., 
therefore, do we think by means of the concept and all 
that IS true is, that 1111011 ive refer any object or set of 
objects to a class, some at least of the attiibutes included 
•in the concept are present to the mind , being lecallcd 
to consciousness and fixed in attention, thiough then 
association with the class-name 

Befoie leaving this part ol the subject, it seems neces- 
sary to lemaik, that iSu- W Hamilton is by no means 
consistent in the extension wliicli he gives to the signifi- 
cation of the word Concept. In most cases in which he 
nses it, he makes it sjnonjniious wuth General Notion, 
and allows concept.s ol classes only, not of individuals 
It is thus that he expressly defines the term “ A Cou- 
“ cept.” ho says,f “is the cognition or idea of the gene- 
“ ral chaiacter or characters, point or points, in whitli a 
“ plurality of objects coiiicicle ” “ Concept,” he ' i\ s 

again, t “is convertible with //n/t’i r/I miioii, 01, more coi- 
“ rectly, notion simply ’ He speaks of tlie extending ol 
the term to our direct knowledge of individuals, as au 

* Lccluvos, 11 . 119, 121, 127, 12 s 131 rum multiv nhis 
t Ibid. p. 132. J Uiacussions, p 2S3 

Z 
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“ abusive employment” of it ^ lie also saya,f " No- 
tions and Concepts are sometimes designated by tlie 
' style of gpncral iwtiOH'^, — general concephons This 
" IS superiluous, for m piopriety of speech, notions and 
“ concepts are, in their veiy nature, general ” In cer- 
tain places, however, he speaks of concepts of indivi- 
duals “ If I thinkj of Socrates as son of Sophronisciis, 
as Athenian, as philosopher, as piignoscd, these an* 
“ only so man3' chaiacters, limitations, ordeteiminatit ns, 
“ winch I predicate of Socrates, which distinguisli him 
“ from all other men, and together make up niv 7ioh(>ii 
“ nr concept of him ” And again,^ “ AAnieii the Evten- 
“ Sion of a coiiceiit becomes a minimum, that is, w hen it 
“ contains no other notions under it, it is called an indi- 
“ vidua! ” And fuither on,|| “It is evident that the 
“ more distinctive characters the concept contains, the 
' moie minutely it will clisfangm&h and detcimine, and 
“ that if it conlain a plenum of distinctive charactei s, it 
“ must contain the distinctive, the dctenninnig clia- 
“ racters ot some indnidual object How do tlie two 
“ (Quantities now stand? In regard to the compichcn- 
" Sion or depth, it is evident that it is heie at its ma\i- 
“ mum, the concept being a complement of the ivliole 
“ attributes of an individual object, winch, bj' these attri- 
“ butes, it thinks' and discnmmates from every other 
On the coiitraiy, the extension or breadth of tlie con- 
“ cept is heie at its minimum, for, a^ the extension is 
“ gieat in Qiroportioii to the number of objects to w'hich 
“ the concept can be aQiphed, and as the object heie is 
“ only an individual one, it is evident tliat it could not 
“ be less wnthout ceasing to exist at all ” 13ut, in the 

sequel of the same exposition, he again seems to sin - 
1 ^.iider this use of the wmrd Concept as an improper one 
saying,^! “ It a concept be an indivirlmd, that is, only 
“ a bundle of individual qualities, it is . . not a pio- 

“ per abstract concept at all, but only a concrete repicscii- 
“ tation of Imagination ” And indeed, no other doctrine 
IS consistent with the proposition elsewhere laid downi by 

* Lectures, iii 121. t p 212. t Ibid p 78 

Ibid p ld6. II Ibid. p. 148. f Ibid, p 152 
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our author (though founded, as I think, on an error), that the 
“ words Conception, Concept, Notion, sliould he limited 
“ to the thought ol' vvliat cannot be repie&ented inimagi- 
“ nation, as the thought suggested by a geneial teiin ” • 

Mr Mansel, on the contiaiy, justifies the phiase, con- 
cept of an mdividnal, maintaining that “ the subjects of 
“ all logical judgmenta aie concepts ’’f “ The man,” he 

saj’s,^: “as an individual existing at some past tune, can- 
“ not become immediately an object of thought, and 
“ herc'' IS not, propcily speaking-, the subject ot any 
“ logical proposition If I say, Ciesar v\ as the conqueror 
“ ol Pomjiey, the immediate object of my thought is not 
“ Caesar as an individual existing two tliouaand yeais 
“ ago, but a con 'cpt now present in my mind, compris- 
“ iiig ceitain attiibutcs which I believe to have coex- 
“ istcd in a certain man I niaj'- hish) ically know that 
“ these attributes existed in one individual only , and 
“ hence my concept, viituallyumveisal, is actually siiigu- 
“ lar, from the accident of its being predicahle of that 
“ individual only. But there is no logical objection to 
“ tlie theory that the whole history of mankind may be 
“ lepoated at lecuriing intervals, and that the name and 
“ action-, of Cscsar may be successively found in i anous 
“ individuals at coiiesponding pciiods of eveiy cycle ” 

If this be so, one oi two things follows Either, if 
I met Avitli a person avIio exactly corresponded to the 
concept I have formed of Cmsar, I must suppose that 
this person actually is Cmsar, and. lived in the century 
preceding the birth of Christ , or else, I cannot think of 
Cffisar as Ciesar, hut only as a Caisar , and all those ivliich 
are mistakenly called proper names are general names, 
the names of lurtual classes, signifying a set of attributes 
wluch carry the name with them, ivlioicver they are found 
Either theory seems to he sufliciently leluted by stating 
it. Surely the true doctrme is tliat of Sir \V Hamilton, 
that what is called my concept of Caisar is the piesenta- 
tion in imagination of the individual Cmsai' as such jSli 

* Foot-note to Beid, p 3G0 t Piolegomena Logica, p. 63. 

1 Ibid p 62 

Z '1 
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M:\tisc 1 might hare learnt better fiom Ecid, who .says 
" Most words (indeed all general woids) are the signs of 
“ ideas but proper names are not , they signify iiidivi- 
“ dual things, and not ideas And again, soon altoi f 
“ The same proper name is never applied to several indi- 
“ vidnals on account of their similitude, because the 
“ very intention of a proper name is to distinguish one 
“ indnidual fiom all others, and hence it is a iiiaxmi m 
“ grammar that jiropcr names have no pluial niimbei' 

" A projier name signifies nothing hut the indiiidual 
“ wlio'.e name it is , and when we appl}’ it to the iiidn i- 
“ dual, we neither aflirm nor deny aiij thing concerning 
“ liiin ” 1’he whole ot lleid’s doctiine : expecting names 
and geneial notions is not onlj' far moi!*elcar, butiieaiei 
to till' true doctime of the connotation of names, tliaii Su 
AY Ilamiltoii’s or Mi ilanscl’s l 

* r«sny8 on Uie Intellectual Powers, Works, p 104 By ideas llciJ 
here means (as lie fully e\plains) attributes 

t Ibid p 412 

J Accoidinjilv, nlien Sir W Hamilton (foot-note to p CPI) contends ni 
oi'pO'ition to lleid, that tUeie uu delmitioni, nliicli me not iioniiiul bu' 
vnhonal ^incetluj haio foi then object " llie more attuiato delirnuii.i'i m 
of the contents of a notion," there is no real difference of nieatiing bcficiii 
iLein the c oiileiits ot a notion being simply the* connotation of a u uiie 

Sir W ILiiinlton entas, at some length, into the expl.ination of wh.L 
IS meant by the clearneFs, .m I the distinctness, of Concepts A contep* 
according to him, is ch.ir, it ne can distinguish it as a whole tiom otle i 
lomeils, rii'-iiuc., i( wo cm disci imnidte the chaiatitrs or alliibiitc' il 
wlmli it is the Slim (T,,, tun s, in 153) The last statement is mtelligibi 
but what cliiea the liiat mean® It we do not know of what ch.ir'i- 
icis the colli ept n n.iti.]..i>c.l seeing that it has no existence but lu tlio-’ 
charai ti rs, lion caiiwi l.iiow it 'O as to di'tiugui'li it from other concept- ' 
Our author crrt-smh li.lil not a ()e,ir conception of what maJ.es a lon- 
cejitiou ilc.iT , and the prnnt is that he adopts as part of his tix' a (pi 'la 
lion liom ]',s-er's Logic, in which Esger n-ukcs ilic ikainess of a im i‘ ; i 
10 clc] end cn nil 1 c.nii aide to rhe.inpui'h, not ll c conirpt itself, t ut 1' . 
objects included undci it on our being able, in she, it. to apply ihc cl.i's- 
u.ime correctly According to Esser, *• a concept is said to be i Icai , w he.i 
“ llic degre e of conscnuisnesg by which it is accomp inied is sufficient to dis- 
“ crimmite " not itself from other concepts, but “what we tiiink iii .imi 
“• tlnough it, fiom what w e think in and through oilier notions ” and ' no- 
tions abscluicly deal ” me “ notions whose '(iot,asSirW Ila.i 1 - 

ton says, fficm^elrc^) cannot “possibly be confounded with aught 1 1-. 
w bpincr known or unknown ” tf-O'ctuicB, in 100,161) So that aKcrdii"; 
to E'-scr the clearness ot a concept has reference to its Extciisien, tin 
(listincUicss to Its Comprcdicnsicm This is not the only instance in w Inch 
out autlior helps out his own expositions by jiassuges fiom other authois, 
written fiom a pomt of new mcic or less diflcreut from his own. 
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OF JUDGMENT. 

Tiiougft, as lias appeared in tlie last cliaptei’, tlie pro- 
position tliat we think by concepts is, if not positively 
niitriie, at least an imprecise and mi'.leadiiifj expiession 
of the truth, it is not, however, to be concluded that 
Hir W Hamilton’s view of Logic, being wholly giounded 
on that proposition, must be destitute of value !Many 
writers have given good and valuable expositions of the 
principles and rules of Logic, from the Conceptualist 
point of Anew The doctimes Avliich they have laid 
clown respecting Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning, 
have been capable of being rendered into equivalent 
statements respecting Terms, Projiositions, and Argu- 
ments, these, indeed, wwc wdiat the winters ically had 
in their thoughts, and theie ivas little amiss e-xcept a 
mode of expiession udiicli attempted to be more philo- 
sophical than it knew' hoiv to be To say iiothiiig of 
less illustiious examples, this is true of all the properl 3 ' 
logical part of Locke’s E'.say His admirable Third 
Look requires haidl}’- anj' other alteration to bung it up 
to the scientific level of the present time, than to be 
corrected by blotting out eveiyivliere the wmrds Abstiact 
Idea, and rcjilaciiig them by “the connotation of the 
class-name ” 

We shall, accordingly, proceed to examine the expla- 
nation of Judgment, and of Reasoning, ivhich Sir AV 
Hamilton has built on the foundation of the doctrine of 
Concepts 

“ To judge,” he says,* “ is to recognise the relation 
* Lectures, 111 225, 226. 
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“ of congruence or of confliction in wKicli two conce^jts, 
“ two individujil things, or a concept and an individual, 
“ compared together, stand to each other This recog- 
nition, consideied as an internal consciousne''S, is cilled 
“ a Judgment, consideied as expressed in language, it 
“ is exiled a Proposition or Predication ” 

To be ceitain of understanding this, we must inquire 
what IS meant by a relation of congruence or of eoii- 
fliction behveen concepts To consult Sir IV ITaniilton\ 
detiiiitions of words is, as we have seen, not a sure wav 
of ascertaining the sense in xvhieh he practically us-‘s 
them ; but it is one of the ways, and we aic liouiid to 
employ it in the first instance A few pages helore, he 
has given a sort of definition of these terms “ Coii- 
“ cepts, in relation to each other, are said to he either 
“ donqviK'nt ox Agii'omfi, inasmuch as thev may be eon- 
“ nected in thought, or CoiifliHii p, inasmuch as they 
“ cannot The confliction constitutes the ol 

“notions” This Opposition is twofold “1°. Iwun'- 
“ (IkiIpox Cb/i/zY/rdr/oi// Opposition, called likewi'-e Iti-p'iq- 
nancp , and 2° or Owi/my Opposition The 

“ former emerges when one concept abolishes directh', 
“ or by simple negation, what another establishes the 
“ latter, when one concept does this not dnectlv, or Iw 
“ simple negation, but through the affirmation ol sonie- 
“ thing else ” 

Congruent Concepts, therefore, do not mean concepts 
which coincide, cither wholly or in any of their paits, 
hut such as di-e mutually compatible , cap.ihle of being 
predicated of the same indix'idual, of being combined 
in the same presentation of sense or representation of 
imagination This is moi’e clearly expressed in a pas- 
sage from Krag, which our author adopts as part of Ins 
own exposition f “ Identity is not to be confounded 
“ with Agreement or Congruence, nor Diversity xvith 
Confliction All identical concepts are, indeed, con- 
gruent, but all congruent notions are not identiciil 

' Lectures, m. 213, 214. f IluJ p. 214. 
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“ Thus learning and virtue, beaulj and riches, magnanimil t/ 
“ and stature, are congrnont notions, inasmuch as, in 
“ thinking a thing, they can easily he combined in the 
“ notion we foim of it, although themselves veiy dil- 
“ ferent Iroin each other. In like manner, all coiilhcting 
“ notions arc diverse or difieient notions, for unless dii- 
“ ferent, they could not he mutually condictive, but, on 
“ the other liand, all du'lbrent concepts are not coulhc- 
“ tive , but those only whose difference is so great tliar 
“ each involves the negation of the other, as for exaiii- 
“ pie, mine and nee, heautg and defuninh/, loeaUh and 
“ put eilg" Tims interpreted, our author’s doctrine is, 
that to judge, is to lecogiiise whether two concepts, two 
things, or a concept and a thing, are capable of coe.'cist- 
ing as parts of the same mental representation Tins 1 
will call Sir "VV Hamilton’s first theory of Judgment, 
I wiU venture to add, his best 

But he soon after proceeds to say,"' “ When two oi 
“ moie thoughts are given in consciousness, there is iii 
“ general an endeavour on our pait to discover in thciii, 
'' and to develop, a relation of congruence or of confiic- 
“ tion, that is, we endeavour to find out uhether tlie^o 
“ thoughts will or will not coincide — may or in ly iiui 
“ be blended into one It they coincide, wo judge, Wu 
“ enounce, their eongiiiencc or compatibility if they do 
“ not coincide, we judge, we enounce, their confliction or 
“ mcompatibihty Thus, if we compaie the thoughts, 
“ ivater, iron, and lusting, find them congnienb, and 
“ connect tlicm into a single thought, thus , — water rusts 
“ iron — 111 that case we form a judgment. 

“ But if two notions be judged congruent, in olhei 
“ words, be conceived as one, this thcir unity can oul_)' 
“ be realized in consciousness, inasmuch as one of these 
“ notions is viewed as an attribute or determination of 
“ the other For, on the one hand, it is impossible 
“ for us to think as one two attributes, that is, two 
“ things viewed as determining, and yet neither dcloi- 

* Lectures, III. 22G, 227. 
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“ Tnining or qvial\f 3 ’ing the other , nor, on the other 
“ hand, two subjects, that is, two things thought as 
‘ determined, and j^et neither of them determined or 
‘ qualified by the other ” 

In tins regress fioni ignotum to iffitoiiKS, the next thing 
to be ascertained ih, what i elation between one thong] it 
•iiid another is signified the verb “to deternnne ” 
tiufh explanation as our author deemed it necessai v 
to give, may be found a few pages further back He 
there stated,^ that bj- determining a notion, he means 
adding on more chaiacters, by each of which “ i\ e limit 
“ or determine more and more the abstract vagueness or 
‘ extension ot the notion, until at last, if eveiy attii- 
“ bate be annexed, the sum of attributes contained in 
“ the notion becomes convertible ivith the sum of attii- 
' butc> of which some coiici ete individual or lealitj' is tlie 
“ eonipleinent ' t 5 ulistituting,then,the definition foi i.'Lat 
It defines, we find our author’s opinion to be, that tw>i 
notions can only be congiuent, that is, capalde of being 
Ideuded into one, it we conceive one of them as adding 
on additional attributes to the other This is not let 
leiy clear We must have recoui-sc to his illiistiation 
‘ For example,! we cannot think the two attiibutos drr- 
‘ fntul and jxilar as a angle notion, unless we convert 
‘ the one of tlmsc attubutes into a subject, to be doter- 
“ mined or qualified by the other ” Do we ever think 
the two attributes electiical and polar as a single notion ■’ 
We think them as distinct parts of the same notion, that 
Is, as attributes winch uie constantly combined “But 
‘ if we do. — it we sai', vhat is electrical is 2Jolai , ue at 
“ once reduce the diiahW to unity , ice jitdge thaf polai 
‘ /? cue of the (Oiistitnent chaiacters of the notion eleclricul, 
‘ 0! ihal what is electrical is contained under the class of 

things, marked out by the common character of jjolaritg ” 
The last italics are mine, intended to mark the place 
ivlierc an intelligible meaning first emerges. “ We may, 7 
“ therefoie, articulately define a judgment or propo.si- 

* Lecturea, 111 104 t Ibid p 237. 

X Ibid. p. 229. 
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“ tion to be the product of that act in which we pro- 
“ nonnce that of two notions, thought as subject and as 
“ predicate, the one does or does not constitute a part of the 
“ other, either in the quantity of Extension, or in the 
“ quantity of Coinpi chensioii ” 

This is Sir AV llaniilton’s second theorj" of Judgment, 
enunciated at a distance of exactly three pages from the 
hist, without tlie smallest suspicion on his part that thej" 
are not one and the same Yet they diffei by the whole 
interval i\ Inch sepaiates a jjart ^ from alonp with. Ac- 
coidiiig to the first tlicoiy, concepts aie recognised as 
congruent wheiieicr they are not mutually repugnant , 
wlieii they aic capable of being objectively lealized along 
ivifb one another, uhen the attributes coiiipieheiidcd iii 
both of them can be simultancoiisl}' posse&sed by the 
same objeit Accoiding to the second theory, they are 
only congruent when the one concept is actually a pait 
of the of her The onlj- circumstance in which the two 
theories resemble is, that both of them are unfolded out 
of the vague expression “ capable of being connected in 
tliought ” They are, in fact, two chtfeient and conflicting 
intcrpretafions of that expiChSion How irreconcilable 
they a:c, is appaicnt when we descend to jiaiticiilais 
Krug’s examples, Icaining and virtue, beauty and iichc'-, 
<S:c , are congruent in the fust sense, since they are attii- 
butes wdiicl) can be thought as existing together in the 
same subject But is the concept learning a part of the 
concept A nine, the concept beauty a part of the concept 
1 relies, or vice versa ^ Sir AV Hamilton would scatcely 
aflinn that they are in a relation of pait and wdiole in 
Comprehension , and such relation as thej^ have in Ex- 
tension IS not a lelation between tlie concepts, but be- 
tween the aggregates of real things of which they aie 
predicable One of those aggregates might be part of 
the other, though it is not , but one of the concepts can 
never be part of the other No one can ever find the 
notion beauty in the notion riches, nor conversely 
Our author, lumng thus gently slid back into the com- 
mon Conceptuahst theory of judgment, that it consists 
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in recognising the identity or non-identity of two no- 
tions, adheres to it thenceforward with as much consist- 
ency as we need ever expect to find in him. AVe may con- 
sider as his final theoi}’’ of Judgment, on which his sub- 
sequent logical speculations are built, that a judgment is 
a recognition in thought, a proposition a statement in 
words’, that one notion is or is not a paii of another 
He makes use of the woid notion, douhLlo''S, to include 
the case in which cither of the teiins of the proposition 
is singular The two notions, one of wliicli is recog- 
nised as being or not being a part of the other, may he 
either Concepts, that is Geiieial Notions, or one of them 
may be a mental reprcbentation ol an individiiiil object 
The first objection which, I think, must occur to 
any one, on tlie contemplation of this definition, is 
that it omits tlie m.iiu and chaiacteiistic element of a 
judgment and of a proposition Do \re nevei judge oi 
ii'-sert anything but our mcie notions of things ° Do we 
not make judgments and assei-t proposition! respecting 
actual things P A Concept is a mere cie.ition of the 
mind it is the menial representation foimcd within us 
of a phamomenoD , or rather, it is a pait of that mental 
representation, iiiaiked oft’ by a sign, foi a pnticular 
purpose But wlien we judge or assert, there is intro- 
duced a new element, that oi objective reality, and a new 
mental fact, Belief Our judgments, and the assertions 
which express tliera, do not enunciate our mere inodj of 
mentally conceiving things, hut our conviction or per- 
suasion that the facts as conceived iictuaUy exist and a 
theory of Judgments and I’lopositious which docs not take 
account of this, cannot be the tiue tlieoiy In the uoids 
of Eeid, '■ “I give tlie name of Judgment to cveiydetci- 
“ mination of the mind concerning what is trm or what is 
'‘false This, I think, is what logicians, from the days of 
“ Aristotle, have called judgment ” And this is the very 
element which Sir AV Hamilton’s definition omits from it 
I am aware that Sir AAf Hamilton would have an 
apparent answer to this Tie would, I suppose, reply, that 

* Essays on the Intellectual Powers, TVorks, p. 415 . 
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the belief of actual I’eality, impbed in assent to a proposi- 
tion, is not left out of account, but brought to account 
in another place The belief, he would say, is not inherent’ 
in the judgment, but in the notions which are the subject 
and predicate of the judgment , these being either mental 
1 epresentations of leal objects, which if lepresentcd in 
the mind at all, must be represented as real, or Concepts 
formed by a comparison of real objects, which therelbie 
exist in the mind as concepts of realities Accordingly, 
when we judge and mahe assertions respecting objects 
known to be iinaginarj’-, the judgments arc accompanied 
with no belief in any real existence except that of the 
mental imag-cs , what oui author calls the “ presentations 
of phantasy.” When, indeed, a judgment is foimcd or an 
asscition is made respeclmg something imaginaiy winch 
IS supposed to be real, as lor instance conceining a 
ghost, there is a belief in the real existence of more 
tlian the mental image , but this belief is not anything' 
superadded to the comparison of concepts, it already 
existed in the concepts , a ghost was thought as some- 
thing having a real existence 

This, at least, is what might be said in behalf of Sir 
W H.imiltoii, though lie has not himself said it But 
though it evades the objection to omitting the element 
Belief from the dcfiiiitiou of judgment, it docs so by an 
entire inversion of the logic.d process of definition The 
element of Belief, or Ecality, may indeed be in the con- 
cepts , but it never could have got into the concepts, if 
it liad not first been in the judgments by winch the con- 
cepts were constructed. If the belief ot reality had been 
absent from those judgments oiiginally, it never could 
have come round to them through the concepts Belict 
is an essential element in a judgment , it may be eitlier 
present or absent in a concept Our author, and tliose 
who agree with him, postpone this part of the &ub]ect 
until they are treating of the distinction between True 
and False Propositions They then say, that if the 
relation which is judged to exist between the notion", 
L'.xists between the corresponding realities, the proposi- 
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tion is true, and if not, false. But if the operation of 
forming a judgment or a proposition includes anything at 
all, it includes judging that the judgment or the pro- 
position IS true Tlie recognition of it as true is not only 
an essential part, but the essential element of it as a 
judgment, leave that out, and there remains a ineie 
play of thought, in ivhich no judgment is passed It is 
impossible to separate the idea of Judgment from the 
idea of the tiuth of a judgment, for eveiy judgment 
consists in judging something to be true I’hc element 
Belief, instead of bemg an accident which can be passed in 
silence, and admitted only by implic.itiun, constitutes the 
very diflerence between a judgment and any other intel- 
lectual fact, and it is contiaiy to all tbe laws of Betinition 
lo define Judgment by anj thing else The veiy meaning 
ol a judgment, or a proposition, is something which is 
capable of being believed or disbelieved , winch can be 
tiue or false, to which it is possible to say yes or no 
And though it cannot be believed until it has been con- 
ceived, or (ill plain teims) uudeistood, the real object ol 
belief IS not the concejit, or any rehition of the concept, 
but the fact conceived That tact need not be an outwaid 
fact , it may be a fact of internal or mental e.vperiencc 
But even then the tact is one thing, tlie concept of it is 
another, and the judgment is conceining the tact, not the 
concept The tai.t niaj’' be purely subjective, as that 1 
dreamed something last night, but the judgment is not 
the cognition of a relation between the presentation I 
and the concept huvnifj dimmtd, but the cognition ol the 
leal memoiy of a real event. 

This first, and insuperable objection, the force of which 
will be seen more and more the further we proceed, is 
applicable to the Conceptuahst doctrine of judgment, 
howsoever expressed, and to Sir W. Hamilton’s as one 
of the modes of expressing that doctrine There are 
other objections special to Sir W Hamilton’s form of it. 

In what I have called Sir W Hamilton’s first theory 
of judgment, we found him saying that the comparison, 
eniling in a recognition of congruence or conlhctiou, may 
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be between “ individual things ” as well as between con- 
cepts. But in his second theory, one at least of the terms 
of comparison must be a concept For a judgment, accord- 
ing to this theory, is “ the product of that act in which 
“ we pronounce that of two notions, thought as subject 
“ and predicate, the one does or does not constitute a 
“ part of the other ” Now a concept, that is, a bundle 
of attributes, may be a part of another concept, and 
may be a part of our mental image of an individual 
object; but one notion of an individual object cannot be 
a part of another notion of an individual object One 
object may lie an iiitegiant part of another, but it 
cannot be a part in Comprehension or in Extension, as 
these woids are understood of a Concept St Paul’s is an 
integrant pait of London, but ncitlicr an attiibnte of it, 
nor an object of winch it is predicablc 

Since, tlierefore, a jiidgmont, in Sir "W Hamilton’s 
second tlieoiy, is the recognition of the relation of part 
and whole, either between two concepts, or between a con- 
cept and an individual presentation , tlie theory supposes' 
that the mind furnishes itself with concepts, or general 
notions, before it begins to judge Now this is not only 
evidently- false, but the contraij' is asscitcd, in the most 
decisive terms, by Sir W Hamilton himself He affirms, 
and it IS denied by nobody, that every Coneept is built 
up by a succession of judgments AVe conceive an object 
mentally as having such and such au attribute, because 
ive have fiist judged that it has that attribute in reality 
Let us see uhat our author says on this point in lus 
Lectuies on Aletaphysics He says that there is a judg- 
ment involved in cveiy mental act 

“ ddie lourth''' condition of eoiiscioiisness, which may 
“ be assumed as very generally acknowledged, is that it 
“ involves judgment. A judgment is the mental act by 
“ which one thing is affirmed or denied of another. It 
“ may to some seem strange that consciousness, the 
“ simple and primary act ot intelligence, should be a 
“judgment, which philosophers in general” (including 

■* Lcctnics, 1 201 
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Sir W Hamilton in his second theory) “ have viewed as 
“ a compound and derivative operation This is, how- 
“ ever, altogether a mistake A judgment is, as I shall 
“ hereafter show you, a simple act of mind, for every act 
“ of mind implies a judgment Do we perceive or imagine 
“ without affirming, in the act, the external or inteinal 
“ exi''tence of the object^ Now these fundameiital affii- 
‘ mations are the affirmations, — ^in other words, thejudg- 
“ nients, — of consciousness ” 

And in a subsequent pait of his Com se “ You wilT'* 
'• recollect that, when treating of Consciousne''S in general, 
“ I stated to 3’ou that couscioii-noss necehsanly involves 
“ a judgment , and as every act of mind is an act of 
“ consciousness, every act of mind, conseqiientlj'^, involves 
“ a judgment A consciousness is necess.iiilj' the con- 
" sciousness of a deteiniioate something, and we cannot 
“ be conscious of anything without virtually affiimiiig 
“ its existence, that is, judging it to be. Consciousness 
“ is thus primal il\' a judgment or affirmation of existence 
“ Again, consciousness is not moioly the affirmation of 
“ naked existence, but the affirmation of a certain quah- 
“ fied or dcteiimnate existence "VVe are conscious that 
“ we exist, onh" m and through our consciousness that 
“ we exist in tins or that particular state — that we aie 
“ so and so affected, — .>o and so active and we are only 
“ conscious of this or that particular state of existence, 
“ inasmuch as we discriminate it as dilferent from some 
“ other state of existence, of which we have been previouslj'' 
“ conscious and aie now reminiscent, but such a dis- 
“ elimination supposes, in consciousness, the affirmation 
“ of the existence of one state of a specific character, and 
“ the negation of another On this ground it was that 
“ I maintained, that consciousness necessarily involves, 
“ besides recollection, or rather a certain continuity of 
" representation, also judgment and comparison ; and 
“ consequently, that, so /arfiom compansoH or judgment 
“ bang a process aJicags subsequent to the acqunilion of 
“ i/ivicledge thioirgh perception and self-consciousness, it is 
* Lectures, u. 277, 278. 
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“ involved a'i a condition of the acquisitive process” But 
if judgment is a comparison of two concepts, or of a 
concept and an individual object, and a recognition that 
one of them is a pait of (or even merely congruent with) 
the other, it must he a process “ always subsequent to 
the acquisition of knowledge,” or, in other words, to 
the foirnation of Concepts The theory of Judgment 
in the third volume of the Lectures, belongs to a dif- 
ferent mode of thinking altogether from the theory of 
Consciousness in tlie fiist and second , and when Sir 'VY 
Hamilton was occupied with either of them, he must 
have tcmpcii.irily fui gotten the other 

But in the tlind volume itself the same mconsistencj’- 
is obtruded on us still more openly We arc there told 
in plain woids,^ “ Both concepts and reasonings may be 
“ 1 educed to judgments loi the act of judging, that is, 
“ the act of athnumg or denying one thing of another 
“ m thought, IS that in nhicli the Understanding or Fa- 
“ culty of Comparison is essentially expressed A con- 
“ cept IS a judgment for, on the one hand, il is notlunr/ 
” hut the I eudf of a hoi egoiiejnclpmeiti, oi set trs ofjiidpjienh, 
“ fxed and rt’co) ded ui a Hord,A s:gn,andit is onljmmplified 
“ by the annexation of a new attnhute, thiough a coii- 
“ tmnance of the same pioccss On the other band, as a 
“ concept is i/ns the ^pnthesis or complexion, and the lecoid, 
“ I matt add, of one ot nioie pi tor acts of jndpment, it can, 
“ it IS evident, be analysed into these again, every con- 
“ cept IS, in fact, a judgment or a fasciculus ofjudgments, 
" — these judgments only not explicitly developed in 
“ thought, and not formally expressed in terms ” 

That the same philosopher should have written these 
words, and a little more than a hundicd pages after 
should have defined a judgment as the result of a com- 
parison of concepts, either between themselves, or with 
individual objects, is, I think, the very crown of the self- 
contradictions which we have found to be sown so thickly 
ill Sir AV Hamilton’s speculations Coming fioni a 
thinker of such ability, it almost makes one despair 
* Lei lures, m 117. 
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of one’s own intellect and that of mankind, and feel as 
if the attainment of truth on any of the more compli- 
cated subjects of thought were impossible. 

It is necessary to renounce one of these theories or 
the other Either a concept is not the “ synthoMs and 
lecord of one or more prior acts of judgment,” or a JU( 1 ^- 
inent is not, at least in all cases, the lecognilion of <1 
1 elation of which one or both of the terms are Concepts 
The least that could be required of Sir AV ITaiiulLoii 
would be so to modify liis doctiiue as to admit two kinds 
of judgment the one kind, that by which concepts aie 
formed, the other that nhich succeeds their loiiiuition 
AA^hen concepts have been foimed, and ne sub&equeiitl v 
proceed to aual3*se them, then, he might sa}', we foi m 
judgments which recognise one concept as a whole, oL 
which another is a part But the judgments by which 
wo eonstiucted the concepts, and every siibseijiient judg- 
ment by which, to use his own woids, we amplifj them 
by the addition of a new attribute, have nothing to do 
with comparison of concepts it is the Aiischauiingen, 
the intuitions, the picsentations of e.vpeiieuce, which ne 
in this case compaie and judge 

Take, for instance, Sii AV Ilaniilton’s own example 
of a judgment, “ AAhiter lusts non ” and let us suppose 
tins truth to be new tg us Is it not like a niockeiy tii 
say with our autlior, that we know this truth bj' com- 
paring “the tho>if/h(\, water, non, and rusting^” Ought 

* This mode of eseape from coitrarliction is tlip one nhicli h.is m siih- 
stancp, been resoitecl to by Mr Maiispl lie d stiiipuislie-i « li.it lie leiiii!, 
Ps 3 ’i holouic.il fro.nnliat he denonimatLS Lo'.;ic,il jurUments lIioKi.;i- 
pnl jiidjrments meiely assert that some ohj el of conscinusiiess, cither 
external or internnl, n piescnt thej' “miy be I'ciiei illy stated iii the 
jiroposition. This is here” These are the only jiid^nients nhiih mu 
implied in, and necessary to, the formation of Concepts . and these judg- 
ments, as they assert a matter of present consciousness, are nepe«sarilr 
true " But the paychological judgment roust not he confounded with the 
“ logical The forraei is the judgi lenl of a relat on between the con'.ciciis 
“ siihiett and the immediate object of eoiisi lousness the latter is tlie 
‘ judgment of a relation wliiili two ob|Ccts of thought bear to em It 
‘ other The logical judgment necessaiily contains two i oncepls, and 

‘ heme must be rcg.irded as logic illy and throiiologicallj posterior to tlie 
" enriceptinn, wliieli requires one only " (I’lolegomena Logita jip 5 5-oG ) 

But the opcraliou by which a concept is built up, supposes much moiu 
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he not to have said the facta, water, iron, and rusting? 
and even then, is comparing the proper name for the 
mental opeiation P We do not examine whether three 
thoughts agree, but whether three outward facts coexist 
If we lived till doomsday we should never find the pro- 
position that water rusts iron in our concepts, if we had 
not first found it in the outward phsenomena The 
proposition expresses a sequence, and what we caU a 
causation, not between our eoncepts, but between the 
two sensible presentations of moistened iron and rust. 
When we have already judged this sequence to exist out- 
side us, that is, independently of our intellectual combina- 
tions, we liuovv it, and, once known, it may find its way 
into our concepts But we cannot elicit out of a con- 
cept any judgment which we have not first put into it , 
which we have not consciously assented to, in the act of 
forming the concept Whenevei, therefore, we form a 
new judgment — judge a tiuth new to us — the judgment 
is not a recognition of a relation between concepts, but 
of a succession, a coexistence, or a similitude, between 
facts. 

This is the smallest sacrifice on the part of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s theory of Judgment, which would satisfy 
his theory of Consciousness But when thus reconciled 
with a part of his system ivith which it now conflicts, it 
would not be the better founded. It might still be 
chased from point to point, unable to make a stand any- 
where. For let us next suppose, that the judgment is 
not new , that the truth. Water rusts iron, is known to 


than a cognition of the present existence of a fact or facts of conscious- 
ness, and a judgnient in the form, “ This is here " It supposes the ivliolo 
process of compuiiug tacts of consciousness, and recognising, or in other 
words, judging, in nhat points they resemble. It implies that the mind, 
in its “ psyclimogical " j'udgments, does to the Intuitions or Presentations, 
OTeiything which it is supposed to do to the Concepts in the “ logical ” 
ones. Consequently the distmction between Mr Mansel’s two kinds of 
judgments is in their matter only, not in the mental operation, and is 
therefore, as he would say, extra-logical , to which I will add, iiisicnihcant 
It wiU be shown in the text that there is no psychological dillerence 
between the tno, and that the disciimmation of one class of judgments as 
conTersant with iPrcsentations andanothci with Concepts, and tlic attiibu- 
tion to the latter class of the name of logical, are founded on a false theory. 

A A 
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US of old When we again think of it, and think it 
as a truth, and assent to it, should we even then give a 
correct account of what passes in our mind, by calling 
this act of judgment a comparison of our thoughts — our 
concepts — our notions — of water, rust, and iron^ We 
do not compare our artificial mental constructions, but 
consult our direct remembrance of facts We call to 
mind that we have seen, or leained fiom credible testi- 
mony, that when iron is long in contact with water, it 
ru«ts The question is not one of notions, but of Ijehefs , 
belief of past and expectation of future prc‘=entations of 
>-ense Of course it is psychologicall}' true that when I 
believe, I have a notion of that which I believe , liiit the 
ultimate appeal is not to the notion, but to the piesenta- 
tion, or intuition If I am in anv doubt, uhat is the 
question T ask myself^ Is it — Do I think of, or figiiie 
to myself, water as lai^ting iion^ or is it — Did I ever 
perceive, and have other people perceived, that watei 
rusts iron® There aio pei'^ons, no doubt. who«e ciitc- 
rion of judgment is the relation between then own con- 
cepts, but these aie not the pei-sons whose judgments 
the world has usually found rvoith adopting If the 
question lietween Cojicinicus and Ptolemy had depended 
on whether we (ODCvne the eaith moving and the sun at 
rest, or the sun moving and the eaitli at lest, I am 
afraid the victoiy would have been with Ptolemy 

But, again, even if judging were entiiely a notional 
operation, consisting of the recognition of some ulation 
between concepts, it remains to be proved that tlie rela- 
tion is that of Whole and Pait Could it, even then, he 
said, that every judgment in which I predicate one thing 
of another, on the faith of previous judgments recordcil 
as our author says, in the concepts, consists in recog- 
nising that one of the concepts includes the other as a 
part of itself? When I judge that Socrates is mortal, 
or that all men are mortal, does the judgment consist 
in being conscious that my concept moi-tal is part of my 
representation of Socrates, or of my concept man ® 

Tins doctrine ignores the famous distinction, admitted. 
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I suppose, in some shape or other, by all philosophers, 
but most familiar to modem metaphysics in the form in 
which it is stated by Kant — ^the distinction between 
Analytical and Synthetical judgments Analytical judg- 
ments ai’e supposed to unfold the contents of a concejit , 
affirming exjilicitly of a class, attributes which were 
already part of the corresponding concept, and may be 
brought out into distinct consciousness by mere analysis 
of it Synthetical judgments, on the contrary, aflBrni of 
a class, attributes which are not in the concept, and 
which we therefore do not and cannot judge to be a part 
of the concept, but only to he conjoined in fact with the 
attributes composing the concept This distinction, 
tliough obtruded upon our author by many of the w inters 
with whom he was familiar, has so little in common with 
his mode of thought, that he only slightly refeis to it, 
in a very few passages of his woilcs in one of these, 
however,* he speaks of it as of something very impor- 
tant, pi eposes new names for it (Explicative and Ampli- 
ative), and discusses, not the distinction itself, but its 
history , appaicntly unconscious that his own theory 
entirely does away -witli it According to that, all judg- 
ments are analytical, or, in his own phra&e, explicative. 
Even giving up so much of liis theory as conti adicts his 
own doctiiue on the formation of concepts, the part 
remaining would compel him to maintain that all judg- 
ments which are not new are analytical, and that syn- 
thetical judgments are hmited to truths, or supposed 
truths, which wc learn for the first time And tins, I 
presume, was what he had in his mind when he sug- 
gested, as proper for synthetical judgments, the name of 
ampliative 

This discrepancy between our author and almost all 
philosophers, even of his own general way of thinking, 
(including, among the rest, Mr Mansel), arises from the 
fact, that he understands by concept something different 
from what they have usually unclei stood by it The 
concept of a class, in Sir W Hamilton’s acceptation of 

* SisaeiUtioDB on Keid, pp. 787, 788. 
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the term, includes all the attributes which we have 
judged, and still judge, to be common to the whole class. 
It means, in short, our entire knowledge of the class. 
But, with philosophers in general, the concept of the 
class as such, — ^my concept of man, for example, as dis- 
tinguished from my mental representation of an indivi- 
dual man, — includes, not all the attributes ivhicli I 
ascribe to man, but such of them only as the classifica- 
tion is grounded on, and as are implied in the meaning 
of the name. Man is a living being, or !Man is rational, 
they would call anal3'tical judgments, because the attri- 
butes life and rationalitj' are of the number of those 
w'hich aie alread}’^ given in the Concept !Man but Man 
is mortal, thej' would account sj-nthctical, because, fa- 
miliar as the fact is, it is not ahead}- affirmod in the 
very name Man, but has to be supei added in the pre- 
dicate. 

It IS quite lawful for a philosopher (though seldom 
prudent) to alter the meaning of a woid, provided he 
gives fair notice of his intention , but ho is bound, if he 
does so, to remain consistent with himself in the new 
meaning, and not to transfer to it projiositions ivhich are 
only true iii the old This condition Sir "W Hamilton 
does not observe It often happens that differ eut opinions 
of his belong to different and iiiconsistont systems of 
thought, apparently through his retaining from former 
writers some doctrine, the grounds of winch he has, by 
another doctrine, subverted His whole theory of Con- 
cepts being infected by an inconsequence of this desenp- 
tion, the retention of all the Conceptualist conclusions 
along with Isoniiiialist premises, it is no wonder if 
further oversights of the same kind meet us in every 
part of the details. The following is one of the most 
palpable. As we just mentioned, the concept of a class, 
in our author's sense, includes all the attributes of the 
class, so far as the thinker is acquainted with them , the 
whole of the thinker’s knowledge of the class. This is 
Sir W Hamilton’s own doctrine , but along with it he 
retains a doctrine belonging to the other meaning of 
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Concept, which I have contrasted with his “The* 
“ exposition of the Comprehension of a notion is called 
“ its Definition ” and again, f “ Definition is the analysis 
“ of a complex concept into its component parts or 
“ attributes ” But a thing is not analysed into its com- 
ponent parts if any of the parts are left out The two 
opinions taken together le^, therefore, to the remark- 
able consequence, that the definition of a class ought to 
include the whole of what is known of the class Those 
who mean by the concept not aU known attributes of 
the class, but such only as are included in the connota- 
tion of the name, may be permitted to say of a Defini- 
tion that it is the analj’-sis of the concept but to Sir W 
Hamilton this was not permissible To crown the incon- 
sistency, he still presentsf the stock example, Man 
is a rational animal, as a good defimtion, and a typical 
specimen of what a Defimtion is, as if the notions 
animal and rational exhausted the whole of the concept 
Man, according to his meaning of Concept — the entire 
sum of the attributes common to the class It would 
hardly bo believed, prior to a minute examination of his 
writings, how much vagueness of thought, leading to 
the unsuspecting admission of opposite doctrines in the 
same breath, lurks under the specious appearance of 
philosophical precision which distinguishes him § 

To return, from Sir W Hamilton’s self-contradictions, 
to the merits of the question itself , the word Judgment, 
by universal consent, is coextensive with the word Pro- 
position a Judgment must be so defined that a Pro- 
position shall be the expression of it in woi-ds Now, if 

* Lectures, in 143 f Ibid p 161. J Ibid pp 143, 114 

§ In hiB noii-recognition of tlie difference bet-neen Analytical and 
Synthetical judgments, it is already implied that he never rccognihes the 
Connotation of Barnes ; which in itself is enough to vitiate ins whole 
logical system, and is a great point of inferiority m him to the best 
Conceptualist thinkers, vAo do recognise it, though in a misleading 
phraseology. To the same cause may be ascribed the extremely vulgar 
character of the explanation of some of the leading metaphysical terms, 
in hiB eighth Lecture. For example, the distinction between essential and 
accidental qualities he defines thus — that the essential qualities ol a thing 
are those " which it cannot lose without ceasmg to be ” This, which is a 
retrogression from Conceptualism to Sealism, does but piove that ho 
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a Judgment expre‘!ses a relation between Concepts (whicli 
fox the purpose of the present discussion I have con- 
ceded) the corresponding Proposition represents that 
same relation by means of names the names, therefore, 
must be signs of the concepts, and the concepts must be 
the meaning of the names To make this tenable, the 
Concept must be so construed as to consist of those 
attributes only which are connoted by the name Cor- 
poreity, hfe, rationality, and any other attributes of man 
which are part of the meaning of the woid, insomuch 
that where those attributes were not, we should with- 
hold the name of man, — these are part of the con- 
cept But mortality, and all the other human attributes 
which aie the subject of treatises eitliei on the human 
hodj" or on human nature, are not in the concept, be- 
cause we do not affiini them of any individual by merely 
calling him a man . they are so much additional know- 
ledge The concept Man is not the sum of all the 
attnbutes of a man, but only of the essential attinbiites — 
of those which constitute him a man, m other woids, 
those on which the class Man is grounded, and which 
are connoted by the name — what used to be called the 
essence of Dfan, that without which Man cannot be, or 
in other words, would not be what he is called "With- 
out mortality, or without thirty two teeth, he would 
still be called a man we should not say. This is not a 
man, we should say. This man is not mortal, or has 
fewer than tlinty-two teeth 

Instead, therefore, of saying with Sir W Hamilton, 
that the attributes composing the concept of the predi- 

Bimply transcribed his definition from the Bealutic Schoolmen In a 
later part of Ins Lectures (ir 11 1 he. more suo, fors'ct- this definition, and 
replaces it by another, draw n from hia on n thouchts , but in thn second 
definition he betrays that he never saw tlie geowne meaning which lay 
under the distinction, so badly expressed by tbe schoolmen in the language 
of a false system. Sir W Hamilton, m distingnishmi; Essential from 
Unessential properties, means only the difference between attnbutes of 
the u hole genus, and those confined to some of its species. Sir IV. Hamil- 
ton’s know ledge of the scholastic writings was extraordinary , but many 
students of them who had not a tithe of that knowledge, hate brought 
back and appropnated much more of tbe important materials for tbon^'ht 
which those writings abnndancly contain. 
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cate are part of tliose wliicli compose the concept of the 
subject, we ought fo say, they arc either a part, or are 
invariably conjoined with them, not in our conception, 
but in fact Propositions in which the concept of the pre- 
dicate is part of the concept of the subject, or, to express 
ourselves more philosophically, in which the attributes 
connoted by the j^redicate are part of those connoted by 
the subject, are a kind of Identical Propositions they 
convey no infurmiition, but at most remind us of wliat, 
if we understood the word which is the subject of the 
proposition, we knew as soon as the word was pio- 
nounced Propositions of this kind are either defini- 
tions, or parts of definitions These judgments are 
analytical they analyse the connotation of the subject- 
name, and piedicate separately the different attributes 
which the name asserts collective!}^ All other afiirnia- 
tive judgments are synthetical, and affirm that some at- 
tribute or set of attributes is, not a part of those con- 
noted by the subject-name, but an invariable accompani- 
ment of them 

There lemains something to be said on another very 
prominent feature in Sir W Hamilton’s theory of J udg- 
iiieiit Having said, that in eveiy judgment we com- 
pare “ two notions, thought as subject and predicate,” 

* This 18 porfectly understood by Mr Mansel, who says (ProleEfOTnena 
Logics, p ,58), “ When I assert that A is B, 1 do not mean that the 
‘ attributes constituting the concept A are identical with those constituting 
' the concept B, for this is only true in identical judgments, but that the 
‘ object m which the one set of attributes is found, is the same as that in 
‘ which the other is found To assert that all philosophers are liable to 
‘ error, is not to assert that the signification ot the term philu^ophei is 
' identical with that of liahle to error, but that the aitributcs coinpie- 
‘heiided in these two distinct terms are in some manner united in the 
'same subject" What illr. iMansel here enunciates distmcily, was 
contained, though leas distinctly, in SirW Hamilton’s first tlieoiy of jiidg- 
ment, especially as he illustrated it Irom !Krug. In adhering to that first 
theory, as well as in limiting the concept to the attributes connoted by the 
name — for that limitation clearly results from his definition of a Concept 
(p 60), in combination with other passages — Mr Hansel, as it appeals to 
me, IS much nearer the truth than Sir W Hamilton, and would peihnps 
be nearer still, li ho were not entangled in the meshes of the Hamiltonian 
phraseology 

An example how that phraseology controls him, is his strange assertion 
(pp 184, 185) that every concept “ must contain a plurality oi attiibiitcs " 
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and pronounce that “ the one does or (Joes not constitute a 
part of the other,” he adds, “ either in the quantity of 
Extension, or in the quantity of Comprehension ”* He 
developes this distinction as follows f — 

“ It the Subject or determined notion be viewed as 
“ the containing whole, we have an Intensive or Com- 
“ prehensive proposition ; if the Piedicate or determining 
“ notion be viewed as the containing whole, we have an 
“ Extensive proposition . The relation of subject 
“ and predicate is contained within that of whole and 
“ paii, for we can always view either the determining or 
“ the determined notion a? the wliole which contains the 
“ other. The whole, however, winch the subject consti- 
“ tutes, and the whole which the piedicate constitutes, 
“ are different, being seveially cleteniiined by the oppo- 
“ site quantities of comprehensiun and of extension , 
“ and as subject and predicate neces«aiily stand to each 
“ other in the relation of these inverse quantities, it is 
“ manifestly a matter of indifference, in so far as the 
“ meaning is concerned, whether we view the subject es the 
“ whole of comprehension which contains the piedi- 
“ cate, or the piedicate as the whole of extension uliich 
“ contains the subject In point of fact, in single pro- 
“ positions it is larely appaient which of the two wholes 
“ IS meant , for the copula iv, est, &*c , ecjually denotes the 
“ one form of the relation or the other Thus, in the 
“ proposition wan is two-legged, — ^the copula here is con- 
“ vertible with comprehends or contains in it, for the pro- 
“ position means man contains in it two-legged, that is, the 

BS a condition of its conceivability , " for a simple idea, like B,summu?nffenus, 
IB by iteelf mcouceirablc ” Inconceirablc it truly la, but not m any seuae 
in which conceirability is required of a concept onlr m the sense of not 
being conceivable aepaiately. ** Simple ideas are never conceived as such, 
but only as forming parts of a complex object ,” in other words, they are 
inconceivable in the sense in which, according to Sir W. Hamilton's 
doctrine and Mr Mansel's own, all concepts are inconceivable 
From a similar entanglement, although his account of Definition and 
Division IS decidedly better than Sir W. Hamilton’s, he follon s that philo- 
sopher m treating the latter logical operation as a division of the Concept 
as if the concept were divided by dividmg the things which it is predicable 
of (pp 191-194) 

* Lectures, in 229 f Ibid pp 231-233. 
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“ subject man as an intensive whole or complex notion, 
“ comprehends as a part the predicate two-legged Again, in 
“ the proposition, man is a btped, the copula corresjionds 
“ to contained under, for this proposition is tantamount 
“ to man is contained under biped, — ^that is, the predicate 
“ bijjed, as an extensive whole or class, contains under 
“ it as a part the subject man But in point of fact, 
“ neither of the two propositions unambiguously shows 
“ whether it is to be viewed as of an intensive or of an 
“ extensive purport , nor in a single proposition is this 
“ of any moment All that can be said is that the one 
'■ form of expression is better accommodated to express 
“ the one kind of proposition, the other better accommo- 
“ dated to express the other. It is only when proposi- 
“ tioiis are connected into syllogisms, that it becomes 
“ evident whether the subject or the predicate be the 
“ whole in or under which the other is contained , and 
“it IS only as thus constituting two different — ^two con- 
“ trasted, forms of reasoning — forms the most general, 
“ as under each of these every other is included, — that 
“ the distinction becomes necessary in regard to concepts 
“ and propositions ” 

I shall not insist on such of the objections to this pas- 
sage as have been sufficiently stated , the impropriety, 
for instance, of saying that the notion Man contains the 
predicate two-legged, when that attribute is evidently 
not part of the signification of the word, or that the 
meaning of a proposition is, that an attribute is part 
of a notion • which, the first time it is observed, it cannot 
possibly be, and at no time is this the thing asserted by 
a proposition, unless by those which are avowedly defini- 
tions All these considerations I at present forego and 
I will even give our author’s theory its necessary cor- 
rection, by restoring to Propositions the alternative 
meaning which belongs to them, namely, that a certain 
attribute is either part of a given set of attributes, or 
invariably coexists with them Having thus dissoci- 
ated the doctrine in the quotation from aU errors which 
are incidental and not essential to it, we may state it as 
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folloTVS : — ^Eveiy proposition is capable of being under- 
stood in two meanings, •which involve one another, inas- 
much as if either of them is true the other is so, but 
•which are nevertheless different ; of which only one may 
be, and commonl}" is, m the mind, and the words used 
do not always show which Thus, All men are bipeds, 
mav either mean, that the objects called men are all of 
them numbeied among the obj'ects called bipeds, which 
is Intel pi eting the pioposition in Extension, or that the 
attribute of having two feet is one of, or coexists with, 
the attributes which compose the notion ^llan . ivhicli 
is interpreting the proposition luCumpiehension 

I maintain, that tlie'^e two supposed meanings of the 
proposition are not two matteis ot fact or of thought, 
reciprocally mfeiiible from one anothei, but one and the 
same fact wiitteu in diffeient ways , that the supposed 
meaning in Extension is not a meaning at all, until in- 
tei preted bj* the meaning in C'oiiipieheiision , that all 
concepts and geneial names which entei mto Pioposi- 
tions, reqmre to be construed m Comprehension, and that 
their Compiehension is the whole of their meaning 
That the meaning in Extension follows it the mean- 
ing in Coiiipreheiisiun is gianted, is a point which both 
sides are agi eed in If the attribute signified by biped is 
either one of, or always conjoined with, the attiibutes 
signified by man, we are entitled to asseit tbat tbe ela.'s 
Man is included in, is a part of, the class Biped But 
my position is, tbat tins second assertion is not a conclu- 
sion from blit a mere repetition of, tbe fiist Eoi what is 
the second asseituin, if we leave out of it all releieuceto 
the attributes It can then only mean, that we have 
ascertained the fact independently of the attiil utes — that 
is, that Ave have exammed the aggregate whole " all men, ’ 
and the still greater aggregate whole “ all bipeds,” and 
that all the former were found among the latter. Xow, 
do we assert this ? or would it be true ? Assuredly no 
one of us ei’er represented and contemplated, even with 
his mind’s eye, either of these wholes - stdl less did ive 
ever compare them as realities, and ascertain that the 
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fact is as stated. Neitlicr could this ho done, by anything 
short of infinite power for all men and all bipeds, ex- 
cept a comparatively few, have either ceased to exist, or 
liave not yet come into existence What, then, do we 
mean by making an assertion concerning all men ? The 
phrase does not mean, all and each of a cei-tain great num- 
ber of objects, known or represented individually. It 
means, all and each of an unascertained and indefinite 
number, mostly not known or represented at all, but 
which if they came witlim our oppoi-tunities of know- 
ledge, might be recognised by the possession of a certain 
set of attributes, namely, those forming the connotation of 
the word “ All men,” and “ the class man,” are 
expressions which point to nothing but attributes , they 
cannot be interpreted except in comprehension To say, 
all men are bipeds, is merely to say, given the attributes 
of man, that of being a biped will be found along with 
them , which is the meaning in Comprehen.sion If the 
proposition has nothing to do mtli the concept Man ex- 
cept as to its compiehension, still less has it with the 
concept Biped When I say. All men are bipeds, what 
has my assertion to do with the class biped as to its Ex- 
tension P Have I any concern ivith the remainder of 
the class, after Man is subtracted fiom it P Am I neces- 
sarily aware even whether there is any lemainder at all ? 
I am thinking of no such matter, but only of the attri- 
bute two-footed, and am intending to predicate that I am 
thinkmg of it as an attribute of man, but of what else 
it may liappen to be an attribute does not concern me 
Thus, all propositions into which general names enter, 
and consequently all reasonings, are in Comprehension 
only Propositions and Beasonings may be written in 
Extension, but they ai'e always understood m Compre- 
hension. The only exception is in the case of propositions 
which have no meaning in Comprehension, and have 
nothing to do with Concepts — those of which both the 
subject and the jiredicate are proper names , such as, 
Tully IS Cicero, or, St Peter is not St. Paul These 
words connote nothing, and the only meaning they have 
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is the inclmdual whom they f/mote But where a 
meaning in Comprehension, or, in other woids, in Conno- 
tation, is possible, that is always the one intended. And 
Sir W. Hamilton’s distinction (though he lays great 
stress on it) between Eeasoning in Comprehension and 
Beasoning in Extension, will be fonnd (as we shall see 
hereafter) to he a meie supei fetation on Logic 

It IS worth while to add, that even could it be admitted 
that general propositions have a meaning m Extension 
capable of being conceived as different from their mean- 
ing m Comprehension, Sir W Hamilton would still be 
wrong in deeming that the recognition of this meaning 
depends on, or can possibly result from, a comparison of 
the Concepts The Extension of a concept, as I have 
before reiiiaiked, is not, bke the Compreheiibion, intrinsic 
and essential to the concept, it is an external and wholly 
accidental iclation of the concept, and no contemplation 
or analysis of the concept itself will tell us anything 
about it It is an abstract name for the aggregate of 
objects possessing the attributes included in the concept 
and whether that aggregate is greater or smaller does 
not depend on any properties of the concept, but on the 
boundless productive powers of Nature. 
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OF REASONING, 

In common with the majority of modern writers on Logic, 
whose language is generally that of the Coiiceptuahst 
school, Su- W Hamilton considers Reasoning, as he con- 
siders Judgment, to consist in a comparison of hJ^otions 
either of Concepts with one another, or of Concepts with 
the mental representations of individual objects Only, 
in simple Judgment, two notions are compared imme- 
diately, in Reasoning, mediately Reasoning is the 
comparison of two notions by means of a thnd As 
thus * “ Reasoning is an act of mediate Comparison or 
“Judgment, for to reason is to recognise that two 
“ notions stand to each other in the relation of a whole 
“ and its parts, through a lecognition that those notions 
“ severally stand in the same relation to a third.” The 
foundation, therefore, of all Reasoning is “ the self-evi- 
“ dentf principle that a part of the jiart is a part of the 
“ whole ” “ Without J reasoning we should have been 

“ limited to a knowledge of what is given by immediate 
“ intuition , we should have been unable to draw any 
“ inference from this knowledge, and have been shut 
“ out from the discovery of that countless multitude of 
“ truths, which, though of high, of paramount imjioit- 
“ ance, are not self-evident.” This recognition that we 
discover a “ countless multitude of truths,” composing 
a vast proportion of all our real knowledge, by mere rea- 
soning, win be found to jar considerably with our author’s 
theory of the reasoning process, and with his whole view 
of the nature and functions of Logic, the Science of 

* Lectures, in 271. i" Ibid, p 271. + luid p 277 
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Eeasoniiig . but this incousisteucy is common to him 
■with nearlj' all the writers on Logic, because, like him, 
•they teach a theory of the science too small and narrow 
to contain their own facts 

Notwithstanding the gi-eat number of philosoiihers 
who have considered the definition cited above to be a 
correct account of Ileasonmg, the objections to it are so 
manifest, that until after much meditation on the sub- 
ject one can scarcely pievail on oneself to utter them 
so impossible does it seem that difficulties so obvious 
slioubl always be passed over unnoticed, unless they 
admitted of an easy answer Eeasoning, we are told, is 
a mode of ascertaining that one notion is a part of 
another, and the use of leasoning is to enable us to 
discover tiiiths winch aie not sel(-e\ident But how is 
it possible that a truth, which consists in one notion 
being pai’t of aiiothei. should not be selt-evident " Tlie 
notions, by supposition, are both of them in our mind 
To perceive what parts thej' are composed of, nothing 
surely can be neces.sary but to fix oui attention on them 
We cannot siiielj' concentiate oui consciousness on ti^o 
ideas in our own mind, without knowing u ith certamti 
whether one of them as a whole includes the other as a 
part If ue have the notion biped and the notion man, 
and know what they aie, we must know whether tlie 
notion of a biped is p.irt of the notion we form to our- 
selves of a man. In this case the simply Introspective 
method is in its place We cannot need to go bejond 
our consciousness of the notions themselves 

Moreover if it were really the case that we can cum- 
jiare two notions and fail to discover whether one ui 
them is a pai-t of the other, it is impossible to under- 
stand how we could be enabled to accomplish this by 
comparing each of them with a third. A, B, and C, ai-e 
three concepts, of which we are supposed to know that 
A is d part of B, and B of C, but until we put these two 
propositions together n e do not know that A is a part of 
C AY e have perceived B in C intuitively, by direct com- 
parison but what is B ? By supposition it is, and is 
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perceived to Ije, A and sometliing more We have there- 
fore, by direct intuition, perceived that A and something 
more is a part of C, without perceiving that A is a part 
of C Surely there is here a great psychological diffi- 
culty to be got over, to which logicians of the Concep- 
tualist school have been surprisingly blind 

Endeavouring, not to understand what they say, for 
thej'- never face the question, hut to imagine what they 
might say, to relieve this apparent absurdity, two things 
occur to the mind It ma}' be said, that when a notion is 
in our consciousness, but we do not know whether some- 
thing is or is not a part of it, the reason is that we have 
forgotten some of its parts We possess the notion, but 
are only conscious of part of it, and it does its work in 
our trains of thought only sjnnbolicallj" Or, again, it 
may bo said that all the paits of the notion are in our 
consciousness, but are in our consciousness indistinctly 
The meaning of having a distinct notion, according to Sir 
W Hamilton, is that we can discriminate the characteis 
or attributes of which it is composed The admitted 
fact, therefore, that we can have indistinct notions, may 
bo adduced as pioof that we can jiossess a notion, and 
not be able to say positively what is included in it 
These are the best, or rather the only presentable argu- 
ments I am able to invent, in support of the paradox 
involved in the Conceptualist theory of Reasoning 
It is a great deal easier to refute these arguments 
than it was to discover them The refutation, like the 
original difficulty, is two deep. To begin , a notion, 
part of which has been forgotten, is to that extent a lest 
notion, and is as if we had never had it. The paits 
which we can no longer discern in it are not in it, and 
cannot therefore be proved to be in it, by reasoning, any 
more than by intuition We may be able to discover by 
reasoning that they ought to be there, and may, in con- 
sequence, put them there , but that is not recognising 
them to be there already As a notion in part forgotten 
is a partially lost notion, so an indistinct notion is a 
notion not yet formed, but m process of formation AVe 
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have an indistinct notion of a class when we perceive in 
a general way that ceidain objects differ fi om others, but 
do not as yet perceive in w hat , or perceive some of the 
points of difference, but have not yet perceived, or have 
not yet generalized, the others In this case our notion 
is not yet a completed notion, and the parts which 
we cannot discern in it, are undiscernlble because they 
are not yet there As in the foiiiier case, the result 
of reasoning ma}' be to put them there , but it cer- 
tainly does not effect this by proA'ing them to be there 
already 

But even if these explanations had solved the iiij-stery 
of om- being conscious of a whole and unable to be 
directly conscious of its part, they would 3'et fail to make 
inteUigible hoiv, not haimg this knowledge diiectly, we 
are able to acquiie it through a third notion Bj- hypo- 
thesis we have forgotten that A is a part of C, imld ne 
again become awaic of it thiough the relation of each or' 
them to B "We theicfore had not forgotten that A is 
a part of B, nor that B is a part of C AMien w e con- 
ceived B, Ave conceived A as a part of it, when Ave 
conceived C, w-e conceived B as a part of it In 
the mere fact, therefoic, of conceiving U, we Aveie con- 
scious of B 111 it, and consciousness of A is a iiecess^iry 
pai-t of that consciousness of B, and yet om- conseioiis- 
ness of C did not enable us to find in it om- consci- 
ousness of A, though it was really there, and though they 
both weie distinctly present If anyone can beiie\e 
this, no contradiction and no impossibiht}- 111 any thcoiy 
of Consciousness need stagger hmi Let us now substi- 
tute for the hj-pothesis of forgetfulness, the hipothesis 
of indistinctness "We had a notion of C, Avliich Avas 
so indistinct that we could not disci-immate A ii-om the 
other pai-ts of the notion. But it was not too indis- 
tinct to enable us to discriminate B, otherwise the 
reasoning w-ould break doAvn as well as the intuition 
The notion of B, again, indistinct as it maj" haA^e been 111 
other respects, must have been such that avc could AVith 
assurance discrimmate A as contamed in it. Here then 
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returiis the same absurdity : A is distinctly present in 
B, which IS distinctly present in C, therefore A, if there 
be any force in reasoning, is distinctly present in C , yet 
A cannot be discriminated or perceived in the conscious- 
ness in which it is distinctly present so that, before our 
reasoning comnien6ed, we were, at once distinctly con- 
scious of A, and entirely unconscious of it Tliere is no 
such thing as a reduction to absurdity if this is not 
one 

The reason why a judgment which is not intuitively 
evident, can be arrived at through the medium of pre- 
mises, IS that judgments which are not intuitively evi- 
dent do not consist in lecogmsing that one notion is part 
of another When that is the case, the conclusion is as 
well known to us ai luitio as the premises ; which is really 
the case in analytical judgments When reasoning really 
leads to the “ countless multitudes of truths” not self- 
evident, which our author speaks of — that is, when the 
judgments are sj'nthetical — we learn, not that A is part 
of C, because A is part of 13 and B of C, but that A is 
conjoined with 0, because A is conjoined with B, and B 
with C. The principle of the reasoning is not, a part of 
the part is a part of the whole, but, a mark of the mark is 
a mark of the thing marked, Nota nofa; est nota i ei ijjsiiis 
It means, that two things which constantly coexist with 
the same third thing, constantly coexist ivith one another, 
the things meant not being our concepts, but the facts 
of experience on which our concepts ought to be 
grounded 

This theory of reasoning is free from the objections 
which are fatal to the Conceptualist theory. We cannot 
discover that A is a part of 0 through its being a part of 
B, since if it really is so, the one truth must be as much 
a matter of direct consciousness as the other. But we can 
discover that A is conjoined with C through its being 
conjoined with B , since ©ur knowledge that it is con- 
joined with B, may have been obtained by a series of 
observations in which C was not perceptible. C, we must 
remember, stands for an attribute, that is, not an actual 

B B 
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presentation of sense, but a power of profbicing such pre- 
sentations and that a power may have been present 
without being apparent, is in the common course of things, 
implying nothing more than that the conditions necessary 
to determine it into act were not all present This power 
or potentiality, C, may in hke manner have been ascer- 
tained to be conjoined with B, by another set of observa- 
tions, in which it was A’s turn to be dormant, or perhaps 
to be active, but not attended to By combining the 
two sets of observations, we are enabled to discover what 
was not contained in either of them, namely, a constancy 
of conjunction between 0 and A, such that one of them 
comes to be a mark of the other though, in neither of 
the two sets of observations, nor in any othois, may C 
and A have been actuallj’- observed togetlier , or, it ob- 
served, not with the frequency, or under the expeiimcntal 
conditions, which woukl waiiant us in geneiahzmg the 
fact This IS the process by which wo do, in reality, 
acquire the greater part of our knowledge , all of it (as 
our author saj's) which is not “given by immediate in- 
tuition ” But no part of this piocess is at all like the 
operation of recognising parts and a ivliole , or of recog- 
nising any relation whatever between Concepts , which 
have nothing to do with the matter, more than is implied 
in the fact, that we cannot reason about things without 
conceiving them, or representing them to the mind 
The theory w^hich supposes Judgment and Eeasoning 
to be the comparison of concepts, is obliged to make the 
term concept stand for, not the thinker’s or reasoner’s 
own notion of a thing, but a sort of normal notion, 
which IS understood as being owned by everjbody, 
though everybody does not always use it and it is this 
tacit substitution of a concept floatmg in the air for the 
very concept I have in my own mind, which makes it 
possible to fancy that we can, by reasoning, find out 
something to be in a concept, .which we are not able to 
discover in it by consciousness, because, in truth, ihat 
concept is not in consciousness. But a concept of a 
tiling, which is not that whereby I conceive it, is to 
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me as mucli an external fact, as a presentation of tlie 
senses can be it is another person’s concept, not mine 
It may be the conventional concept of the world at 
lar^e — that which it has been tacitly agreed to associate 
with the class , in other words, it may be the connotation 
of the class-name , and if so, it may veiy possibly contain 
elements which I cannot directly recognise in it, but 
may have to learn from external evidence but this is 
because I do not know the signification of the word, the 
attributes winch determine its a25pb cation — and what I 
Lave to do is to learn them when I have done this, I 
shall have no difficulty m directly recognising as a part 
of them, anything which really is so But with regard 
to all attributes not included in the signification of the 
name, not only I do not find them in the concept, but 
they do not even become pait; of it after I have learnt 
them by experience , unless we understand by the con- 
cept, not, with 2 )hilosophei s in general, only the essence 
of the class, but with Sir W Hamilton, all its known 
attributes Even in Sir W Hamilton’s sense, they are 
not found in the concejit, but added to it , and not until 
we have already assented to them as objective facts — 
subsequently, thciefoie, to the reasoning by which they 
were ascertained 

Take such a case as this Here are two properties of 
circles One is, that a circle is bounded by a line, every 
jroint of which is equally distant from a certain point 
within the circle This attribute is connoted by the 
name, and is, on both theones, a pai't of the concept 
Another property of the circle is, that the length of its 
circumference is to that of its diameter in the ajijrroxi- 
mate ratio of 3 14159 to 1 This attribute was dis- 
covered, and is now known, as a result of reasoning 
How, is there any sense, consistent with the meaning of 
the terms, in which it can be said that this recondite 
property formed part of the concept circle, before it had 
been discovered by mathematicians? Even in Sir W 
Hamilton’s meaning of concept, it is in nobody’s but a 
mathematician’s conccjit even now and if we concede 
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tliat matliematicians are to determine the normal con- 
cept of a circle for mankind at large, mathematicians 
themselves did not find the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference in the concept, but put it there , and 
could not have done so until the long train of diffi- 
cult reasoning Yrhich culminated in the discovery -was 
complete. 

It IS impossible, therefore, rationally to hold both the 
opinions professed simultaneously by Sir W Hamilton — 
that Eeasoning is the comparison of two notions thi'ough 
the medium of a third, and that Reasoning is a soui'ce 
from which we derive new truths. And the truth of 
the latter proposition being indisputable, it is the former 
which must give way The theory of Reasoning which 
attemjits to unite them both, has the same defect which 
we have shown to vitiate the cori'e&ponding theory of 
Judgment; it makes the process consist in eliciting 
something out of a concept which never was in the 
concept, and if it ever finds its way there, does so after 
the process, and as a consequence of its having taken 
place. 
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ON SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S CONCEPTION OF LOGIC AS A 

SCIENCE IS LOGIC THE SCIENCE OF THE LAWS, OR 

FORMS, OF THOUGHT ? 

Having discussed the nature of the three psychological 
processes winch, together, constitute the operations of the 
Intellect, and having considered SirW Hamilton’s theory 
of each, we are in a condition to examine the general 
view which he takes of the Science or Art, whose pur- 
pose it IS to direct our intellectual operations into their 
proper course, and to protect them against error. 

Sir AV Hamilton defines Logic “ the Science of the 
Laws of Tliought as Thought He proceeds to justify 
each of the component parts of this definition And fii'st, 
is Logic a Science ? 

Archbishop AVhately saj^s that it is both a Science 
and an Art He saj s this m an intelligible sense He 
means that Logic both detemiines what is, and prescribes 
what should be It investigates the nature of the pro- 
cess which takes place in Reasoning, and lays down 
rules to enable that process to be conducted as it ought 
Eor this distinction, Sir AV Hamilton is very severe on 
Archbishop AVhately In the Archbishop’s sense of 
the words, lie says, it never has been, and never could 
have been, disputed that Logic is both a Science and an 
Art. Butt “ ^he discrimination of art and science is 
" wrong Dr AVhately considers science to be any know- 
“ ledge viewed absolutely, and not in relation to practice, 
“ — a signification in which every art would, in its doc- 


* Lectures, ui 4. 

t Had. p 11 , sec alt>o Hiscusaious, pp. 133, 131. 
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“ trinal part, be a science ; and be defines art to be the 
“ appbcation of knowledge to practice, in which sense 
“Ethics, Politics, and all practical sciences, would be 
“ arts The distinction of arts and sciences is thus 
“ wrong. But . were the distinction correct it would 
“ be of no I'-alue, for it would distinguish nothing, since 
“ art and science would mark out no real diflerence be- 
“ tween the various branches of knowledge, but only 
“ different points of view under which the same branch 
“ might be contemplated by us, — each being in different 
“ relations at once a science and an art In fact. Dr 
“ Whately confuses the distinction of science theoi etical 
“ and science practical with the distinction of science 
“ and art ” 

But if the difference between science and art is not 
the same as that between knowledge theoretical and 
practical, we are entitled to a^k, what is it'-' If Aich- 
bishop "VVhately has placed the distinction wheie it is 
not, does his lather peremptory critic and censor tell us 
where it is° He declines the problem “I am well 
“ aware that it ivoulcl be no easy matter to give a gene- 
“ral definition of science as contradistinguished fiom 
“ art, and of art as contiadistinguished Iroin science , 
“but if the words themselves cannot validly be dis- 
“ criminated, it woidd be absuid to attempt to dis- 
“ criminate anything by them ” In the only other part 
of his Lectuies where the distinction between Ait and 
Science is touched on,’*‘ he says that the “ apparentlv vague 
“and capricious manner in w-hich the terms art and 
“ science are applied,” is not “ the result of some acci- 
“ dental and forgotten usage,” but is founded on a 
“rational prmciple which we are able to trace.” But 
when the reader is expecting a statement of this rational 
principle. Sir W. Hamilton puts him off with a merely 
historical explanation Without stating what the usage 
actually is, he derives it from a distinction drawn by 
Aristotle between “ a habit productive,” and “ a habit 
practical,” which he admits to be “ not perhaps beyond 
* Lectures, 1 . 115-119. 
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the reach of criticism which he does not undertake 
to “ vindicate,” and which he confesses to have been lost 
sight of by the moderns ever since they ceased to think 
“mechanical” arts “beneath their notice,” aU these 
being called arts without any reference to Aristotle’s 
supposed criterion ■" So that Sir W. Hamilton cannot 
claim even accoidance with usage for the distinction 
Avhich he seems, but does not distinctly profess, to 
patronize Yet the principal fault he finds with Arch- 
bishop Whately’s distinction, is that it docs not agree 
with usage According to it, he says,t “ ethics, politics, 
“religion, and all other practical sciences, would be 
“arts ” and he speaks of the “incongiuity we feel in 
“talking of the art of Ethics, the art of Keligion, &c., 
“though these are eminently practical sciences ”J 

lleligion may be here placed out of the question, for 
if there be incongiuity with common feelings in caUing 

* I give the Aristotelian distinrtioa in Sir W Hamilton’s words “ In 
“ the Aiistolelic philosophy the terms wpagis and npaieriKos, thatie,y»'ac<»te 
‘and pi atilt al , — ncic employed both in a generic or looser, and in a 
‘ special or stricter signiHeation In its generic meaning, rrpa^is, practice, 
“was opposed to them y or speculation, and it comprehended under it, 
“ practiLc in its special nieaniug, and duothcr cooidiuale term to which 
“ pnirtice, in tins its strietei signification, u as opposed This term was 
“ TToi'ijo-is, iihith ue may inadequately translate by piojiiclioii The dis- 
‘‘ tiiiclioii of TTpuKTiKos Olid 7ruu)riKu; luusisted in this the foimer denoted 
‘ that action uliich tciminaled in action, — the latter, that action which 
‘ resulted in some peniianent product For example, dancing and music 
‘arc practical, as leaving no uorL after their performance whereas 
“ painting and statuaiy are productive, as leaving some product over and 
“ above their energy Now Aristotle, in formally defining art, defines 
“ it ns a habit productive, and not as a habit practical, efir 7roii;riici| pera 
‘ Xoyou , and tliougli he has not always himself adhered strictly to this limi- 
" tatioii, his definition « as adopted by his followers, and the term in its appli- 
‘ cation to the practical sciences (the term practical being here used m its 
" genuine meaning), came to be exclusively confined to those whose end 
“did not icsult in mere action or encigy Accoi Jiiigly as Ethics, Politics 
“ &c., proposed happiness as their end, and as happiness was an eneig}, 
“ or at least the concomitant of energy, these sciences termmated in action, 
“ and were consequently practical, not productive On the other hand, 
“ Logic, Rhetoric, &c., did not terminate in a mere — an evanescent action, 
“ but in a permanent— an enduring product For the end of Logic u as 
“ ^e production of a reasoning, the end of Rhetoric the production of an 
“ oration, and so forth ” (Lectures, i pp. 117, 118 ) The English lan- 
guage expresses the same distmction by the two verbs, to do and to 
make. 

t Discussions, p 131. t Lectures, 1 . 116. 
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Eeligion an art, there is quite as much in calling it a 
science, and especially a pi-actical science, as if the 
theoretical doctrines of religion were no part of religion. 
If religion is either a science or an art, it must be both, 
and it IS commonly understood to consist preeminently 
in things different iiom either, namely, a state of the 
feelings, and a disposition of the will As for Ethics 
and Politics, the one and the other aie, like Logic, both 
sciences and arts Ethics, so far as it consists of the 
tlieory of the moral sentiments, and the investigation of 
those conditions of human well-being, disclosed by ex- 
perience, which the practical pait ol Ethics has for its 
object to seciiie, is, in all senses of the woid, a science 
The rules or jirecepts of moral •> aie an ait If there is 
any reluctance felt to speak of an art of morals, it is 
not because people prefer calling morals a science, but 
because most people are unwilling to look upon it as 
scientific at all, but prefer to regtiid it as a matter of 
instinct, or as depending solelj’' on the state of the will 
and the afiections In the case of Politics there is not, 
even to the vulgaiest appiehension, any incongruity in 
the use ol the word art on the contrary, “the ait of 
government” is the vernacular expiession, and “ science 
of government” a soit of speculative refinement Philo- 
sophic writers on politics have generally preferred to 
call their subject a science, in order to indicate that it is 
a fit subject for speculative thinkers, the word Art being 
apt to suggest to inodeiii eai's (it did not to the ancients) 
something which is the proper business only of prac- 
titioners In reality Politics includes both a science 
and an art The Science of Politics treats of the laws 
of political phamomena, it is the science of human 
nature under social conditions The Art of Politics 
consists (or would consist if it existed) of rules, founded 
on the science, for the right guidance and government 
of the affau’S of society. 

But, says Sir W Hamilton, if the difference between 
Science and Art were merely that between afiirmations 
and piccepts, the distinction would be of no value, since 
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it would “ murk out no real difference between the 
“ various branches of knowledge, but only different 
“points of view under which the same branch might 
“ be contemplated by us, — each being in different rela- 
“tions at once a science and an ait” Was it from 
Sir W Hamilton we should liave expected to hear that 
a distinction is of no value, because it does not mark a 
difference between two things, but a difference in the 
points of view in which we may regaid the same thing P 
How often has he told us, of many of the most impor- 
tant distinctions in philosophy, that they are precisely 
of this character ' The remaih, moreover, in the par- 
ticular case, IS so extremely superficial, that, coming 
from an anthoi of whom it was by no means the habit 
to look only at the surface of things, it is one of the 
strongest of the manj' proofs which appear in his works, 
how little thought he had bestowed upon the sciences 
or arts, beyond liis own speciality The reason why 
systems of pieccpts require to be distinguished from 
S3 stems of truths, is, that an entiiel)' dilleient classifica- 
tion IS required for the pui poses of theoretical know- 
ledge, and for those of its practical application Take 
the art of navigation, for example where is the single 
science corresponding to this ait, or which could with 
ail}" propi ret}’’ be included under the same name with it 
Navigation is an art dependent on iieaily the whole circle 
of the ph3’sical sciences on astronomy, for the marks by 
which it determines the ship’s place on the ocean , on 
optics, for the constinctioii ■.md use of its instruments, 
on abstract mechanics, to understand and regulate the 
ship’s movements , on pneumatics, for the laws of winds , 
on hj'drostatics, for the tides and currents, and the waves 
as influenced by winds , on meteorology, for the weather , 
on electricity, for thunderstorms , on magnetism, for the 
use of the compass , on physical geography, and so on 
nearly to the end of the list Not only has each one of 
all these sciences furnished its contingent towards the 
rules composing the one art of navigation, but man}" 
single rules could only have been framed by the 
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union of coiibiderallons drawn from several different 
sciences For the purposes of the art, the rules by 
themselves are sufficient, wheiever it has been found 
practicable to make them sufficiently precise But 
if the learner, not content ivitli knowing and piac- 
tising the rules, ivishes to undci stand their reasons, 
and so possess 'science as well as ait, he finds no one 
science, corresponding in its object-matter with the 
art, he must extract from many sciences those trutlis 
of each, which have been turned to practical account 
for the furtlieianco of navigation All this is obvious 
to any one (not to say a person of Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s sagacit}'), who has sufficientl}’ lefiected on the 
sciences and ai-ts, to be aware of the relation between 
them Aiclibisliop Whately’s distinction, there (ore, in 
no way merits the contemptuous tieatmeiit which it 
receives in the Lectures, and still more in the Dis- 
cussions It IS eminently practical, it conforms to 
the natural and logical order of thonabt, and accords 
better with the ends and even with the custom of 
language, than any other mode in nbicli Arts can 
be distingiiislied from Sciences Sir W ITainilton, 
though he coiidemiis it, has not ventiiied to set up 
any competing distinction in its place, but (as we have 
seen) almost intimates that no satisfactory one can be 
found. 

Next after the question whether Logic is a science, 
comes the consideration of its object-matter as a science, 
namely, “ the Laws of Thought as Thought ” “ The 

“ consideration of this head,” says our author,’^ divides 
“itself into three c]uestions — 1 What is Thought? 
“ 3 What IS Tbouglit as Thought P 3 What are the 
“Laws of Thought as Thought?” These three ques- 
tions are successively discussed 

To the question, “ What is Thought ?” Sir W. Hamil- 
ton answers — It is not the direct perception of an object, 
nor its representation in memory or imagination, nor its 
mere suggestion by association, but is a product of intel- 
* Lectures, ui 12. 
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ligence Intelligence acts only by comparison. “ All 
“ thought'^ IS a compai’ison, a recognition of similarity or 
“ difference, a conjunction or disjunction, in other words 
“ a synthesis or analysis of its objects In Conception, 
“ that is, in the formation of Concepts (or general notions) 
“it compares, disjoins or conjoins, attiibutes, in an act 
“ of Judgment, it compares, disjoins or conjoins, concepts , 
“ in Iteasoning, it compares, disjoins or conjoins, judg- 
“ ments In each ste^i of this jii'ocess there is one es- 
“ sential element , to tlunk, to compare, to conjoin or 
“ disjoin, it is necessary to recognise one thing oti(jh 
“ or unde) another, and therefore, in defining Thought 
“ proper, we may either define it as an act of Comparison, 
“ or as a recognition of one notion as tn or unde)' another. 
“It IS in perforraing this act of tluuking a thing under 
“ a general notion, that we are said to understand or 
“ compreliend it For example An object is presented, 
“ say a book this object determines an impression, and 
“lam even conscious of the inipiession, but without 
“ recognising to myself what the tiling is , in that case, 
“ there is only a perception, and not pioperly a thought 
“But suppose I do lecognise it for what it is, in other 
“ words, compare it with and reduce il undo a ceitam 
“ concept, class, or complement of attributes, which I call 
“ look , in that case, tlieie is more than a peiception, — 
“ there is a thought ” 

Further on, he agaiiit defines an act of thought as 
“ tlie recognition of a thing as coming under a concept , 
“ in other woids, the marking an object by an attribute 
“ or attributes previously known as common to sundry 
“ objects, and to which we have accordingly given a 
“ general name ” And subsequently, J as “the compre- 
“ hension of a thing under a general notion or attnbute 
“ and again,§ “ the cognition of any mental object by 
“ another in which it is considered as included , in other 
“ words, thought is the hmoledge of things iDidcr concejj- 
“ lions.” And agam, || “ Thought is the Knowledge 

* Lectures, ui 13, 14. t Ibid p 15. J Ibid p 21 

, § Ibid. p. 40. II Ibid p. 43. 
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“of a thing through a concept or general notion, or of one 
“ notion through another ” 

From these different expressions we may infer, that 
the author confines the name Thought to cases where 
there IS a judgment, and, it ivould seem, a judgment 
afliiming more than mere existence. We think an ob- 
ject, or make anj'thing an object of thought, when we 
aie able to predicate somcthuig of it , to affirm that it 
Is soinethiiig m particular, that it is a certain sort of 
thing, that it belongs to a class — ^lias soinetlimg which 
IS (or may bo) comnion to it ivith a number of other 
things ; that it has, ui short, a certain attribute, or at- 
tributes This IS lutelligible, and unobjectionable but 
our author’s technical expiesMons, in''tead of facilitating 
the understanding of it, tend, on tlie contrary, veiy 
much to confuse it Like the tianscendental metaphyM- 
cians generally, Sir W Hamilton, when he attempts to 
state the natuie of a ineiital phsenonienoii with peculiar 
precision, does it by a peculiarly unprecise employment 
of the common piepositions "What light is tliiowii upon 
the simple process of refening objects to a dais, by 
calling it the recognition of one thing through, or in, or 
under, another^ What distinct signification is con- 
veyed by the phrase's, "thinking a thing under a geueial 
notion,” “ reducing it under a concept,” “knowing tlungs 
under, or through, conceptions^” To find the ineanmg 
of the explanation we have to resort to the thing ex- 
plained The only passage m which the author speaks 
distinctly, is that in which he paiaphrases these expies- 
sions by the following “ the marking an object bv an 
“ attribute or attributes previously known as common to 
“ sundry objects, and to which we have accordmgly given 
" a general name.” To think of an object, then, is to 
mark it by an attribute or set of attributes, which has 
received a name, or (what is much more essential) which 
gives a name to the object It gives to the object the 
conciete name, to which its oim abstract name, if it has 
an abstiact name, corresponds • but it is not indi'<- 
jiensable that the attribute should have received a name. 
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provided it gives one to the olyeet possessing it. An 
animal is called a bull, in sign of its possessing certain 
attributes, but there does not exist an abstract word 
hullness Having, then, in Sir W Hamilton’s language, 
thought the object, by marking it with a name derived 
from an attribute, it is perhaps an allowable, though an 
obscure, expression, to say that we know the thing through 
the attribute, or through the notion of the attribute . 
but what IS meant by saying that we know it, or think 
it under the attribute? We know it and think it, 
simply as iiossessing the attribute The other phrase, 
while seeming to mean more, means less. Again, when 
we are asserted to “ know one notion through another ,” 
when, for example, we think, or judge, that men, meaning 
all men, arc mortal , is this to know the notion Man 
through the notion Mortal ? The knowledge we really 
have, is that the objects Men have the attribute mor- 
tality , in other woids, that the outward facts by which 
we distinguish men, exist along with subjection to the 
outward Tact, death. If there is a recommendation I 
would inculcate on every one who commences the study 
of metaphysics, it is, to be always sure what he means 
by his particles A large portion of all that perplexes 
and confuses metaphysical thought, comes from a vague 
use of those small words. 

After this definition of Thought, our author proceeds 
to explain what he means by Thought as Thought He 
means,* “that Logic is conversant with the form of 
thought, to the exclusion of the matter.” We have here 
arrived at one of the cardinal points in Sir W Hamilton’s 
philosophy of Logic. However he may vary on other 
doctrines, to this he is constant, that the province of 
Logic is the form, not the matter, of thought. It is a 
pity that the only terms he can find to denote the dis- 
tinction, are a pair of the obscurest and most confusing 
expressions in the whole range of metaphysics Still 
more unfortunate is it, that, thinking it necessary to em- 
ploy such terms, he has never, m iinanibiguoiis language, 
* Lectures, lu. 15. 
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explained tlieir meaning When Arclibishop \V hately, 
in somewhat similar jihraseology, tells us that Logic has 
to do with the form of the reasoning process, hut not 
with its matter, we know what he means It is, that 
Logic IS not concerned ivitli the actual truth either of 
the" conclusion or of the premises, hut considers only 
whether the one follows from the other , whether the con- 
clusion must he true if the premises aie true Sir W 
Hamilton is not content to mean only this He means 
much more, hut if we wish to knoiv what, the only 
information he here gives us is a quotation from a Ger- 
man philosopher, Esser “We are able, by ahstrac- 
“tion, to distinguish from each other, — 1°. The object 
“thought of, and 2°. The kind and manner of tliink- 
“ ing it. Let us, emplo 3 'ing the old established techni- 
“cal expressions, call the first of these the matin, the 
“second the_/oi///, of the thought For example, when 
“ I think that the hook before me is a folio, tlie matter 
“ of the thought is hook and folio, the form of it is a 
“judgment ” Thus far Esser The Foim, therefore, of 
Thought, with which alone Logic is conversant, is not 
the object thought of, but “the kind and manner of 
thinking it ” It is not neccs.saiy to show that this 
explanation is insufficient But to find aiy other, we 
must have recourse, not to Sir W Hamilton, but to Mr 
Mansel One of the chapters of Mr Mansel’s “ Prole- 
gomena Logica” IS entitled “ On the Matter and Form 
of Thought ” It commences as follows “ — 

“The distinction between Matter and Form in coni- 
“mon language relatively to works of Art, will serve to 
“ illustrate the character of the corresponding distinction 
“in Thought The teim Matter is usuallj'- applied to 
“ whatever is given to the ai-tist, and consequently, as 
“ given, does not come within the province of the art 
“ itself to supply The Form is that which is given in 
“and through the proper operation of the ai-t In 
“ Sculpture, for example, the Matter is the marble in its 
“ rough state as given to the sculptor , the Form is that 
* Prolegomena Logiea, pp 236, 237 
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“ which the sculptor in the exercise of his art communi- 
“ cates to it ” Let me here ask, had the block of marble 
no form at all when it came out of the quany ? “ The 

“ distinction between Matter and Form in any mental 
“ operation is analogous to this The former includes 
“ all that is given /o, the latter all that is given by, the 
“operation In the division of notions, for example, 
“ whether performed b}"- an act of pure thinking or not, 
“ the generic notion is that given to be divided , tlie 
“addition of the diflerence in the act of division con- 
“stitutea the species And accordingl}'. Genus is fre- 
“ quently designated by logicians the maicrinl. Difference 
“the formal, part of the Species” (An illustration 
which, ■whatever else it may do, does not illustrate.) 
“ So likewise in any operation of pm’e thinking, the 
“ flatter will include all that is given to and out of 
“ the thought , the Form is wliat is conveyed in and by 
“ the thinking act itself ” 

This is a fair account of the meaning of Matter and 
Form in the Kantian philosophy, and the philosophies 
which descend genealogically from the Kantian But 
this meaning must always be taken with, and inter- 
preted by, the characteiistic doctiine of the Kantian 
metaph} sics, that the mind does not perceive, but itself 
creates, all the nio.st general attiiliutes which, by a 
natural illusion, we ascribe to outward things , which 
attributes, consequently, are called, by that philosophy. 
Forms. Extension and Dui-ation, for example, it calls 
Forms of our sensitive faculty. Substance, Causality, 
Quantity, forms of our Undeistanding, which is our 
faculty of thought. These, however, are not what Sir 
W Hamilton and Mr Mansel mean, when they say that 
Logic IS the science of the forms of thought They do 
not mean that it is the science of Substance, Causality, 
and Quantity. The truth is, that as soon as the word 
Form is stretched beyond its proper signification of 
bodily figure, it becomes entirely vague : every thinker 
uses it in a sense of his own. The only bond connect- 
ing its vaiious meanings, is the negative one of oppo- 
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sition. to j\[atter Wlioncvcr anytliing is called Form, 
there is something which, relatively to it, is regarded 
as Matter and whenever anything is called Matter, 
there is something capable of being superinduced upon 
it, which when superinduced will be styled its Foriii. 
How completely the notion of Form accompanies that 
of Matter as its relative opposite, we have an lUustnous 
example in Aiistotle, when he defines the Soul as tlie Form 
of the Body , so, at least, Sn- W Hamilton translates 
* It would be quite warranted by the prac- 
tice ol metaph3’-siciaiis, to call an}'- compound the form 
of its component elements , water, for instance, the form 
of hydrogen and oxygen. And since there is nothing 
that may not be regarded as niattei relatively to some- 
thing which can be constructed out of it, and which is 
form relatively to it, but mattei relativel}' to some other 
thing, we have form within form, like a nest of boxes, 
Ivant actually calls the conclusion of a syllogism the 
form of it, the premises being its matter so that in 
every train of reasoning, the successive conclusions 
pass OA'er one bj' one from Form to Matter. Without 
going this length, Sir W. Hamilton,f alter Krug, con- 
siders the propositions and terms as the matter of the 
syllogism, and the mode in which they are connected as 
its form T^et propositions and terms {t.e concepts) 
are classed by him as Forms of Thought Thus it 
is impossible to draw any line between the Matter of 
Thought and its Form, or to convej' any distinct con- 
ception of the province of a science by saying that it is 
conversant ivith the one and not ivith the other We 
may, however, in a general way, understand Sir W. 
Hamilton to mean, that Logic is not concerned with 

* See Held, p. 202, and Sir "W. Hamilton’s foot-note, A still odder 
example is given by Eeid in his Essays on the Active Powers (Works, 
pp 649, 650) “ In the scholastic ages, an action good m itself was said 

“ to be natenally good, and an action done with a right intention was 
" caWeA formally good This last way of expressmg the distmction is still 
" familiar among theologians." 

t Lectures, in, 287, 288, So also Mr. Mansel, Prolegomena Logics, 
p 235 
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tlie actual contents of our knowledge — with the parti- 
cular objects, or truths, which we know — but only with 
our mode of knowing them , with what the mind does 
when it knows, or thinks, mespectively of the parti- 
cular things whicli it tliiiiks about with the theory of the 
act or fact of thinking, so far as that fact is the same in 
all our thought, or can be reduced to universal pimciples 
But the fact of thinking is a psychological phseno- 
raenon , and Logic is a different thing from Psychology 
It IS for the puipuse of marking this difference that Bir 
W Hamilton adds a third point to his defimtion of 
Logic, calling it the science not simjily of Thought as 
Thought, but of the Laws of Thought as I’hought For 
Psychology also ticats of thought, considered merely as 
thought , and professes to give an account of Thought 
as a mental opeiatioii In what, then, consists the dif- 
I'crence between the two ^ I cannot venture to state it 
in any but our author’s own words * 

“ The phamomena of the formal, or subjective phases 
“ of thought, are of two kinds They aie either such 
“ as are coiitmgent, that is, such as may or may not 
“ appear, oi they are such as are necessary, that is, such 
“ as cannot but ajipcav These two classes of phamoiuena 
“ are, however, only manifested in conjunction , they are 
“ not discinninated in the actual operations of thought , 
“ and it requires a speculative analysis to separate them 
“ into their several classes In so far as these phaj- 
“ noinena are considered merely as phamoiuena, that is, 
“ in so far as philosophy is merely observant of them as 
“ manirestatioiis in general, they belong to the science of 
“ Empiiical or Historical Psychology But when philo- 
“ sophy, by^ a reflective abstraction, analyses the necessary 
“ from the contingent forms of thought, there results a sci- 
" ence, which is distinguished from aU others by taking for 
“ its object- matter the former of these classes , and this 
“ science is Logic Logic, therefore, is at last fully and 
“ finally defined as the science of the necessary forms of 
“ thought ’ 

* Lectures, m 24 
C C 
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If language has any meaning, this passage must be 
understood to say, tbat the “ laivs” or “ forms” which 
are the piovmce of Logic, are certain “pluenomena” of 
thought, distinguished fiom its other pliienomena by 
being necessarily present in it, — “such as cannot but 
appear,” — while the remaining phaenomena “ may or luaj' 
not appear ” If this he meant, we are landed in a strange 
conchi-'ion There is a science. Psychology, which is the 
science of aU mental pluenomena, and among others, of 
the phamomena of Thonglit, and yet another science. 
Logic, is required to teach us its iiPtcs'.ani phamomena 
There is a portion of the properties of Tliought which 
are expressly excluded from the science which treats of 
Thought, to be le^erved as the matter of another science, 
and these are precisely its Necessai)' prupeities Those 
w'hicli aie nieielv contingent, “‘-uch as may or may not 
appear” — the properties which arc not common to all 
thought, or do not belong to it at all times — these, it 
seems to be said, Psychology knows something about 
but the Necessary propel tics, “such as cannot but ap- 
pear” — ^the piopeities which all thoughts possess which 
thought must possess, without the possession of which it 
would not be thought — these Psychology knows not of, 
and it is the office of a difterent science to inyestigate 
them 'We may next expect to be told, that the science 
of dynamics knows nothing of the laws of motion, the 
composition of forces, the tlieoiy of continuous and 
accelerating force, the doctrines of IMomentiim and Vis 
Yiya, 5:e , it only knows of wind power and watei poiver, 
steam power aiicl animal power, and the accidents by 
flood and field which accompany them and distuih their 
openition. 

This, however, supposes that our author means what 
he expressly says. It assumes that by the “ Laws of 
Thought,” and the “Necessary Porms of Thought,” he 
means the modes m which, and the conditions subject to 
ivhich, by the constitution of our nature, ive cannot but 
think. But when w'e tui-n oyer a few pages, to the place 
where he is preparing to treat of those laws or necessary 
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forms one by one — it appears that this is an entire 
mistake. Laws now no longer mean necessities of nature, 
they are laws in a totally different sense , they mean pre- 
cepts and the “necessary forms of thought” are not 
attributes which it must, but only which it ought to 
possess “ Wlien"*" I sjieak of laws, and of their absolute 
“ necessity in relation to thought, you must not suppose 
“that these laws and that necessity are the same in 
“the world of mind as m the world of matter. For 
“ free intelligences, a law is an ideal necessity given in 
“ the form of a precept, which we ought to foUow, but 
“ which we may also violate if we please , whereas, for 
“ the existences which constitute the universe of nature, 
“ a law is only another name for those causes which 
“ operate blindly and univei sally in producing certain 
“ inevitable results By /a/o of thought, or by logical ne- 
“ cemlg, we do not, therefore, mean a physical law, such 
“ as the law of gi avitation, but a general precept which we 
“ arc able ceitainl}’’ to violate, but which if we do not obey, 
“our whole piocess of thinking is suicidal, or absolutely 
“ null Those laws are, consequently, the primary con- 
“ ditions of the possibilitj' of valid thouglit , and . the 
“ivliole of Puio Logic is only an articulate development 
“ of the vaiious modes in which they are applied ”f 
So that, after all, the real theory of Thought — the 
laws, in the scientific sense of the term, of Thought as 
Thought — do not belong to Logic, but to Psychology . 
and it IS only the vnhdi/g of thought which Logic takes 

* Lectures, iii 78 

t It might hare been supposed that the double meaning of the word lau , 
though III the last century it could blind even a Montesquieu, had been 
sulSrirntly uiitten about since that time, to be understood by minds of 
far less calibre than Sir AY Hamiliou’s yet m this passage he does not 
recognise it, but seems rather to think that the difference between a law 
in the scientiiic, and a law in the legislative or ethical sense, does not turn 
on an ambiguity of the word, but on the difference between “ the world of 
mind” and ” the world of matter ” a “ free intelligence" knowing only 
precepts, which it has power to disobey, and not being ruled, like the phy- 
sical world, by laws from which it cannot escape Yet Sir W Hamilton 
is the same philosopher who is for ever telling us of necessities of tliought 
nhich aie absolutelj’ irresistible to us — from which we can by no mental 
effort emancipate ourselves , and upon this alleged fact the larger half ot 
his philosophy IS grounded. AYhcn we find all this forgotten, we almost 
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cognisance of. It is not mtli Tliouglit as ThougLl, but 
only as Valid thought, that Logic is concerned There 
is nothing to prevent us from thinking contrary to the 
laws of Logic • only, if we do, we shall not think rightly, 
or well, or conformably to the ends of thinking, but 
falsel)", or inconsistently, or confusedly. This doctnno 
IS at complete variance with the saying of our author in 
Ins controversy with "Wliatel}", that Logic is, and never 
could have been doubted to be, in AVhately’s sense of the 
teims, both a Science and an Art Poi the present 
definition reduces it to the narrowest conception of an 
Art — ^tliat of a more system of rules It leaves Science 
to Psj'chology, and represents Logic as merely offering 
to thinkers a collection of piecepts, which they aie 
enjoined to observe, not in older that they may think', 
but that they may tliinlc coriectly, or validly 

It appeals to me, liowevei, tliut our author, thoiigJi 
inconsistent with himself, is much nearer the maik in 
this mode of regaiding Logic than in the previous one 
I conceive it to be true that Logic is not the tlieoiy oi' 
Thought as Thought, but of valid Thought, not of 
thinking, but of correct thmknig It is not a Science 
distinct from, and coordinate with. Psychology So fiu 
as it IS a science at all, it is a pait, or branch, of Psycho- 
logy, difteimg from it, on the one hand as a pait 
differs from the whole, and on the other, as an Ait 
differs fiom a Science Its theoretic grounds aie wholl}' 
borrowed fiom Psychology, and include as much of that 


fancy that wp have opened a volume of aome other vritcr by mistake 
Treating of the same question in another place, our autlior remembers Ins 
own philosophy much better In the Lecture in n Inch he divides ment il 
science into the ‘ Phienomenology of Mind" and iis “ Nomology,” the 
former a classification and analysis of our mental faculties, the latter an 
investigation of theip “laws" (Lectures,! 121, et seqq.), the word Laws 
always stands for “ necessary and universal facts," “ the Law s by which our 
faculties are governed,” not precepts by which they ought to be governed 
and of these necessary and universal facts it is expressly said that the Laws 
of Thought, with which Logic is concerned, are a part. They are classed 
with “ the Laws of Memory,” “the Laws of Association, " “the laws which 
goiern our capacities of enjoyment," all of which are correctly described 
as ncccMary facts, and not as precepts The whole of this is throw n to the 
winds when the time comes for Idkiugup Logic as a separate science 
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science as is required to justify the rules of the art. 
Logic has no need to know more of the Science of 
Thinking, than the difference between good thinking 
and bad A consequence of this is, that the Necessary 
Laws of Thought, those which our author in his first 
doctrine reseived especially to Logic, are precisely those 
with which Logic has least to do, and which belong the 
most exclusively to Psychologj'^ "What is common to 
all thought, whether good or bad, and inseparable from 
it, is iiTelevaiit to Logic, unless by the light it may 
indirectly throw on something besides itself. The pro- 
jierties of Thought which concern Logic, are some of 
its contingent piopeitics , those, namely, on the pre- 
sence of which depends good thinking, as distinguished 
fioni bad 

I therefore accept our author’s second view of the 
piovince of Logic, which makes it a collection of pre- 
cepts or rules for thinking, grounded on a scientific 
investigation of the requisites of valid thought It is 
this doctiine which governs his tieatment of the details 
of Logic, and it is by this that we must interpret the 
assertion that Logic has lor its only subject the Form of 
Thought By the Form of Thought wc must under- 
stand Thinking itself, the whole wuik of the Intellect 
The Matter of Thought is the sensations, perceptions, or 
other presentations (intuitions, as Mr Mansel calls them), 
in which the intellect has no share , which are supplied 
to it, independently of any action of its own What 
the mind adds to these, or puts into them, is Forms of 
’J’hought Logic, therefore, is eoncerned only with 
Forms, since, being rules for thinking', it can have no 
authority but over that winch depends on thought 
Logic and Thi nk ing are coextensive, it is the art of 
Thinking, of all Thinking, and of nothing but Think- 
ing. And since every distmguishable variety of thinking 
act is called a Form of Thought, the Forms of Tliought 
compose the whole province of Logic ; though it would 
be hardlj'^ possible to invent a worse phrase foi expiessmg 
so simple a fact. 
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But are the Fnrms of Thought? Kant, as 
already observed, gives to that expression a very wide 
extent. He holds that every attribute which we ascribe to 
external objects is a Form of Thought, being created, not 
^implv discerned, by our tliiiiking faculty Kcither Sir 
Hamilton nor ilr Hansel g<ies this length , and at all 
events they do not consider thetheoiy of the variouN attn> 
hutes of bodies to be a part of Logic It was incumbent 
on them, therefore, to state clearh' what are the Foiins of 
Thonirht until which Logic is coiiceined, and for which 
it supplies jirecepts This question is never put, in an 
express form, by Sm W Hamilton but the answer 
which he rather leaves to be picked up than direct!}' 
presents, may be gathered from his classification < d our 
intellectual ojierations These he reduces to three, C'l in- 
ception Judgment, and Eeasomng, He must have 
recognised, theiefore, that number of geneial Foini' of 
Thought The Fuims of Thought aie Conception, 
Judgment, and Eeasoning Logic is the Science ol the 
Laws (nieanmg the lules of these three operations It, 
however, we rigorously hold om’ author to this short 
list, we shall perpetually mistake Ins meaning for as 
already obseiwed) the mode in winch the word Form is 
used, allows of torm within tuim to an unlimited extent 
Every concept, judgment, or leasomng, alter having 
received its torm from the mind, may again be contem- 
plated as the Matter of some further mental act , and 
the product of that ftnther act (according to Kant;, or 
the relation of the product to the matter (according to 
Sir W. Hamilton and Mr Mansel), is again a Form of 
Thought ; as we find, to our confiision, when we proceed 
further, and the more profusely, the further we proceed 
TFe have first, however, to consider a proposition of Sir 
"W. Hamilton, which qualifies his defimtion of the pro- 
vince of Logic. He saj^ :* 

“^^c considers Thought, not as the operation of 
" th ink ing, but as its product ; it does not treat of Con- 

* Lectures, Jii t3 
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“ ception, Judgment, and lloasoning, but of Concepts, 
“Judgments, and Eeasomngs ” 

Let me begin by sa_y mg that I give my entire adhe- 
sion to this disimction, and propose to reform the defi- 
nition of Logic accordingly It does not, as we now see, 
relate to tlic Laws of Thought as Thought, but to those 
of the Products of Thought Instead of the Laws of 
Conception, Judgment, and Eeasoiiing, we must speak 
of the Laws of Concepts, Judgments, and Eeasonings. 
This would be mere nonsense in the scientific sense of 
the word law for a product, as such, can have no laws 
but those of the opeiation ivhich produces it But un- 
derstandmg by laws, as it seems we aie intended to do, 
Precepts, Logic becomes the science of the precepts for 
the formation of concepts, judgments, andieasonmgs . or 
rather (a science of precepts being an improper expres- 
sion) the science of the conditions on whicli right con- 
cepts, judgments, and reasonings depend Thus, Logic 
IS the Art of Thinking, which means of correct thinking, 
and the Science of the Conditions of correct thinking 
This seems to me a sufficiently accurate definition of it. 
But, in attempting a deeper metaphysical analysis of the 
distinction ho has just drawn, our author raises fiesh 
difficulties He says ~ 

“ The foiin of thought may be viewed on two sides, 
“ or in two relations It holds, as has been said, a rela- 
“ tion both to its subject and to its object, and it may 
“ accordingly be viewed either in the one of these rela- 
“ tions or in the other In so far as the form of thought 
“ is considered in reference to the thinking mind, — to 
“ the mind by which it is exerted, — it is considered as 
“ an act, or operation, or energy , and m this relation it 
" belongs to Phienonienal Psychology. "V^Tiereas, m so 
“far as this form is considered in reference to what 
“ thought is about, it is considered as the product of 
“ such an act, and in this relation it belongs to Logic 
“ Thus Plnenomenal Psychology treats of thought proper 
* Lectures, lu. 73, 74. 
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“as conception, judgment, reasoning Logic, or the 
“ Nomologj’- of the Understanding, treats of thought 
“ proper as a concept, as a judgment, as a reasoning ” 

Just Avhen the puzzled leadei fancied that ho had at 
last ai rived at something eleai*, conies an explan.ition 
which throws all hack into darkness The leai ner who 
had been wandering in the mazes of “ TJiought as 
Thought,” laws which are not laws, and “ Fonns of 
Tlieught” in which Form stands for something which he 
never before heard oI‘ in connexion with that word, at last 
descried what seemed to be firm ground he was told 
that Conception, Judgment, and Iteasoning aie acts of 
the mind, that Concepts, Judgments, and Eeasonings 
are products of those acts, and that Psychology is con- 
versant with the foimer and Logie with the latter And 
now it tmiis out that the products at e the acts 'J’he 
two series of things arc one and the same series They 
are both of them only “Thought proper ” The pro- 
duct is another word for tJie act itself, consideied in one 
of its aspects — “ in reference to what thought is ahout ” 
It is curious that this should occur only a lew pages after 
Wliately has been rebuked for reducing a distinction to 
inutility, by making it coincide iiith a clilieicncc nut 
between things, hut between the as^iccts in ■which the 
same thing is regarded 

Sir W Hamilton, therefore, is of opinion that the 
thinking act, though veihally, is not psychologically 
different from the thought itself. He does not hold, 
lyith Berkeley, that an Idea is a concrete object distinct 
from the mind, and contained in it, like furiiituie in a 
house j nor iv'ith Locke (if that w'as Locke’s opinion), that 
it IS a modification of the mind, but a modification dis- 
tinct from the mind s act in. cognising it , but ■with 
Brown, that a sensation is only myself feeling, and a 
thought only myself thmking. Concepts, Judgments, 
and Eeasonings, are only acts of conceiving, judging, and 
reasoning , acts of thought, considered not in their rela- 
tion to the thinking mind, hut to their object, to “ what 
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thought is about ”* But what is thought about? Not 
about Concepts, for all our thoughts are not about the 
thinking act It must be about the objective presenta- 
tion, the Anschauung, or Intuition, whicli the Concept 
represents, or from which it lias been ab^.ti acted Ac- 
cording, tlierefoie, to the doctrine here distinctly laid 
down by !Sir W Hamilton, there are but two things 
present in any of our intellectual operations, on one 
hand, the mind itself thinking (that is, conceiving, 
judging, or reasoning), and, on the other, a mental 
presentation or representation of the pliamomenal 
Beahty which it conceives, or concerning which it 
judges or reasons I can understand that the thinking 
act, or 111 other woids, the mind in a thinking state, 
may be contemplated in its relation to the Beality 
1 bought of, and iiiaj'' receive a name which connotes 
that Ecahty , but how does this entitle us to call it a 
jHodncl of thought^ How can the act of thought, or 
the mind thinking, be looked upon, even hypothetically, 
as a product of thinking? How can Concepts, Judg- 
ments, and Eeasonings, be regaided as products of 
tliought, ivhen they arc the thought itself^ Can they 
be both the act and sometliing resulting li om the act ? 
Are tliey results and jiroducts of tlieinselves 

I conceive that there is a way out of tins difficulty , 
a sense in which the two assertions can be reconciled, 
though it has not been pointed out by Sir "W Hamilton, 
and is hai'dly compatible with some of his opinions. 

* Sir W Hamilton holds a corresponding theory in icgard to the 
identity of an imagination nitli the imagining act "A repicsentation 
“ considered as an object is logically, not reallj-, different from a reprcsen- 
“ tation considered as an act Here object and act arc merely the same in- 
“ divisible mode of mind viewed in two diffci cut relations Considered by 
“ reference to a mediate object represented, it is a lepreseutativc object 
“ considered by reference to the mind representing and contemplating the 
“ representation, it is a representative act A representative object being 
“ viewed as posterior in the order of nature, but not of time, to the repre- 
“ sentative act, is viewed as a product , and the representative act being 
“ viewed as prior in the order of nature, though not of time, to tlie repre- 
“ sentative object, 18 viewed as a producing process” (Disscitations on 
Held, p. 809 ) Sir W Hamilton has not explained how, m the order of 
nature, or in any other order, a thing cun be prior, or postciior, or prior 
and posterior, to itself. 
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There is a fliffevpnce between Avliat can properly be called 
Acts of the mind, and the other mental phsenomena 
which may be termed its passive States And I know 
but one way of conceiving the distinction, in wliich it 
can possibly be nplield, namely, by considering as Acts 
oiil}’ those mental phamoinena which are results of 
Yolition. Now, the hist formation of a Concept, and 
generally (though not always) any fresh operation of 
judgment or leasonmg, requires a mental effort, a con- 
centration of consciousness upon certain definite objects, 
which concentiatioii depends on the will, and is called 
Attention When this takes place, the mind is pro- 
jierly said to be active. But alter frequent repetition of 
this act of will, the associations to which it has given use 
are sufficiently rivetted to do their w oi k spontaneously, the 
efibit of attention, aftei bccoiiiiiig less and less, is finally 
null, and tlie operation, oiigmally voluntary, becomes, 
in Hartley’s language, secoudaiily automatic When 
this transition has been completed, wdiat remains of the 
mental pliieuomonon has lost the character of an Act, 
and become numbered among passive States It is now 
either a mere mental representation of an object, dilfer- 
ing from those copied directly from sense, only iii having 
certain of its paits artificially made intense and promi- 
nent, or it is Ajascitulm of lepresentations of imagination, 
held together by the tie of an association artificially pro- 
duced When the mental phsenomenon has assumed 
this passive character, it comes to be teimed a Concept, 
or, more tamiliarly and vaguelj’-, an Idea, and to be tclt as 
if it were, not the mind modified, but something in the 
mind and m this ultimate phasis of its existence we may 
properly consider it, not as an act, but as the product of 
a pievious act, since it now takes place without any con- 
scious activity, and becomes a subject on which fresh 
activity may be exercised, by an act of voluntary atten- 
tion concentrating consciousness on it, or on some par- 
ticular pai-t of it This explanation, wdiich I leave for 
the consideration of phdosophers, ivould not have suited 
till W Hamilton, since it would have required him to 
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limit the extent which he habitually gave to the expres- 
sion “ mental act ” It has been said, not without reason, 
of Condillac and others, that their psychological explana- 
tions treat our mental nature as entirely passive, igno- 
ring its active side The contrary error may with equal 
reason be imputed to Sir W Hamilton, that of ignoring 
the passive side Every phaeiiomenon of mind, down 
to the meie reception of a sensation, he regards as an 
act, therein diffeiing fiom Kant, and annihilating the 
need and use of the word, the sole function of which is 
to distinguish isdiat the mind originates, fioni what some- 
thing else oiigmates in the imnd 

To return to the definition of Logic, as the science of 
the Forms of Thought, considered in relation, not to the 
thinking act itself, but, so far as they are distinguishable 
from it, to tlic products of thought The products of 
thought are Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings, and 
the Forms of Thought are Conception, Judgment, and 
Reasoning Logic is the science of those Forms, so far as 
concerns the rules for the right formation of the products . 
or, as our author elsewhere phrases it, the science of the 
“ formal conditions” of vahd thinking. These inodes of 
expression have a raie power of darkening the subject, 
but I am endeavoui ing to give them an intelligible in- 
terpretation, by means of that wliich they profess to 
explain. If, then, all thinking consists in adding, to 
given matter, a Form deiivcd from the mind itself, what 
shall we say of the dl^^slon, on which so much stress is 
laid, of Thinking itself into two kinds. Formal and Ma- 
terial Thinking, the first of winch alone belongs to Logic, 
or at all events to pure Logic? Mr hlaneel has written 
a volume for the express purpose of showing that Logic 
is only concerned with Formal Thinking, and Sir AV. 
Hamilton’s division of Logic into Pui’e and Modified, 
agrees with Mr Mansel’s distinction Yet, according 
to the definition we have just considered, all thinking 
whatever is Formal Thinking since all thinking is either 
conceiving, judging, or reasoning, and these are the 
Forms of Thought. If Logic investigates the conditions 
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requisite for the light formation of concepts, of judg- 
ments, and of reasonings, it investigates all the condi- 
tions of right thought, for there are no other kinds of 
thought than these, and if it does all this, what is lelt 
for the so-called Material Thmking which Logic is said 
not to be concerned with ? 

The answer to this question afibids an additional spe- 
cimen of the incurable confusion, in which the processes 
of thought aie involved by the unhappy misapplication to 
them ol the metaphorical word Eorm Though Concepts, 
J udginents, and iieasonings, are said to be the forms of 
thought, and the only forms which thought takes, or 
rather gives, the metaph^'sicians who deal iii Foims are 
111 the habit of using jihrases which signify that Con- 
cepts, Judgments, and Reasonings, though themsehes 
Forms, have also, m themselves, a formal jiart and a 
material Different concepts, judgments, and icasonmgs, 
have diHerent matter, accorcling to what it is that the 
conception, the judgment, or the reasoning, is about 
and as whatever part of anj thing is not its ]\Iatter, is 
always styled its Form, whatever is common to all Con- 
cepts, or whatever belongs to them iircspcctnely of all 
differences m their matter, is said to be their Foim , and 
so of J udgments and of Reasonings Thus, tlie dillerciicc 
between an affiiinative and a negative judgment is a 
difference of form, because a judgment may be either 
affirmative or negative whatever be the matter to which 
it relates^ The difference between a categorical and an 
hypothetical syllogism is a difference of foiin, liccausc it 
neither depends on, nor is at all affected liy, any diireioiiccs 
in the matter Logic, according to Mr ilansel — pure 
Logic, according to yir W Hamilton — is conversant only 
nith the iorms ot Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings, 
not with their Matter. Not only is it concerned exclu- 
sively with the Forms of thought, but exclusively with 
the 1 orms of those Forms And here I fairly renounce 
any further attempt to deduce Sir W. Hamilton’s or Mr 
-ilansel’s conceptions of Logic from tlieir definitions of 
it. I collect it from the general evidence of their trea- 
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tises, and I proceed to show why I consider it to he 
wrong 

Logic, Sir W Hamilton has told us, lays down the 
laws or precepts indispensable to Valid Thought, the 
conditions to which thought is hound to conform, under 
the penalty of being invalid, ineffectual, not accom- 
plishing its end And what is, peculiarly and emphati- 
cally, the end of Thinking ^ Surely it is the attainment 
of Truth Surely, if not the sole, at all events the first 
and most essential constituent of valid thought, is that 
its results should he true Concepts, Judgments, and 
Eeasomngs, should agree with the reality of things, 
meaning by things the Phanioinena or sensible jiresenta- 
tions, to which those mental products have reference 
A concept, to be i ightly framed, must be a concept of 
something real, and must agiee with the real fact which 
it endeavours to represent, that is, the collection of attri- 
butes composing tlie concept must really exist in the 
objects marked by the class-name, and in no others A 
juilgment, to be rightly framed, must be a true judg- 
ment, that IS, the objects judged of must really possess 
tlie attiibutes piedicated of them A leasoning, to he 
rightly framed, must conduct to a true conclusion, since 
the only purpose of reasoning is to make known to us 
truths which we cannot learn by direct intuition Even 
those who take the most limited new of Logic, allow 
that the conclusion must be tiue conditionally — ^piovided 
tfiat the pieniises are true The most important, then, 
and at bottom the only important quality of a thought 
being its truth, the laws or precepts provided for the 
guidance of thouglit must surely have for their principal 
])urpose th.it the products of thinking sliall be true 
Yet with this, according to Mr. Mansel, Logic has no 
concern , and Sir W. Hamilton reserves it for a sort of 
appendix to the science, under the title of Modified 
Logic. Questions of truth and falsity, according to 
both writers, regard only Material Thinking, ivhile 
Formal Thinking is the jirovince of Logic. The only 
precepts for thinking ivith which Logic concerns itself. 
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are tliose -wliicli have some other purpose than the con- 
formity of our thoughts to the fact. Yet every possible 
precept for thought, if it be an honest one, must have 
tills for at least its ultimate object Wliat, then, is ex- 
cluded from Logic, and what is left in it, by the doctrine 
that it is only concerned with Pormal Thinking AVhat 
IS excluded is the whole of the evidences of the validity 
of thought. Yliat is mcluded is part of the evidences 
of its invalidity 

In no case can tlnnlcing be valid iiulc'-s the concepts, 
judgments, and conclusions resulting from it are con- 
formable to fact And in no case can we satisfy our- 
selves that they are so, by looking nierelj^ at the relations 
of one part of the tram of thought to another AYe must 
ascend to the original souiccs, the piesoiitatioiis of ex- 
perience, and examine the tram of thought ni its icdation 
to these. But we can sometimes discover, without 
ascending to the souices, that the process of thought is 
not valid , having been so conducted that it cannot pos- 
.sibly avail for obtaining concepts, judgments, oi con- 
clusions in accordance with fact Tins, for example, is 
the case, if we have alloued ourselves to tiaiel fioni pre- 
mises to a conclusion through an ambiguous term. The 
process then gives no gromid at all for believing the 
conclusion to lie true it is perhaps true, but we"^ have 
no more reason to believe so than we had before Or 
again, the concept, the judgment, or the reasoning may 
involve a contradiction, and so cannot possibly corre- 
spond to any real state of facts It is with this part of 
the subject only, m the opinion of these pliilosopheis, 
that Logic concerns itself According to Mr. Maiiscl,"^ 
Logic “accepts, as logically valid, all such concepts, 
“judgments, and reasonings, as do not, directly or in- 
directly, imply contradictions ; pronouncing them thus 
“far to be legitirnate as thoughts, that they do not in 
“ ultimate analysis destroy themselves .... leaving’’ to 
this or that branch of material science to determine 
“ how far the same products of thought are guaranteed 
* Prolegomena Logica, p. 205 
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“by tlie testimony of tliis or that special experience.” 
Mr Mansel has not here conceived his own view of the 
subject with his usual precision He narrows the field 
of LoQ’ic more than he intends. Tliat to which he con- 
fines the name of Logic, accepts as valid all concepts and 
judgments that do not imply contradictions, but by no 
means all reasonings It rejects these not only when self- 
contradictory, but when simply inconclusive It condemns 
a reasoning not only if it draws a conclusion inconsistent 
with the piemises, but if it draws one which the premises 
do not wan ant , not only if the conclusion must, but if it 
may, be false thougli the premises be true For the notion 
of true and false will foice its way even into Formal Logic, 
whatever pains Sir IV Hamilton and hlr. Mansel give 
themselves to make the notions of consistent and incon- 
sistent, or of thinkable and unthinkable, do duty instead 
of it. The ideas of truth and falsity cannot lie ehminated 
i'rom reasoning IVe may abstract from actual truth, 
but the validity of reasoning is always a question of con- 
ditional truth — whether one proposition must be true if 
others are true, or whether one proposition can be true if 
otheis are tiue When Judgments or Eeasomngs are in 
(piestioii, “tlie conditions of the thinkable” are simply 
tlic conditions of the believable 

What Mr hlaiiscl and Sm W Hamilton leally mean, 
IS to segregate from the remainder of the theory of the 
investigation of truth, as much of it as does not require 
any reference to the original sufficiency of the ground- 
work of facts, or the correctness of their interpretation, 
and call tins exclusively Logic, or Pure Logic. They 
assume that concepts have been formed and judgments 
made somehow , and if there is nothing within the fom’ 
corners of the concept or the judgment which proves it 
absurd, that is, no self-contradiction, they do not ques- 
tion it further Whether it is grounded on fact or on 
mere supposition, and if on fact, whether tlie fact is 
represented correctly, they do not ask , but think only 
of the conditions necessary for preventing errors from 
getting into the process of thought, which were not in 
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tte notions or the premises fiom whence it started The 
theory of these conditions (of which the doctrine of the 
Syllogism is the principal part) Mr Maiisel calls Logic, 
and Sir W Hamilton Pure Logic. The expression 
“ Formal Logic,” which is sometimes applied to it, is 
perhaps as dirtmctive and as little misleading as any 
other, and is that which, for want of a better, I am con- 
tent to use. That this part of Logic should he distin- 
guished and named, and made an object of considciation 
separately from the rest, is perfectly natural What I 
piotest against, is the doctrine of Sir W I-Iainiltoii, Mr 
Mansel, and many other thinkers, that this part is the 
whole, that theie is no other Logic, or Pine Logic, at 
all, that whatever is more than this, belongs not to a 
general science and ait of Thinking, but (in the wonls 
of Mr ]\Iansel) to this or that material science 

This doctniie assumes, that n ith the exception of the 
rules of Foimal, that is, of Syllogistic Logie, no other 
rules can be framed which aie applicable to thought 
generally, abstiactedly from paiticiilar matter That .i 
general theory is possible icspectmg the lelations which 
the parts of a process of thought should bcai to oii'' 
another, but not icspectmg the pioper relations of all 
thought to its inattei Tluit the problem ivlncli Ilacoii 
set befoie himself, and led the way towards resolving, is 
an impossible one That there is not, and cannot be, any 
general Theory of Evidence That when we have taken 
care that oui notions and propositions concerning Things 
shall be consistent with themseHes and with one anothei, 
and have diawii no inferences from them but such the 
falsity of which would be inconsistent with assertions 
already made, we have done all that a philosophy of 
Thought can do — and the agreement and disagreement 
of our beliefs with the laws of the thing itself, is in each 
case a special question, belonging to the science of that 
thing in particular : That the study of nature, the search 
for objective truth, does not admit of any rules, nor its 
attainment, of any general test For if there are such 
rules, if there is such a test, and the consideration of it 
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docs not belong to Logic, to wliat science or study does 
it belong ? There is no other science, which, iiTespec- 
tively of particular matter, professes to direct the intel- 
lect in the application of its powers to any matter on 
which knowledge is possible These philosophers must 
therefore think that there can be no such rules, or that if 
there are, they can only be of the vaguest possible descrip- 
tion Sir W. Hamilton says as much “ If we* abstract 
“ from the specialities of paHicular objects and sciences, 
“ and consider only the rules which ought to govern 
“ our procedure in reference to the object-matter of the 
“sciences in geneial, — and this is all that a universal 
“ Logic can jiroposc, — these rules are few in number, and 
“ their apjilicalioiis simple and evident A Material or 
“ Objective Logic, except in special subordination to the 
“ ciicumstaiices of paiticular sciences, is therefore of very 
“ narrow limits, and all that it can tell us is soon told.” 
It IS veiy true that all Sir W. Hamilton can tell us of it 
is soon told Nothing can be more meagre, trite, and 
indefinite than the little which he finds to say respecting 
what he calls Modified Logic And no wonder, when 
we consider the followmg extraordinary deliverance, 
which I quote from the conclusion of Ins Tliirtieth Lec- 
ture on Logic Speaking of Physical Science generally, 
Sii W Hamilton thus expresses himself f — 

“In this department of Knowledge there is chiefly 
“ demanded a patient habit of attention to details, in 
“ ordei to detect phunioniena , and, these discovered, their 
“ generalization is usually so easy that there is little 
" exercise afl'orded to the higher energies of Judgment 
“and Eeasoiiing It was Bacon’s boast that Induc- 
“tion, as applied to nature, would equalize all talents, 
“ level the aristocracy of genius, accomplish marvels by 
“ co-operation and method, and leave little to be done by 
“ the force of individual intellects. This boast has been 
“ fulfilled , Science has, by the Inductive Process, been 
“ brought down to minds, who previously would have 
“ been incompetent for its cultivation, and physical 
* Lectures, iv 233 (Appendix I ) t Ibid. p. 138 
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“knowledge now usefully occupies many who would 
“ othermse have been without any rational pursuit ” 

Sir "W. Hamilton had good reason for confining his 
own logical speculations to a minor and subordinate 
depaidinent of the Science and Art of Thinking, when 
he was so destitute as this passage proves, of the pre- 
liminary knowledge required for making any proficiency 
in the other and higher branch Every one who has 
obtained any knowledge of the physical sciences from 
really scientific study, knows that the questions of evi- 
dence presented, and the powers of absti action required, 
in the speculations on which their greater generalizations 
depend, are such as to task the veiy highest capacities 
of the human intellect and a thinker, however aide, 
who IS too little acquainted with the piocesses actually 
followed in the investigation of objective tiutli, to be 
aware of this fact, is entitled to no authority -when 
he denies the possibility of a Philosophy of Evidence 
and of the Investigation of Xature , inasmuch as his own 
acquirements do not furnish him with the means of 
judging whether it is possible or not * 

If any general theory of the sufficiency of Evidence 
and the legitimacy of Geneializatioii be possible, this 
must be Logic / cut ’ e^o^iV, and anything else called by 
the name can only be ancillary to it Eor the Logic 
called Eormal only aims at removing one of the obsta- 
cles to the attainment of truth, by preventing such mis- 

* Accordingly all that Sir "W Hamilton has to Bay concerning the re- 
quisites of a legitimate Inductiou, is that there must be no instances to 
the contrary, and that the number of observed instances must be “ com- 
petent " (Lectures, iv 168, 1G9 ) If this were all that " a Material or 
Objective Logic could “tell us,” SirAV Hamilton’s treatment of it would 
be quite justified The point of view of a complete Induction, nnincly one 
in which the nature of the instances is such, that no other result than the 
one arrived at is consistent with the univers^ Law of Causation, had never 
risen above Sir Hamilton’s horizon. The same low reach of thought) 
not for want of power, but of the necessary knowledge, shows itself m 
every part of the little he says concerning the investigation of Nature. 
For example, he implicitly follows the mistake of Kant m affirming an 
intrinsic difference between the inferences of Induction and those of 
Analogy Induction, he says, (Lectures iv 165. 166) infers that "if a 
number of objects of the Stimc class possess in common a certain attribute, 

. . this attribute is possessed by all the ohjccls of that class,” vihile 
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takes as render our tliouglits inconsistent with themselves 
or with one another and it is of no importance whether 
we think consistently or not, if we think wrongly. It 
is only as a means to material truth, that the formal, 
or, to speak more clearly, the conditional, vahdity of an 
operation of thought is of any value • and even that 
value IS only negative . we have not made the smallest 
positive advance towards right thinking, by merely keep- 
ing om-selves consistent in what is, perhaps, systematic 
error This by no means implies that Formal Logic, 
even in its narrowest sense, is not of very great, though 
purely negative, value. On the contrary, I subscribe 
heartily to all that is said of its importance by Sir W. 
Hamilton and Mr Mansel It is good to have our path 
clearly marked out, and a parapet put up at all the dan- 
gerous points, whether the path leads us to the place we 
desire to reach, or to another place altogether. But to 
call this alone Logic, or this alone Pure Logic, as if aU 
the rest of the Philosophy of Thought and Evidence 
were merely an adaptation of this to something else, is 
to Ignore the end to which all rules laid down for our 
thinking operations are meant to be subservient The 
purpose of them all, is to enable us to decide whether any- 
thing, and what, is proved true. Formal Logic conduces 
indiiectly to this end, by enabling us to perceive, either 
that the process which has been performed is one which 
could not possibly prove anything, or that it is one 


Analogy infers that “ if . . two or more things agree m sereral mternal 
" and essential characters . they agree, likewise, in all other essential 
“ characters, that is, they are constituents of the same class " A little 
more familiarity with the subject would have shown him that the two kinds 
of argument are homogeneous, and difibr only in degree of evidence The 
type of them both is, the inference that things which agree with one 
another in certain rejects, agree m certain other respects. Any argument 
from known points of agreement to unknown, is an inference of analogy 
and induction is no more Induction concludes that if a number of As 
have the attribute B, all things which agree with them m being As agree 
with them also in having the attribute B. The only peculiarity of Induc- 
tion, as compared with other cases of analogy, is, that the knon u points of 
agreement from which further agreement is inferred, have been summed 
up m a single word and made the foundation of a class. For fuither ex- 
planations, see my System of Logic, Book iii chap. xx. 

D D 2 
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which ivill prove something to he true, unless the pre- 
mises happen to be false This indirect aid is of the 
greatest importance , but it is important because the end, 
the ascertainment of truth, is important , and it is im- 
porttint only as complementary to a still more funda- 
mental part of the operation, in which Formal Logic 
aftbrds no help 

I do not deny the scientific convenience of considering 
this limited portion of Logic apart from the rest — the 
doctrine of the Syllogism, for instance, apart from the 
theory of Induction , and of teaching it m an earlier 
stage of intellectual education It can be taught earlier, 
since it does not, like the inductive logic, presupjiose a 
piactical acquaintance wntli the processes of scientific 
investigation; and the greatest seivice to be deiived 
from it, that of keeping the mind clear, can be best 
rendered before a habit of confused thinking has been 
acquired Not onlj-, howevei, is it indispensable that 
the larger Logic, which embraces all the general condi- 
tions of the ascertainment of truth, should be studied 
in addition to the smaller Logic, nliicli only concerns 
itself with the conditions of consistency , but the smaller 
Logic ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the 
greater — -as a portion of the means to the same end , 
and its relation to the other parts — to the other means — 
should be distmctly displayed. If thought be anything 
more than a sportive exercise of the mind, its purpose is 
to enable us to know what can be known respecting the 
facts of the universe its judgments and conclusions 
express, or are intended to express, some of those facts 
and the connexion which Formal Logic, by its analysis 
of the reasoning process, points out between one pro- 
position and another, exists only because there is a con- 
nexion between one objective truth and another, which 
makes it possible for us to know objective truths which 
have never been observed, in virtue of others which 
hai^e This possibility is an eternal mystery and stum- 
bhng-block to Formal Logic The bare idea that any 
new truth can be brought out of a Concept — that analysis 
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can ever find in it anything’ which synthesis has not 
first put in — is absurd on the face of it yet this is all 
the explanation that Formal Logic, as viewed by Sir 
"VV Hamilton, is able to give of the phasnomenon , and 
Mr Mansel expressly limits the province of Logic to 
analytic judgments — to such as are merely identical. 
But what the Logic of mere consistency cannot do, the 
Logic of the ascertainment of truth, the Philosophy of 
Evidence in its larger acceptation, can. It can explain 
the function of the Eatiocmative process as an instru- 
ment of the human intellect in the discovery of truth, 
and can place it in its time correlation with the other 
instruments It is therefore alone competent to furnish 
a philosophical theory of Reasoning. Such partial ac- 
count as can be given of the process by lookmg at it 
solely by itself, however useful and even necessary to 
accurate thought, does not dispense with, but pomts out 
in a more emphatic manner the need of, the more com- 
prehensive Logic of which it should form a part, and 
which alone can give a meaning or a reason of existence 
to the Logic styled Formal, or to the reasoning process 
itself. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THOUGHT ACCORDING TO 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

Having marked out, as tlie sole province of Logic, tke 
“ Laws of Thought,” Sir W. Hamilton naturally pro- 
ceeds to specify what these are. The “ Fundaiueutal 
Laws of Thought,” of which all other laws that can be 
laid down for thouglit are but particular applications, 
are, accordmg to our author, three in number tire Law 
of Identity , the Law of Contradiction , and the Law 
of Excluded Middle. In his Lectui’es he lecunnised a 
fourth, “ the Law of lieason and Consequent, ’ nliicli 
seems to be compounded of the Law of Causation, and 
the Leibmtzian “ Principle ot Sutfacient Eeason ” Put 
as, m his later speculations, he no longer considered this 
as an ultimate law, it needs not be fm-ther sjioken of. 

These three laws he otherwise denominates “ The 
Conditions of the Thinkable ’ from which it might 
have been supposed that he regarded them as Laws of 
Thought in the scientific sen&e of the word law , condi- 
tions to which thought cannot hut conform, and apart 
from which it is impossible. One would have said, a 
priori, that he could not mean anything but this since 
othermse the expression “ Conditions of the Thinkable” 
is peiwerted from its meaning Xevertheless, this is not 
what he means, at least in this place. It is on this 
very occasion that he disclaims, as applicable to laws of 
thought, the scientific meaning of the term, and declares 

• Lectures, ui. 79 In the Appendix to the Lectures (it 241, 215) he 
calls them the Laws of the Thinkable; and the laws of Conception, 
Judgment, and Reasoning he distinguishes from them under the name of 
“ the Ian'S of Thinking m a strict sense.” 
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them to be (like the laws made by Parliament) general 
precepts; not necessities of the thinking act, but in- 
structions for right thinking Yet it would not have 
been claiming too much for these three laws, to have 
regarded them as laws in the more peremptory sense , 
as actual necessities of thought Our author could 
hardly have meant that we are able to disbelieve that a 
thing is itself, or to believe that a thing is, and at the 
same time that it is not He not only, like other people, 
constantly assumes this to be an impossibility, but makes 
that impossibility the ground of some of Ins leading 
philosophical doctrines , as when he says that it is im- 
possible for us to doubt the actual facts of consciousness 
“ because the doubt implies' a contradiction It is 
true that a person may, in one sense, believe conti'a- 
dictory propositions, tliat is, he may believe the affinna- 
tive at some times and the negative at otheis, alternately 
forgetting the two beliefs It is also true that he may 
yield a passive assent to two forms of words, which, had 
he been fully conscious of their meaning, he would have 
known to bo, either wholly or in pait, an afErmation and 
a denial of the same fact But when once he is made 
to see tliat there is a contiadiction, it is totally impossible 
for him to believe it 

Now, to compel people to see a contradiction where 
a contradiction is, constitutes the entire office of Logic in 
the limited sense in which Sir W. Hamilton conceives 
it . and he is quite right in regarding the whole of Logic, 
in that nariow sense, as resting on the three laws speci- 
fied by him. To call them the fundamental laws of 
Thought is a mere misnomer , but they are the laws of 
Consistency. All inconsistency is a violation of some 
one of these laws ; an unconscious violation, for know- 
ingly to viplate them is impossible. 

Something remains to be said respecting the three 
Laws considered singly, as well as respecting our au- 
thor’s mode of regarding them. 

The Law or Principle of Identity {Principiim Identi- 

* Foot-note to Beid, p. 113, and in many other places. 
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tails) is no oilier than the time-hononrcd axiom, “"What- 
ever is, is,” or, in another phraseology, “A thing is the 
same as itself ” the proposition which Locke, in his 
chapter on Maxims, treated with so much disrespect 
Sir AV Hamilton, prohablj" finding it difficult to establish 
the “ principle of all logical affirmation” on such a basis 
as this, presents the axiom" in a modified shape, as an 
as&ertion of the identity between a wliole and its parts , 
or lather between a whole Concept, and its parts in 
Compiehension — the attributes which compose it , for 
Logic, as conceived by him, has nothing to do with 
anj- wholes but Concepts, abstmcting altogether (as he 
asserts) from the reality of tlie things conceii ed f 

Although our author still so far defers to the old 
version of the Piinciple of Identity, as to sa}' that it is 
“ expiessed in the formula J m or J=J,” I must 
admit that while paying this tribute of respect to our 
ancient inend, he has taken a vciy substantial and 
useful liberty with bun, and has made him mean much 
more than he ever meant belore The only fault that 
can be found (but that is a senous one) is, that if ive 
accept tins view of the maxim, we shall recjuiie many 
“ principles of logical affiimation” instead of one For 
if we are to make a separate principle for every mode in 
which we have occasion to re-affinn the same thing in 
different words, we need a large number of them If we 
require a special principle to entitle us, when ive have 
affinned a set of attributes jointly, to affirm over again 

* Lectures, iii 79, 80 

t "We here see our author W implication admitting that a Concept 
has no parts except Its parts in Comprehension, what he elsew here calls 
Its parts m Extension being in no sense parts of the Concept, but parts of 
wmethmg else, namely, of the aggregate of concrete objects to which the 
Concept eoiresponds. Had Sir W. Hamilton adhered to this rational 
doctrine, he must have given up his Judgments in Extension, instead of 
which he not only retains them, but considers them as also founded on the 
Principle of Identity : though he has expressly limited that pnuciple in a 
manner inconsistent with founding any judgments on it save Judgments 
in Comprehension This contradiction was worth pointing out, but is not 
worth insisting on, since it may bo rectified by extending the scope of the 
hirst I^w to the identity of any whole with ita parts, instead ot limiting 
It to the identity of a Concept with its parts m Comprehension only 
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the same attributes severally, we require also a long list 
of such piinciples as these . When one thing is before 
another, the otlier is after ^Vhen one thing is after 
another, the other is before When one thing is along 
with another, the other is along with the first When 
one thing is like, or unlike, another, the other is hke 
(or unlike) the first in short, as nhany fundamental 
principles as tliere are kinds of relation For we have 
need of all those changes of expression in our processes 
of thought and reasoning What is at the bottom of 
them all is, that Logic (to borrow a phrase from our 
author) postulates to be allowed to assei t the same mean- 
ing in any Avoids Avliich ivill, consistently Avitli their 
signification, express it The use and meaning of a 
Fundamental Laiv of Thought is, that it asserts in 
general terms the right to do something, Avhich the mind 
needs to do in cases as they anse It is in this sense 
that the Dictum de Omni et Nullo is called the funda- 
mental laAv of the Syllogism But, for this purpose, 
it is necessary that the Law or Postulate should bo 
stated in so comprehensive and uniA'ersal a manner 
as to cover every case in Avhich the act authorized by it 
requires to be done Looked at in this light, the Prin- 
ciple of Identity ought to have been expiessed thus . 
Whatever is true in one fonn of woids, is true in every 
other form of Avords Avliich conveys the same meaning 
Thus Avorded, it fulfils the requirements of a First Prin- 
ciple of Thought , for it is the Avidest possible expres- 
sion of an act of thought Avhich is ahvays legitimate, and 
continually has to be done 

Understood in this sense, the Principle of Identity 
absorbs into itself a Postulate of Logic on which Sir 
W. Hamilton lays great stress, and which he did good 
service in making prominent, though we shall hereafter 
find that he sometimes misapplies it. He expresses it 
as follows •* “ The only Postulate of Logic Avhich re- 
“ quires an articulate enouncement is the demand, that 
“ before dealing with a judgment or reasoning expressed 
* Lectuies, ui. 114, 
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“ in language, the import of its terms should be fully 
“ understood , m other words, Logic postulates to be 
“ allowed to state explicitly in language, aU that is im- 
“ plicitly contained in the thought/’ There cannot be a 
moie just demand but let us carefully note the terms 
in which our author enunciates it, that he may be held 
to them afterwards Evei3-thing ma}* be stated ex- 
plicitly in language, which is “ implicitly contained in 
the thought,” that is (according to his own interpreta- 
tion) in the “import of the terms” used. In other 
words, we have a right to express exphcitlj', what has 
already been asserted in terms which reall\ mean, though 
thej” do not explicitlj* decLire it Observe, what has 
been already asserted, not what can be i/iji-nt'rJ fioin 
something that has been asserted One proposition may 
imply another, but unless the iniplicarioii is in the very 
meaning of the terms, it avails nothing It may be im- 
possible that the one proposition should be tiue without 
the other being true aLo and j'et Logic cannot “ postu- 
late” to be allowed to affirm this last , she must be le- 
quu-ed to prove it Intel preted in this, its true sense. 
Sir IV Hamilton’s postulate is legitimate, but is onlj- a 
pailicular case of the Piinciple of Identitj' in its most 
generalized shape It is a case of postulating to be 
allowed to express a given meaning in another form of 
words. 

As alreadj' mentioned, Su- IV Hamilton represents the 
Pnnciple of Identity to be “ the principle of all logical 
affirmation ” This I can by no means admit whether 
the Principle in question is taken in Sir 'W Hamilton's 
narrower, or in nij' own wider sense The reaffirmation 
in new language of what has already' been asseited — or 
(descendmg to paxticulars and adopting our author’s 
phraseology) the thinking of a Concept through an 
attribute which is a part of itself — can, as I formerly 
observed, be admitted as a correct account of the nature 
of affii-mation, only in the case of Analytical Judgments. 
In a tfATithetical Judgment, the attribute predicated is 
thought not as part of, but as existing in a common 
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subject along with, the group of attributes composing the 
Concept: and of this operation of thought it is plain 
that no principle of Identity can give any account, since 
there is a new element introduced, which is not identical 
with any part of what pre-existed in thought This is 
clearly seen by Mr Mausel, who expressly limits the 
dominion of the Law of Identity to analytical judg- 
ments ,* and, with perfect consistency, regards these as 
the only judgments with which Logic, as such, is con- 
cerned If, then, the Law of Identity is to he upheld 
as the principle “of all logical affii-mation,” we must 
understand that logical affirmation does not mean all 
affirmation, but only affirmations which communicate no 
fact, and merely assert that what is called by a name, is 
what the name declares it to be 

If om’ author had stated the Law of Identity to be the 
jirinciple not of “ logical affirmation,” but of affirmative 
Eeasoning, he would have said something far more plau- 
sible, and which had been maintained by many of his 
predecessors The truth is, however, that as far as that 
law is a principle of reasoning at all, it is as much a 
principle of negative, as of affirmative reasoning In 
pronng a negative, as much as in proving an affirmative, 
we require the liberty of exchanging a proposition for 
any other that is acquipollent with it, and of predicating 
separately of any subject, all attributes ivliich have been 
predicated of it jointly These liberties the mind right- 
fully claims in all its intellectual operations The Prin- 
ciple of Identity is not the peculiar groundwork ot any 
special kind of thinking, but an indispensable postulate 
in all thinking 

The second of the “ Fundamental Laws” is the Law or 
Prmciple of Contradiction {Prtncnpmm Cmiradidioms) \ 
that two assertions, one of which denies what the other 
affirms, cannot be thought together Most people would 
have said, cannot be believed together ; but our author 
resolutely refuses to recognise belief as any element in 
the scientific analysis of a proposition “ This law,” he 
* Prolegomena Logica, pp 196, 197. 
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says, “ IS the principle of all logical negation and dis- 
“ tinction,”"* and “ is logically expressed in the formula, 
“ What is contradictory is unthinkable ”t To this he 
subjoins, as an equivalent mathematical formula, “ A= 
“ not A=o, or A— A=o ” a imsapphcation and perver- 
sion of algebraical symbols, not to be omitted among 
other evidences how little familiar he was ivith iiiathe- 
niatical inodes of thought 

Concerning the name of this law. Sir W Hamilton 
observes! that “ as it enjoins the absence of contradiction 
“ as the indispensable condition of thought, it ouglit to 
“be called, not the Law of Conti adiction, but the Law 
“ of Non-Coutradiction, or of nou-ipjju^jinnha ” It seems 
that no extent and accuracy of knowledge conceinmg 
the ojnnioiis of predecessors, can preserve a thinker Irom 
giving an erroneous interpietation of their me.ining by 
antedating a contusion of ideas which exists in his own 
mind The Law of Contradiction does not “ enjoin the 
absence of contradiction,” it is not an injunction at all 
If those who wrote before Sir "W Hamilton of the Law 
or Principle of Contradiction, had meant by those teims 
what he did, namely, a rule or precept, it would have 
been, no doubt, absurd in them to have given the name 
Law of Contradiction, tof a Precept of Nou-Conti adiction 
But I venture to assert that when they spoke ot the Law 
of Contradiction (which most of them, I beheve, never 
did, but called it the Principle) they were no more 
dreaming of enjoining anything, than when they spoke 
of the Law or Principle of Identity they intended to 
enjoin identity. They used those terms in their proper 
scientific, and not, as Sir AV Hamilton docs, in their 
moral or legislative sense. By the Law of Identity they 
meant one of the properties of identity, namely, that a 
proposition which is identical must be teue. And by the 
Law of Contradiction they meant one of the proper- 
ties of contradiction, namely, that what is contradic- 
tory cannot be true We should express their meaning 
better if instead of the word Law, we used the expres- 
* Lectures, ui. 82. f Ibid. p. 81. { Ibid, p 8i. 
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sions, Doctrine of Identity, and Doctrine of Contradiction. 
This is what they had in their minds, and even expressed 
by their woids, for tlie word Princijile, with them, meant 
a particular kind of Doctrine, namely, one which is the 
groundwork, and justifying authority, of a whole class of 
operations of the mind If the word Law is to he re- 
tained, Prmcipiura Contradictionis would be better trans- 
lated, not Law of Contradiction but Law of Contradictory 
Propositions ; were it not for the consideration, that the 
principle of Excluded Middle is also a law of contradictory 
propositions 

The Law of Contradiction, according to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, IS the “ principle of all logical negation I do not 
see how it can be the principle of any negation except the 
denial that a thing is the contradictory of itself That 
a sight IS not a taste is a negation, and it must be a very 
narrow use of the teim which refuses it the title of a 
logical negation But there is no contradiction between 
a sight and a taste That blue is not green, involves no 
logical contradiction We could believe that a green 
thing may he blue, as easily as we believe that a round 
thing may be blue, if experience did not teach us the 
incompatibility of the former attributes, and tlie com- 
patibility of the latter The negative judgment, that a 
man is not a horse, may indeed be said to be grounded on 
the Principle of Contiadiction, inasmuch as the opposite 
assertion, that a man is a horse, is in certain of its parts 
contradictory, though in others only false The word 
man is understood as signifying (in precise logical lan- 
guage, connoting) among other properties, that of having 
exactly two legs — the word horse, that of having four , 
and in respect of this particular part of the meaning of the 
terms, the subject and the predicate are contradictory, the 
one affirming and the other denying the extra number of 
legs. But suppose the subject and predicate of the judg- 
ment to be names of classes constituted by positive attri- 
butes without negative, as mathematician and moralist, 
or merchant and philosopher An affirmation uniting 
them may then be false, but cannot possibly be self- 
* Lectures, m. 82. 
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contradictory The Law of Contradiction cannot be the 
ground on •which it is asserted that a mathematician is 
not a moralist, for the two Concepts are only different, 
not ci.pnti’adactory, nor even repugnant 

Others have said, that the Laiv or Doctrine of Contra- 
diction IS the principle of Negative Eeasoning But 
the obvious truth is, that it is the principle of all Eea- 
soniug, so far as reasoning can be regarded apart from 
objective tiuth or falsehood For, ab'^tractedl}' from that 
consideration, the only meaning of validitj' in reasoning 
IS that it neither involves a contradiction, nor infers 
anyt hing the denial of which would not coutiadict the 
premises Valid reasonmg. from the point oi view' 
of merelj’ Formal Logie, is a negative conception it 
means, reasoning which is not sell-de'-tructn e , hich 
cannot be discovered to be worthless irom it« own data 
It would be absurd to suppose that the validity <'f the 
reasoning prccess itself, either athrmative or ncLratiie, 
could he proved from the Doctiine of L’oiitiadictii u , loi 
though a given sj llogism ma\ be pi'oved valnl 1 iv show- 
ing that the falrtty oi the conclusion, couihmed with 
the truth of one piemise. would coiitiadict the truth of 
the other, this can onlv he done bv another svllocri'in, 
so that the validity of Eeasoniiig would be taken Jor 
granted m the attempt to piove it The Law- of Con- 
tradiction is a prmciple of reasoning in the same sense, 
and in the same sense only, as the Law of Identitv is 
It is the generalization of a mental act which is oi con- 
tiunal occurrence, and which cannot be dispensed with m 
reasoning As we require the hi lerty of sul istituting lor a 
given assertion, the same a<:sertion in ditieient word-, 
so we require the liberty of substituting, for anv acser- 
tdon, the denial of its contradictory. The affirmation 
of the one and the denial of the other are logical 
equivalents, which it is allowable and indispensable to 
mate use of as mutually convertible. 

The third “Fundamental L.iw’' is the law or principle 
of Excluded Middle [pmifij tum MkJii lel T it i , 

of which the p-nrport is, that, of two directly eontmdic- 
toij prupositious, one or the other must be true. 1 
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am now expressing the axiom in my own language, for 
the tortuous phraseology’* by which our author evades 
recognising the ideas of truth and falsity, having already 
been sufl&ciently exemplified, may here be disregarded 
This axiom is the other half of the doctrine of Contra- 
dictory Propositions By the law of Contradiction, con- 
tradictory propositions cannot both be true , by the law 
of Excluded Middle, they cannot both be false Or, 
to state the meaning in other language, by the law of 
Contradiction a proposition cannot be both true and false , 
by the law of Excluded Middle it must be either true or 
false — there is no third possibility. 

Sir W Hamilton says that this law is “the prin- 
ciple of disjunctive judgments ”f By disjunctive judg- 
ments, logicians have always meant, judgments in this 
form . Either this is true or that is true The law of 
Excluded ^liddle cannot be the principle of any dis- 
junctive judgment but those in which the subject of 
both the members is the same, and one of the predicates 
a simple negation of the other- as, A is either B or not 
B That indeed rests on the principle of Excluded 
Middle, or rather, is the very formula of that piinciple. 
It is here to be remarked that Sir "VV Hamilton, after 
Krug, but by a very unaccountable departure ft-om the 
common usage of logicians, confines the name of Disjunc- 
tive Judgments to those in which all the alternative pro- 
positions have the same subject “ D is either B, or C, 
or A ” + This is not only an arbitrary change in the 
meaning of words, but renders the classification of pro- 
positions incomplete, leaving two kinds of disjunctive 
propositions (Either B, C, or D, is A, and Either A is B 
or C IS D) unrecognised and without a name But even 
in our author’s restricted sense of the word Disjunctive, 
I cannot see how the Law of Excluded Middle can be 
said to be the principle of all disjunctive judgments 
The judgment that A is either B or not B, is wan anted 
and its truth certified by the Law of Excluded Middle 
but the judgment that A is either B or C, both B and 
C being positive, requires some other voucher than the 

* LectuiesMiu. 83- t Ibid. p. 84. ^ Ibid. p. 239. 
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law that one or other of two contradictories must he true 
Thus, “ X is either a man or a brute,” is not a judgment 
grounded on the principle of Excluded Middle, since 
brute is not a bare negation of man, but includes the 
positive attribute of being an animal, which X may 
pussilily not be 

It might be said, with more plausibility, that the Law 
of Exiluded Middle is the principle ot liisjunctive liea- 
soniug Thus, in the last example, “X is either a man oi 
a hiute” may be a conclusion horn two 2->iemise&, that 
X Is an animal, and that ever}' animal is either a man 
or a brute the latter of which is a disjuin tiie jiid:^- 
nient grounded on the Law of Excluded iSIiddle Eut 
it is not the fact that all di>.junctive cunclusiuiis aie 
infer! ed fioin premises of this natuie Ha\ing been 
told that A has lost a son, I conclude tliat either E C, 
or D (A having no other sons) is dead what kind oi 
reasoning is this - Disjunctive, surelj it has a dis- 
junctive premise, and leads to a disjunctive conclusion 
But the disjunctive premise fEveiy son of A is either B, 
C, or D) does not rest on the Law of Excluded ^liddle. 
or on au} necessity of thought , it lests on my know- 
ledge of the iiidmdual fact 

The thu'cl Law, however, like the two otheis, is one 
of the pnncijiles of all reasonings, being the generalma- 
tion of a process which is liable to be requiied in all oi 
them As the Doctrme of Contradiction authoii^es us 
to substitute for the asseition of either of two contra- 
dictory piopositions, the denial of the othei, so the doc- 
trine ol Excluded Middle empowers us to substitute foi 
the denial of either of two contradictoi v jirojiositioiis, 
the assertion of the other Thus all the tliiee principles 
which our author terms the Eundamental Laws of 
Thought, are universal postulates of Reasoning ; and as 
such, are entitled to the conspicuous position which our 
author assigns to them in Logic though it is ei-idout 
that they ought not to be placed at the" very he»iiimii'’- 
of the subject, hut at the earliest, lu its Second Part, the 
theory of Judgments, or Propositions since they e-ssen- 
tidUy involve the ideas of Truth and Falsity, which aru 
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attributes only of judgments, not of names, or con- 
cepts 

It is another question altogether, what we ought to 
think of these three principles, considered not as general 
expressions of legitimate intellectual processes, but as 
themselves speculative truths Sir W. Hamilton con- 
siders them to be such in a very universal sense indeed, 
since he thinks we are bound to regard them as true 
beyond the sphere of either real or imaginable phse- 
nomenal experience — to be true of Things in Themselves 
— of Noumena “ Whatever,” he says,"* “ violates the 
“laws, wliether of Identity, of Contradiction, or of Ex- 
“ eluded Middle, we feel to be absolutely impossible, 
“ not only in thought, but in existence. Thus we cannot 
“ attribute even to Omnipotence the power of making 
“ a thing different from itself, of making a thing at 
" once to be and not to be, of making a thing neither to 
“ be nor not to be These three laws thus determine to 
“us the spheie of possibility and of impossibihty and 
“ this not nitrely in thought but in reality, not only 
“ logically but metaphysically ” And in another place f 
“ If the true character of objective validity be univer- 
“ sality, the laws of Logic are i eally of that character, 
“ for those laws constrain us, by their own authority, to 
“ regard them as the iiniveisal laws not only of human 
“ thought, but of universal reason ” A few pages before, 
our author took pains to impre&s upon us that we were 
not to regard these laws as necessities of thought, but 
as general precepts “ which we are able to violate ” but 
they now appear to be necessities of thought and some- 
thing more 

I readily admit that these three general propositions 
are universally true of all phsenomena. I also admit 
that if there are any inherent necessities of thought, 
these are such I express myself in this qualified man- 
ner, because whoever is aware how artificial, modifiable, 
the creatures of circumstances, and alterable by circimi- 
stances, most of the supposed necessities of thought are, 

* Lectures, m US t 
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(though real necessities to a given person at a given 
time), will hesitate to affii-m of any such necessities that 
they are an original part of our mental constitution. 
^Vhfther the three so-calletl Fundamental Laws are laws 
of our thoughts by the native stiucture of the mind, or 
merely liecause we perceive them to be univer‘«<illy true 
of oll^e^ved pbcUnomena I ivill not positive!)' decide: 
but they ai’e laws of our thought'' now, and invincibly 
sl' They mav or may not be capable of alteration by 
experience, but the cuuditionN of our existence den)' to 
us the experience which would be required t<t alter them 
Any assertion, tlieiefore, which conlhcts with one of 
these law" — auv proposition, foi instance wliieh a"eits 
a omitradiLtion though it vv'ere on a 'uhjeet w'hnih- re- 
moved flora the sjdiere of our experience, is to us imbe- 
lievable The belief m sucli a pn (position i' m the 
present constitution of natuie, impossible as a mental fact 
I3ur S>ir AV Hamilton goC" beyond this- he tliinks 
that the obstacle to belief doe' not he solely m an 
incapacity of our ljeheyin2r faculty but in oljeitiTe in- 
capacities of exi'tence. that the Fundaraental Laws 
of Thought” are laws of Existence too, ami may be 
knoivn to be true not only of Ph.enomena but al'o of 
Xoumeiia Ot this however, as of all else relating to 
Xoumena, the veidict of philosophy, I ap[(iehend, niu't 
be that we aie entirely ignorant The distinction itself 
is hut an idle one for since Jvouniena, if they ex'i't, aie 
wholly unknowable by us except qiluenomenallv thn.ugb 
their efiects on us , and since all attnlrate' which exist 
for us, even in our fancy, are but plneiiomena, there is 
nothing for us cither to affinn or deny vf a A^oumeiioii 
except phamoincnal attributes existence it'elt as we 
conceive it, being merely the power of producing phae- 
nomena. Now in resjiect to phienomenal attributes, no 
one denies the three " Fundamental Laws” to be uni- 
versally true. Smee then they are laws of dll Phai- 
nomena and since Existeiii e has to us no meaning but 
one wliieli lias relation to Pharaoiuena, we are quite safe 
in looking ujtoii them as laws of Existence This is 
sufficient tor those who hold the doctrine of the Eela- 
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tivity of liuraan knowledge But Sir W Hamilton, as 
has been seen, does not hold that doctrine, though he 
holds a verbal truism which he chooses to call by the 
same name His opinion is that we do know something 
more than phscnoinena that we know the Primary 
Qualities of Bodies as existing in the Houniena, in the 
things themselves, and not as mere powers of affecting 
us Sir W Hamilton, therefore, needs another kind of 
argunient to establish the doctrine that the Laws of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, are laws 
of all existence and here we have it ^ 

“ To deny the universal application of the three laws, 
“ is, in fact, to subvert the reality of thought , and as this 
“ subversion is itself an act of thought, it in fact annilii- 
“ kites itself AVlieii, for example, I say that A is, and 
“ then say that A is not, by the second assertion I sub- 
“ late or take away what, by the first assertion, I posited 
“ or laid down , thought, in the one case, undoing by 
“negation what, in the other, it had by affirniafion 
“ done ” This proves only that a contradiction is 
untliinkable, not that it is impossible in point of fact. 
But what follows goes more directly to the mark “ But 
“ wlien it IS asserted that A existing and A non-existmg 
“ are at once tiue, n hat does it imply ? It implies that 
“ negation and affirmation correspond to nothing out of 
“the mind, — ^that tliere is no agreement, no disagree- 
“ nient between thought and its objects , and this is 
“tantamount to saying that truth and falsehood are 
“ merely empty sounds For if we only think by affirma- 
“ tion and negation, and if these are onlj'^ as they are 
“ exclusive of each other, it follows, that unless existence 
“ and non-existence be opposed objectively in the same 
“ manner as affirmation and negation are opposed sub- 
“jectively, all our thought is a mere illusion. Thus 
“it is that those who would assert the possibihty of 
“contradictions being at once true, in fact annihilate 
“ the possibility of truth itself, and the whole significance 
“ of thought.’ 

* Lectures, m 99, 100 
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Of this favourite style of argumeut with our author 
we have already had many specimens, and have said so 
much about them, that we can afiPord to be brief in the 
present instance Assuming it to be true that " to deny 
the universal application of the three laws” as laws of 
existence “is to subvert the reality of thought ” is 
anjdhing added to the force of this consideration by 
saying that “ this subversion is itself an act of thought ^ ’ 
If the realit}" of thought can be subverted, is there any 
peculiai enormity in doing it by means of thought itself 
In what other wa}’ can we imagine it to be done ^ And 
if it were tiue that thought is an invalid process, what 
better pi oof of this could be given than that we could, 
by thinking, arrive at the conclu'.ion that our thoughts 
are not to be trusted ^ Sir AV Hamilton always seems 
to suppose that the imaginari' sceptic, who doubts the 
validit}- of thought altogether, is obliged to claim a 
greatei validity for his subversive thoughts than he 
allows to the thoughts they subvert But it is enough 
for him to chum the same validity, so that all opinions 
are thrown into equal uncertainty Kir W Hamilton, of 
aU men, ought to know this, for when he is himself on 
the sceptical side of any question, as when speaking of 
the Absolute, or anything else which he deems inacces- 
sible to the human faculties, this is the very’ line of 
argument he employs He proves the invalidity, as 
regards those subjects, of the thinking process, by show- 
ing that it lands us in contradictions f 

* The principal extant interpreter of the ancient Scepticism, Sextua 
Empiricus, expressly defines as its essence and scope, tu ttoktI \dyu \ayov 
Tool' dvTiKcio'dat (Fyrrh Hypot ) It is, iod> cd, impossible to conceire 
Scepticism otherwise Anything; more would not be Scepticism, but 
EegatiTc Dogmatism 

f “If I," says our author (Appendix to Lectures, i. 402), “hare done 
“ anything meritorious in philosophy, it is in the attempt to explain the 
“ phenomena of these contradictions, in shoiring that they arise only when 
“intelligence transcends the limits to which its legitimate exercise is 
“restricted." "In generating its antinomies, Eant's ilcason transcended 
“its limits, violated its laws Beason is only self contradictory when 
“ dmen beyond its legitimate bounds” (Appendix to Lectures, ii 513) 
“ It IS only u hen transcending that sphere, u hen founding on its illegitimate 
“ as on its lenitimate exercise, that it affords a contradictory result The 
“ dogmatic assertion of necessity — of Fatalism and the dogmatic assertion 
" of liberty, are the counter and equally mconceivable contusions from le- 
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But it IS entirely inadmissible that to suppose that a 
law of thought need not necessarily be a law of existence, 
invalidates the thinking process If, indeed, there were 
any law necessitating us to think a relation between 
]}li<eiiomena which does not in fact exist between the 
jihamoinena, tlien cei-tainly tlie thinking process would 
he proved invalid, because we should be compelled by it 
to think tiue something which would really be false. 
But if the mind is incapable of thinking anything re- 
specting Noumena except the Phaniomena which it con- 
sidois as proceeding from them, and to which it can 
appeal to test its thoughts, and if we are under no 
necessity of thinking these otherwise than in conformity 
to what they leally are , we may refuse to believe that 
our generalizations from the Phamomenal attributes of 
Kouniena can be applied to Noumena in any other 
aspect, without in the least invalidating the operation of 
thought in regard to anything to which thought is ap- 
plicable We may say to Sn* AV Hamilton what he 
sa) s himself in another case “ I only say that thought 
“ IS limited , but, within its limits, I do not deny, I do not 
“ subvert, its truth ” As be elsewhere observes, trans- 
lating fiom Essei,t truth consists “solely in the cor- 
respondence ol oui thoughts with their objects ” If the 
only real objects of thought, cA'^en Avhen Ave are nominally 
speaking oi Nouinena, aie Phamomena, our thoughts 
are true when they are made to correspond Avitli Ph®- 
noniena and, the possibdity of this being denied by no 
one, the thinking process is valid Avhether our laws of 
thought are laws of absolute existence or not. 

“ hance on the illegitimate and one-sided ” (Appendix to Lectures,! 403 ) To 
the same effect Mr Mansel, throughout his •* Limits of Keligious Thought ” 
In one of the Appendices to the Lectures on Metaphysics (ii. 537, 528), 
Sir W. Hamilton makes out a long list of contradictions or antinomies (of 
which we shall have something to say hereafter) involved, as he thinks, m 
the attempt to conceive the Infinite, and which be considers as evidence 
that the notion is beyond the reach of the human faculties Yet he mil 
not allow that the fact of leading to contradictions, which he habitually 
urges as an argument against the validity of some thought, would be ad- 
missible as an argument against Thought in general, if it could be biought 
home to it At least he will not allow it in this place for in his theory 
of the voracity ol Consciousness he does (Lectures, i 277) 

* Lectnies, m. 100. t Ibid. p. 107 , see also iv. 61. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 


OF SIR WILLIAM Hamilton’s supposed improvements in 

FORMAL LOGIC. 

Of aU Sir "W. Hamilton’s pLilosopkical acliievemcnts, 
there is none, except perhaps his “Philosophy of the 
Conditioned,” on account of which so much merit has 
been claimed for him, as the additions and corrections 
Avliich he is supposed to have contributed to tlie doc- 
trine of the Syllogism These may be summed up in 
two principal theories, with their numerous corollaries 
and appliCcitions , the recognition of two kinds of Syllo- 
gism, Syllogisms in Extension and Syllogisms in Com- 
prehension , and the doctrine of the Quantification of 
the Predicate To the former of these. Sir AV Hamil- 
ton ascribed great imiiortance According to him, all 
previous logicians, “ with the doubtlul exception of 
Aristotle,” “have altogether overlooked the reasoning 
“ in Comprehension” — “ have marvellously overlooked 
“ one, and that the simplest and most natural of these 
“ descriptions of reasoning, — ^the reasoning in the quan- 
“ tity of comprehension ” and he claims, in directing 
attention to it, to have “relieved a radical delect and 
“ vital inconsistency in the present logical system ” " For 
the other theory, that of the Quantification of the Pre- 
dicate, still loftier claims are advanced both by himself 
and by others. Mr Baynes, with an enthusiasm natural 
and not ungraceful in a pupil, concludes his Essay on 
the subject (which still remains the clearest exposition 
of his master’s doctrine) with the following words f 

* Lectures, m 297, 301, 378 Appendix, it 250. 
t “ An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, bemg that which 
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“We cannot, however, close witliout expressing the true 
“joy "sve feel (though, were the feeling less strong, we 
“ might sin ink from the mti usioii), that in our own 
“ country, and in our time, this discover3’' has been made. 
“ We rejoice to know that one has at length arisen, able 
“to recognise and comjilete the plan of the mighty 
“ builder, Aiistotle, — to lay the top-stone on that fabric, 
“ the foundations of which were laid more than two 
“ thousand years ago, by the master-hand of the Stagi- 
“ rite, which, after the labours of many generations of 
“ workmen, who have from time to time built up one part 
“ heie and taken down another there — lemains suhstan- 
“ tially as he left it , but which, when finished, shall be 
“ seen to bo an edifice of wondioiis beauty', harmonj", 
“ and completeness ” 

Previous to discussing these additions to the Syllogistic 
Theory, it is necessary to revei't to a doctiine which has 
been hnelly stated in a former chapter, hut did not then 
receive all the elucidation it requires, and which has a 
most important bearing on both of Sir W Hamilton’s 
supposed discoveiies This is, that all Judgments (ex- 
cept where both the terms are proper names) are reallj'- 
judgiiients in Comprehension , though it is customary, 
and the natuial tendeiic}' of the mind, to e.xprcss most of 
them 111 terms of E.xteiision In other Avoids, ive never 
really predicate anything but attributes, thougli, in the 
usage of language, ive commonly predicate them by 
means of words Avhich are names of concrete objects. 

When, for example, I say. The sky is blue , my mean- 
ing, and ny whole meaning, is that the sky has that par- 
ticular colour I am not thinking of the class blue, as 
regards extension, at all I am not caring, nor neces- 
sarily knowing, what blue things there are, or if there is 
any blue thing except the sky. I am thmking only of 
the sensation of blue,'and am judging that the sky pro- 

“ gamed the prize proposed by Sir WiUiatn Hamilton m the year 1816 for 
“ the best exposition of the new Doctrme propounded in his Lectures. With 
“an Historical Appendix Sy Thomas Spencer Saynes, Tianslator of the 
“ Port Hoyal Logic,” (p. 80 ) 
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duces this sensation in my sensitive faculty ; or (to ex- 
press the meaning in technical language) that the quality 
answering to the sensation of blue, or the power of ex- 
citing the sensation of blue, is an attribute of the sk3\ 
AVhen agaiu I sa}^ All oxen ruminate, I have nothing 
to do with the predicate, considered in extension I maj'’ 
know, or he ignoiant, that there are other ruminating 
animals besides oxen Whether I do or do not know 
it, it does not, unless by mere accident, pass through mj’- 
mind In judging that oxen ruminate, I do not, unless 
accidentally, think under the notion ruminate (to boirow 
Sir W Hamilton’s phraseolog}') an}'^ other notion than 
that of an ox The Comprehension of the predicate — 
tlie attribute or set of attributes signified b}" it — are all 
that I have in my mind , and the relation of this atti i- 
bute or these attributes to the subject, is the entire 
matter of the judgment 

In one ot the examples above given, the predicate is 
an adjective, and in the other a verb, which, in a logical 
point ot view, is classed with adjectives but its being a 
noun substantive makes no diflerence Foi reasons easilj' 
shorni, a substantive is inoie strongly associated with the 
ideas ot the conciete objects denoted by it, than an ad- 
jective or a verb is But when we predicate a substan- 
tive — when we say, Philip is a man, or, A dolphin is a 
fish — do the words man and fish signitj* anything to us 
but the bundles of attributes connoted bj'^ them ^ Ho the 
propositions mean aiij'thmg except that Philip has the 
human attributes, and a dolphin the piscine ones ? As- 
suredly not Any notion ot a multitude of other men, 
among whom Philip is ranked, or a vanety of fishes 
besides dolphins, is foreign to the pioposition The pro- 
position does not decide whether there is this additional 
quantity or no. It affirms the attributes of its own par- 
ticular subject, and of no other. 

Passing now from the predicate to the subject, we 
shall find that the subject also, if a general term or 
notion, IS always construed in Comprehension, that is, 
bj' the attributes which constitute it, and has no other 
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meaning in thought When T jiulge that all oxen 
ruminate, what do I mean by all oxen? I have no 
image in my mind of all oxen. I do not, nor ever shall, 
know all of them, and I am not thinking even of all 
those I do know “ All oxen,” in my thoughts, does 
not mean particular animals — it means the objects, what- 
ever they may be, that have the attributes by which 
oxen are recognised, and which compose the notion of 
an ox Wheiever these attributes shall be found, there, 
as I judge, the attribute of ruminating will be found also 
tliat IS tlie entire purport of the judgment Its meaning 
IS a meaning in attributes, and nothing else It supposes 
subjects, but merely as all attributes suppose them 

]Jut theie IS another mode of interpreting the same 
proposition, by coiisidenng it as a part of the statement 
ot a classification and mental co-ordination of the objects 
which exi-'t ill nature The proposition is then looked 
upon as an assertion respecting given objects , affirming 
what other individual objects they aie classed among by 
the general scheme of human language Thus interpreted, 
the jwoposition “all oxen ruminate” maj" be read as 
follows If all creatures that ruminate were collected in 
a vast plain, and I were required to search the world 
and point out all oxen, they would all be found among 
the crowd on that plain, and none anywhere else More- 
over, this would have been the case iii all past time, and 
will at any future, while the present order of natuie 
lasts This IS the proposition “All oxen ruminate” 
interpreted in Extension AVill any one say that a pro- 
cess of thought like this passes in the mind of whoever 
makes the affiimation ? It is a point of view in which the 
proposition may be legarded, it is one of the aspects of 
the fact asserted in the proposition. But it is not the 
aspect in which the proposition presents it to the mind. 

It will, however, very naturally be objected — If the 
meaning in our mind is that the bovine attributes are 
always accompanied by the attribute of ruminating, why 
do we, except for the purposes of abstract logic or meta- 
physics, never say this, but always say “ All oxen runii- 
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natc ?” The reason is, that we have no other convenient 
and compact mode of speaking Most attributes, and 
nearlj" all large “ bundles of attributes, have no names 
of their omi "^Te can onl5' name them by a circum- 
locutiuii M e are accustomed to speak of attributes not 
by names given to themselves, but by means of the names 
n Inch they Efive to the objects they are attributes of 
"We do not talk of the phamoraena which accompany 
pisciiiity , we talk of the pluenomena ol lishes ^ M e do 
not haine a definition of piscinit}', but a definition ol a 
fidi The definition, however, of a fish is exactly tlie 
same which the definition of piscinity would be , it i'« an 
emimeiation of the same attiibutes Language is coii- 
sti lilted upon the principle of naming concrete objects 
fiist it does not always name absti actions at all, and 
when it does, the names aie almost always deiived fioin 
those of couciete objects The lea&ous aie obiious 
Objects — even classes of objects — being conceivable by 
a much le&s eflbrt ot absti action than atuibutes, aie in 
the necessary older of things conceived and named 
earlier, and lemaiu always moie lamiliar to the mind 
attributes, even when they come to be conceived, cannot 
be conceived iii a detached state, but aie alwaj s (^as may be 
said by an adaptation of the Hamiltonian phiaseology) 
thought tliiough objects of some sort Coiii'ecjueiitly all 
familiar propositions are expressed in the language which 
denotes objects, and not in that which denotes attiibutes 
Nor is this all ^Miat is primarily important to us in our 

sensations and impiossioiis, is their permanent gioups. 
In om' particular and passing sensations (unless in eases 
of exceptional intensity) the important thing to us is, not 
the sensation itself, but to what gioup it belongs , what 
concrete object, w'hatPei’manentPossibdity of Sensation, 
it indicates the presence of. The imnd consequently 
limries on Iroratlie sensible impressions that proceed from 
an outward object, to the object itself, and its subsequent 
thoughts revolve round that It is on the concrete 
object indicated, that the expectation of futuic sensa- 
tions depends , and the concrete olijeet, consequently, in 
most cases, exclusively engages our thoughts, and stimu- 
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lates ns to mark it by a name The name, to answer its 
purpose, must remind ourselves, and inform others, of 
t]ie sensations we or they have to expect that is, it 
must connote an attribute, or set of attributes And 
men did not at first name attributes in any other than 
this indirect manner. They gave no direct names to 
attributes, because they did not conceive attiibutes as 
having any separate existence As they began by naming 
only concrete objects, so the first names by which they 
expressed even tlie results of abstraction, were not names 
of attributes in the abstract, regaided apart from their 
objects, but names of concrete objects signifying the pre- 
sence of the attriljutes Men talked of blue, or of blue 
things, before they talked of blueness Even when they 
did talk of blueness, it was oiigmally not aS the attri- 
bute, but as an imaginary cause of the attribute, which 
cause they figured to themselves as it&elf a concrete 
thing, residing in the object 

It thus appears that though all judgments consist m 
ascribing attiibutes, the oiigmal and natural inode of ex- 
pressing them was by gciieial names denoting concrete ob- 
jects, and only connoting attiibutes, and by the structure of 
language this remains the onlj’’ concise mode, and the only 
one which, addressing itself to familiar assoc lations, convej’S 
themeanmgat once, to mindsiiot cxeicised in metaphysical 
abstraction But this does not alter the obvious truth, 
that conciete objects are only known by attiibutes, are 
only distinguished by attributes, and that the concrete 
names by winch we speak of them mean nothing but 
attributes, or “ bundles of attributes ” Our representa- 
tion in thought of a concrete object is but a representa- 
tion of attiibutes, and our concept of a class of concrete 
objects is but a certain portion of those attributes, not, 
indeed, separately conceived or imaged, but exclusively 
attended to There is, therefore, nothing in omi mind 
when we afiirm a general proposition, but attributes, and 
their coexistence or repugnance and the position is made 
out, that all judgments, expressed by means of general 
terms, are judgments in Comprehension, though always, 
unless for some special purpose, expressed in E.xtcnsion. 
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If this he the true doctrine of Judgments, what is 
meant by saying that there are two sorts of judgment, 
one in Extension, the other in Comprehension, and two 
kinds of reasoning coiTesjionding to these, one of 
which, that in Comprehension, liad been overlooked by all 
logicians, except possibly Aristotle, up to the time of 
Sir W Hamilton All our ordinary judgments are in 
Comprehension onlj'. Extension not being thought of. 
Blit we may, if we please, make tlie Extension of our 
general terms an express object of thouglit, and this may 
be called thinking m Extension, though it is rather 
thinking about Extension When I judge that all oxen 
luramate, I have nothing m mj"^ thoughts but the attri- 
butes and their coexistence But when, by reHection, T 
jierceive what the proposition implies, I remark, that 
other things may luimuate besides oxen , and that the 
unknown multitude of things which lummate foun a 
mass, with which the unkuouT.! multitude of things 
liaiung the attributes of oxen is either identical, or is 
wholly compiised in it "Which of these two is the 
truth I may not know, and if I did, took no notice of it 
when I assented to the pioposition ‘ all oxen i urn mate ” 
But I perceive, on consideration, that one or other of 
them must be true Though I had not this m my mind 
when I affirmed that all oxen luiniiiate, I can have it 
now , I can make the concrete objects denoted by each 
of the two names an object of thought, as a collective 
though indefinite aggregate , in other words, I can make 
the Extension of the names {or notions) an object of 
direct consciousness When I do this, I perceive that 
this operation iiitroduce.s no new fact, but is only a dif- 
ferent mode of contemplating the very fact wliicli I had 
previously expressed by the words “ all oxen ruminate ” 
The fact is the same, but the mode of contemplating it 
IS different . the mental operation, the act of thought, is 
not only a distinct act, but an act of a different kind 
There is thus, in all puopositions (save those in which 
both terms are Proper, that is, insignificant, names) ajudg- 
ment concerning attributes (called by Sir AV Hamilton a 
judgment in comprehension), which we make as a matter 
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of course, and a possible judgment in or concerning Ex- 
tension, winch we may make, and which will be true if 
the former is true Nevertheless (as has just been 
shown), the conditions of primitive thought, and subse- 
quent convenience, cause us generally to enunciate our 
propositions in terms appropriate to the derivative judg- 
ment which we seldom make, rather than to the primi- 
tive judgment which we always make And this explains 
why, though the meaning of all propositions in which 
general terms are used is in Comprehension, writers on 
logic always explain the rules of the Syllogism in refer- 
ence to Extension alone It is because the framers of 
the rules did not concern themselves with propositions 
or reasonings as they exist in thought, but only as they 
are expressed in language And in this they were 
justified For the syllogism is not the form m which 
we necessarily reason, but a test of reasoning a form 
into which u'e may translate any reasoning, with the 
effect of exposing all the points at which any unwar- 
ranted inference can have got in According to this 
view of the Syllogism — for the justification of which I 
must refer to the Second Book of my System of Logic — 
the syllogistic theory is only concerned with providing 
forms suitable to test the validity of inferences, and it 
was not necessary that the forms in which reasoning was 
directed to be written, should be those in which it is 
carried on in thought, so long as they are practically 
equivalent, that is, so long as the propositions in woids 
are always true or false according as the judgments in 
thought are so The propositions in Extension, being, in 
this sense, exactly equivalent as the judgments m Com- 
prehension, served quite as well to giound forms of 
ratiocination upon and as the validity of the forms was 
more easily and conveniently shown through the con- 
crete conception of comparing classes of objects, than 
through the abstract one of recognising coexistence of 
attributes, logicians were perfectly justified in taking the 
course which, m any case, the established forms of lan- 
guage would doubtless have forced upon them They 
are thus deserving of no blame, though their mode of 
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proceeding luis been attended with some practical mis- 
chief, by diverting the attention of thinkers from what 
really constitutes the meaning of Propositions. It has 
also been one of the causes of the prejudice so general in 
the last three centuries, against the syllogistic Iheoiy 
For a doctrine which defined one of the two great pio- 
cesscs of the discovery of tintli as consisting in the 
operation of placing objects in a class and then finding 
them there, can never, I think, have really satisfied any 
competent thinker, however he may have acquiesced in 
it for want of a better. There must always have been 
a dormant sense of discontent, an obscure feeling that 
this was a desciiption of the icasoning process by one of 
its accidents, though an insepaiable accident 

Sir W. Haniilton distinguishes two kinds of Sj'llogisin, 
Extensive and ConipieheiiMve “For while" every syl- 
‘ logism infers tliat the paii of a part is a part of the 
“ whole, it docs this cither in the cpiantity of Extension 
" — the Predicate of the two notions compared in the 
“ Question and Conclusion being the greatest whole, and 
“the subject the smallest pait, or in the countei quaii- 
“tity of Comprehension, the subject of these two notions 
“being the gieatest whole, and the Piedicate the smallest 
“ part ” He acknowledges, however, that both sj-llogisnis 
are identically the same argument “ eveiy sj'llogism iii 
“ the one quantity being convertible into a syllogism ab- 
" solutely equivalent in the other quantity ” And what 
is the ditl'eience in form and language between the two 
syllogisms? According to om- author it is merely a 
difference in the order of the premises The followiiig,f 
“ Every morally responsible agent is a free agent , 

“ Man 13 a morally responsible agent , 

“ Therefore man is a free agent,” 
is, according to him, a syllogism in Extension. Trans- 
pose the premises, and write it thus,J 
“ Man is a responsible agent , 

“ But a responsible agent is a free agent , 

“ Therefore, man is a free agent,” 

* Lectures, in 286, 287 + Ibid p. 270. 

Ibid. p. 273. ' ' 
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and we liavc, accoiding to liinij a syllogism in Compre- 
liension Par, however, from constituting two kinds of 
reasoning, this does not even supply us with two different 
forms of it Pie himself says elsewhere,"* that “the 
“transposition of the piopositions of a syllogism affords 
“ no modifications of form pelding more than a super- 
“ ficial character ” And even this superficial difference 
he with his own hands abolishes, saying, f that any syllo- 
gism whatever “ can be perspicuously expressed not only 
“ by the iioimal, but by any of the five eonsecu+ions of 
“ its propositions which deviate from the regular order,” 
and that “ a syllogism in Comprehension is equally 
“ susceptible of a transposition of its jiropositions as a 
“ syllogism 111 Extension ” So tliat the slight distinction 
of form which he seemed at first to contend for, does not 
exist , a Syllogism in Comprehension, and the corre- 
sponding Syllogism iu Extension, are word for word the 
same Instead of “ eveiy syllogism in the one quantity” 
being “ coiiveitible into a sj’llogism absolutely equivalent 
“ in the other quantity,” every syllogism is aheady a 
syllogism in both quantities J 

The distinction, thciefore, is not between two kinds, 
or even between two forms, of syllogism, but between 
two modes of construing the meaning of the same syllo- 
gism And what are these two modes P Sir W Ha- 
milton says, that they aie distinguished by a difference 


* Lectures, iii 399 t Ibid pp 397, 398 

J It 19 curious to observe u ith what facility Sir W Hiimilton drives two 
coiidicting opinions together in a team The passages quoted in the text 
are destructive ot any notion of a dittercnt order of the premises m a 
Syllogism of Extension and in one of Comprehension Yet this notion 
maintains full possession of our author’s mind We have found him 
accnBiiig all logical wi iters of overlooking lleasoiimg m Comprehension, 
but be thinks that they exceptionally recognised it in the case of the 
Sorites, and that m that case, by a contrary error, they “ altogether over- 
looked the possibility of a Eeasonmg in Extension” (Lectures, in 379.38^1), 
solely because, m the Sorites, they inverted the usual order of the premises. 
On a similar foundation stands his charge against the Fourth Figure, of 
being a monster undeserving of toleration,” because instead of keeping 
to one of the two quantities. Extension and Comprehension, it reasons (ho 
says) across from one of them to the other This is merely because the 
Fourth Figure, while it drans the same conclusion which might have been 
drawn in the First, reverses the order of the premises. (Lectures, m. 
425-428 ) 
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in the meaning of the copula “ lu* the one processj 
“ that, to wit, in extension, the copula is, means is con- 
“ tamed under, whereas in the other, it means comprehends 
“in Thus, the proposition God is meicifid, viewed as 
“ in the one quantity, signifies God is contained under 
“ meicifid, that is, the notion God is contained under the 
“notion nieiciful; viewed as in the other, means, God 
“ compi ehend<i merciful, that is, the notion Giod cow/j; ehends 
“ in if the notion meiciful.” 

I cannot admit this to be a true analysis of the meaning 
of the proposition, either in Extension or in Compre- 
hension The statement that God is merciful I construe 
as an affirmation not concerning the notion God, hut the 
Being God Interpreted in Comprehension I hold it to 
mean, that this Being has the attribute signified by the 
word meiciful, or in our author’s language, compi ehended 
ill the concept Interpreted in Extension I lender it 
thus The Being, God, is either the only being, or one 
of the beings, forming the class merciful, or, in other 
words, possessin g the attribute mercitulness Thus stated, 
ivho can doubt which ot the t\\ o is the original and na- 
tural judgment, and which is a derivative and aitificial 
mode of restating it ^ The difference between them is 
slight, but real, and consists in this, that the second 
construction introduces the idea of other possible merciful 
beings, an idea not suggested by the fiist construction. 
This suggestion gives rise to the idea of a class merci- 
ful, and of God as a member of that class notions 
which are not present to the mind at all wlien it siniplj 
assents to the proposition that God is merciful To 
make a distinction between Eeasoning in Extension and 
in Comprehension, when the same syllogism serves for 
both, could only be admissible if we employed the same 
words having sometimes in our mind the meaning in 
Extension, sometimes that in Comprehension r but in 
reality all reasoning is thought solely in Comprehension, 
except when we, for a technical purpose, perform a second 


* Lectures, iii. 274. 
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act of thought upon the Extension — which in general 
we do not, and have no need to, consider 

Nor IS this the only objection to Sir W. Hamilton’s 
doctrine There is another, less obvious, but equallj’" 
fatal. The statement in Comprehension is, that A has 
the attributes comprehended in B The statement in 
Extension is, that A belongs to the class thina’s 
which have the attributes comprehended in B These 
statements are cither as I affiiin them to be, one and the 
same as'ici'tion in slightly different words, or they are 
different assertions If thej-are the same assertion, tliere 
is but one judgment, which is both in Extension and iii 
Coinpielieiision, and but one kind of reasoning, which is 
in lioth But supjiosing them, for the sake of argument, 
to bo two different a^seitions, the judgment respecting 
Exteiisimi IS a corollary from that in Comprehension, 
expressing an artificial point of view in which we may 
regard the natural judgment Now, on this supposition, 
that the jndginont respecting Extension is not the same, 
but an additional judgment, it is, like all other jiidg- 
mi'iits, a judgment iii CompreheiiMou “A is part of 
class B” must be intei preted thus The phienomenon 
A jiosscs-'es, or the concept A comprehends, the attrilnite 
of being mcluded in the class B So tliat, while every 
judgment in Comprehension warrants, by way of imme- 
diate inference, a coire.sponding judgment respecting 
Extension, this very judgment respecting Extension is 
itself but a particular kind of judgment in Comprehen- 
sion Even, therefore, on the untenable doctrine that 
tlierc aic two difl'eient judgments in the case, the dis- 
tinction between judgments in Extension and judgments 
111 Comprehension is not sustainable , and the supposed 
addition to the theory of the Syllogism is a mere ex- 
crescence and incumbrance on it. 

How great the incumbrance is, aU are able to judge, 
who follow our author through the details of the syllo- 
gistic logic He not only finds it necessary to expound 
and demonstrate every one of the doctrines twice over, 
as adapted to Extension and to Comprehension, but 

F F 
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struggles to express JiU the fundamental principles in a 
manner comhining both, pomts of view , and is thereby 
compelled either to state those principles in terms too 
wide and abstract for easy appi ehcnsion, in order tliat 
what IS laid down respectmg wholes and their parts may 
bo applicable to both kinds of wholes (in Extension and m 
Comprehension), or else to embarrass the learner with the 
necessity of cairying on two trains of thought at once, in 
the attempt to appichend a smglo principle I need not 
dwell on the additional error,- of consideiiiig the lelatioii 
of whole and parts as the foundation of the kSyllogisin m 
both aspects To the point of view ot Exten-kion that 
relation is applicable In every affirmatu e proposition, if 
true, the object or class ot objects denoted by the sub- 
ject IS a pait (when it is not the whole) of the class of 
objects denoted by the piechcate But no similai lela 
tion exists between the tw'o “bundles of attributes ' com- 
prehended in the subject and. in the piedicate, except m 
the case of Analytical Judgments, that is, of meiely 
verbal pioposition.s In Synthetical Judgments, that is, 
in all propositions which convey inrorinatiou about any- 
thing except the meaning of w’oids the relation between 
the two sets of attiibutes is not a relation of "Whole and 
Part, hut a relation of Coexistence 

I now pass to the doctrine of the Quantification of the 
Predicate , examining it by the light of the same pnii- 
ciples which we have applied to the distinction between 
the supposed two kinds of Iveasomng 

It will he desuahle to state in Sir W Hamilton's 
own woids, as first puhhshed in HJG, the claims lie 
prefers in behalf of this doctiuie, aiiel the important con- 
sequences to w Inch be consideis it to lead 

*' The self-evident truth, — That we can only ration- 
“ ally deal with w’hat we already understand, determines 
“ the simple logical postulate, — 'Ih state explicitly whai is 
“ thouyht mphciily. Prom the consistent application of 
“ this postulate, on which Logic ever insists, hut wdiich 
“ Logicians have nevei fairly obeyed, it follows — that, 

* Siscuaaions, Appendix ii. pp. 6o0, 651. 
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“ logically, we ought to take into account the quantity, 
“ always understood in thoi^lit, but usually, and for 
“ manifest reasons, elided in its expression, not only of 
“ the subject, but also of the predicate of a judgment 
“ This being done, and tbe necessity of doing it will bo 
“ proved against Aristotle and his reiieaters, we obtain, 
“ inter aha, the ensuing results . 

“ J°. That the pi eiiHlenf/nale terms of a proposition, 
“ whether subject or jiredicate, are never, on that ac- 
“ count, thought as indefimte (or indeterminate) in quan- 
“ tity The only indefinite, is pat titular, as ojiposed to 
“ definite, quantity , and this last, as it is either of an 
“ extensive maxi ni inn undivided, or of an extensive iinni- 
“ mniii indivisible, constitutes quantity iiinveisal (general) 
“ and quantity siiiyulai (individual) In fact, depute and 
“ indefinite are the only quantities of which we ought 
“ to hear in Logic , for it is only as indefinite that parti- 
" cular, it is only as definite that indiddual and general, 
“ quantities have any (and the same) logical avail 
“ 2° The revocation of the two teinis of a Proposition 
“ to their true relation , a proposition being always an 
“ equation of its suliject and its predicate 

“ 3° The consequent reduction of tlie Conversion o/ 
“ Propositions fioiii three species to one — that of Simple 
“ Conversion 

“ 4° The reduction of all the General Lam of Cate- 
“ yon cal Sylloyisms to a Single Canon 
“ 5° The evolution from that one canon of all the 
“ Species and varieties of Syllogism. 

“ 6° The ahi ogalioii of all the Special Laws of Syllogism 
“ 7° A demonstration of the exclusive possibility of 
“Three Syllogistic Figuies, and (on new ground.?) the 
“ scientific and final abolition of the Fourth. 

“ 8° A manifestation that Figure is an unessential 
“ variation in syllogistic form , and the consequent ab- 
“ surdity of Reducing the syllogisms of the other figures 
“ to the first. 

“ 9° An enounceinent of one Organic Principle for 
“ each Figuie 


F F 2 
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“10° A determinatiorL of the true number of the 
“ legitimate Moods, with 

“11° Their amjjhfcalion in number {thirfi/-six) ; 

“12° Their numerical equal ily under all the figures , 
“ and 

“ 13°. Their relative equivalence, or virtual identity, 
“ tliioughout every schematic difterenee 

‘ 14° That in the second and ihnd figures, the ex- 
“ iicnies holdiny; both the same relation to the middle 
‘ teim, theie is not, as m the first, an opposition and 
" snboi ill nation betueen a teiiii majoi and a teim nnnor 
“ iniiliinltij conlaininp and contained, in the coinilei lUtoles 
“ of En'linsion and Conipieheusion 

“ l.j° Consequently, in the second and third figures, 
“there is no detci inmate niajoi and minor pi eniise, and 
‘ tlieie are Ino indiJJ'eient concliMoii'i , whereas, in the 
“ /list, the piemi’ics aie deteiininale, and there is a sinple 
" procei mate conclusion. 

“ 10° That the i/iiid, as the figure m which Compte- 
“ hetision is piedommant, is more appiopriate to Indnttion 
“ 17° That the second, as the figure iii which Kvten- 
“ Sion Is piedommant, IS more appiopriate to Bed it< lion 
“li5° That the fist, as the figure in which Conipie- 
“ hension and EAension are in equilibrium, is coiiimoii to 
“ Induition and Deduction iiidifleieiitly ” 

The doctrine winch leiKls to all these consequences, or 
rather, which necessitates all these changes of expression 
(for they are no more), is that the Predicate is always 
quantified in thought , tliat we always think it cithei as 
signitying the whole, or as signifying only a part, of the 
objects included in its Extension. “ In reality and m 
“thought, every quantity is necessarily eithei all, or 
“ some, or none.”* The proposition, AH A is B, must 

* PiBcasBions, Appendix ii p 601. But the whole meaning of this 
assertion, as available foi our author's purpose, is destroyed by the state- 
ment which he 18 presently obliged to make, that "the Indesignate is 
“ thought, either precisely, as whole or as part, or vaguely, as the one or 
‘ the other, unknown which, hut the uot se ahoays presumed ” The conces- 
sion, though fatal to himself, is short of tlie irutb , for the Indesignate is 
not ncopssarilj thought either as a whole, or as p.irt, or as “ uiiknon n srliich " 
it IS often not thought in any relation of quantity at all. 
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mean, in thought, either All A is all B, or AU A is some 
B When I judge that all oxen ruminate, it must not 
only be true, but 1 must mean, either that All ox is all 
ruminating, or that All ox is some ruminating Logic, 
therefore, postulates to expiess in words what is already 
in the thoughts, and to write all propositions in one 
or other of tb CSC forms which makes it necessary that 
all the rules for reasoning should be altered, at least in 
expression, and grounded on the relation of exact equality 
between the terms 

But if, as I have endeavoured to show, the predicate 
B IS present in tliought only in respect of its Coinpie- 
hension , if it he an eiror to suppose that it is thought of 
as an aggregate of objects at all , still less is it thought 
of as an aggregate with a detei inmate quantity, as some 
or all. I repeat the appeal ivliich I have already made to 
cveiy readci’s comeiousncss Does he, when he judges 
that all oxen riiinmate, advert even in the minutest degree 
to the question, whether there is anything else winch 
ruminates ? Is this consideration at all in his thoughts, 
any inoie than any other considciation foreign to the 
iiiimediate subject One person may know that there are 
other runiinating animals, another may think that tlieie 
are none, a thud may be without any ojiimon on the 
subject but il thej' all know what is meant by ruminat- 
ing, they all, when they' judge tliat eveiy ox ruminates, 
mean exactly tlie same thing The mental process they 
go through, as far as that one judgment is concerned, is 
precisely identical , though some ot them may' go on 
turther, and add otliei judgments to it 

* Not only wc do not (unless exceptionally for some special purpo«e) 
quantify the jiiedicole in thought, but we do not ei cn quantify the subjeei, 
m the sense uhieh Sir W Haiuiltoii's theorj' requires Even in an uni 
versal proposition, we do not think of the object as an agqiegale wuole, 
but as its several parts we do not judge that all A is B, but chat all As 
are Bs, which is a different thing That whst is true of the wliole must 
be true of any part, only holds good when the whole means the p o theni- 
selves, and not when u means the aggregate of them All A, is a \ciy 
different notion from Each A What is true ol A only as a uhole, loiins 
no clement of a ludgraent concerning its paits — even coiiccuiiiig all its 
parts Sir W Hamilton thinks that the relution of quantilv in extension 
which the class A bears to the class B, is alwaja picsenl in my thoughts 
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The fact, that the jn-oposition ‘ Eveiy A is B” only 
means Everj' A is mine B, far fiom being always present m 
thonght, is not at first seized without some difficulty by 
the tyro ill logic. It requiies a ceitain efl’ort ol thought to 
perceive that when we say. All As are Bs, we only identify 
A until a poition of the class B When the learnei is first 
told that the proposition All As are Bs can only he 
I onveited in the form “ Some Bs are ’ As,” I apprehend 
that this, strikes him as a new idea , and that the tiuth 
of the statement is not quite obvious to liira, until veii- 
iied hy a particular example, in ivhich he alieady knows 
that the simple conveise would he false, such as. All 
men are animals, theiefore all animals aie men So far 
IS it from being true that the proposition. All .iks are 
Bs, IS spontaneously quantified in thonght as All A is 
some B 

The pretension, therefore, of the doctiiiie of a Quan- 
tified Predicate, to he a more correct lepresentation and 
analysis of the reasoning process than the cominon doc- 
trine of the Sj'llogism, I hold to he psychologically false 
And this is fiital to the doctrine, if we admit Sir W. 
Hamilton’s theory that Logic is the science of the laws 
according to which we niubt think in oidei that our 
thought may he valid But according to the veiy dif- 
ferent view I myself take of Ponnal Logic, this doclrme 
might stiU he a valuable addition to it since, in mi" 


when I pTedicjte B of A This relation of quantity, however, does not 
belong to individual As, but specificcilly and solelj to A as a n hole, and 
as a whole I am not thinking of it When I am predicating B of all As 
severally, I am not adverting to any property or relation w hicli belongs to 
A as their aggregate Accordingly we do not say, all os ruminates, but 
all oxen ruminate The distinction is of little importance when A is only 
coextensive with part of B , for if A altogether is but a part, still more 
must this be true of any particular A, and it is indillercui whether 
we say all A is some B, or each of the As is some B. Bat it is quite 
another matter when the assertion is that all A is all B This, if true at 
all IS true only oi A considered as a whole, and expresses a relation 
between the two classes as totals, not between either of them and its 
parts !Xow, to alEnn that when we 3udge every A to be a B, wo always, 
and necessarily, recognise m thought a fact which is not true of every, or 
even of any A, but only of the aggregate composed of all As, seems to me 
as baseless a fancy as ever implanted itself in the intellect of an eminent 
thmkci . 
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view, the Syllogistic theoiy sill oc> other is not an analysis 
of the reasoning process, Lut onl}' furnishes a test of the 
validity of reasonings, hy sujiplying forms of expression 
into winch all reasonings may be translated if v^d, and 
which, if they are invalid, null detect the hidden flaw In 
this point of view it might well be, that a form which 
always exhibited the quantity of the predicate might be 
an improvcinent on the common form And I am not 
disposed to deny that for occasional use, and for purposes 
of illustration, it is so The exposition of the theory of 
the syllogism is made clearei, by pointing out that All As 
are B only implies that All A is some B, while Ifo As 
aie B excludes A fiom the whole of B This, in fact, 
is taught to all who leain logic in the common way, by 
nhat IS called the doctiine of Suppositio , or (in the many 
books which leave this doctrine out) by the theory of 
Conversion, and the syllogistic rules against Undistri- 
buted IMiddle, and against pioceodmg a non dislnbuto 
ad drsitihuiuin Tlicie is no haim, and some little good, 
111 giving to these essential doctrines the more explicit 
expression demanded for them by Sir "W Hamilton. 
But to obtain ail}' advantage from it, we must be con- 
tent with quaiilil}ing such propositions as, in their un- 
(juantified form, are really asserted and used To foist in 
any others, overlays and confuses, instead of illuminat- 
ing, the theory “ All A is some B” is admissible, be- 
cause it IS the quantification really implied in All As 
are B , but “ All A is all B” is inadmissible, because it 
IS not the equivalent of any single proposition capable of 
being assei-ted in an unquantified form As all reasoning, 
except in the process of teaching Logic, will always be 
carried on in the foi ms which, men use in real life , and as 
the only purpose of providing other forms, is to supply a 
test for those which are really used , it is essential that 
the forms provided should be forms into which the pro- 
positions expressed in common language can be trans- 
lated — ^that every proposition in logical form, should be 
the exact equivalent of some proposition in the common 
form. Now, there is no proposition capable of being 
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expressed in the ordinar}’ form, which is equivalent to 
the proposition, All A is all B I’liat form of expres- 
sion combines the import of two propositions in common 
language, expressive of two separate judgments. All As 
aie Bs, and all Bs are As 

If this had not been denied,! should have deemed it too 
obvious to leqnire either proof oi illustiation But yir 
AY Flaiiiiltoii does deny it, and theieloie some cnloice- 
nieiit of it IS indispensable When \vc make an assertion 
111 tlie ciamjied and uiinatuial form. All man is all 
rational, can anything seem moie evident than that to 
cover the whole ground occupied by this statement, two 
judgments are leqmicd, namely, first, that eieiy iiiaii 
has the attribute reason, and secondly, that nothing 
nhich is not man has that attribute, or (which is the 
same thing) that every rational creature has the atlii- 
hutes of man How is it possilile to make only one 
]udgniciit, out of an assertion divisible into two parts, 
one of which may be unknown and the other known, 
one unthoiight of and the other thought of, one false and 
the other true P '" 

Unless yu- W Hamilton was prepared to maintain 
that whenever the universal convcisc of an universal 
affirmative proposition would he true, we cannot know 
the one without knowing the other, it is iii vain lor linn 
to contend that a form which asserts both of them at 
once IS only one proposition If in judging that “ All 
equilateral triangles are equiangular,” we judge that aU 

* The only answer I con imagine to tins is, that having the t« o concepts 
Man and Sidlional, and being engaged in actually compaiiiig them nith 
each other, vie mint perceive and judge whether the one is nieicly a pait 
of the other, or a whole coinciding with it But this aiiawerit la not com- 
petent to Sir W Hamilton, ox any other Conceptualisl, to make An 
adversary of Sir AY Hamilton might make il. 1 have mselt said, and 
hav e ofiered as a reductio ad absurdum of his analysis of Beasoniog, that 
if we have two concepts and compare them, we cannot but perceive any 
1 elation of whole and part which exists between them. Sir W Hamilton 
however is precluded from making this reply , for all Reasoning, even to 
the longest process in Mathematica, consists, according to him, in discover- 
ing this lelation of whole and part by circuitous nieuus, wlieu direct com- 
])aii--ou does not disclose it I'rom his point of view, theicloie, tlie argu- 
ment IS not tenable , and from mine it has no periiucnce, since I do not 
admit that Reasoning is a comparison of Concepts at all. 
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equilateral triangles are all equiangular, in what con- 
flitioii of judgment is the mind of the tyro to whom it 
has just been proved that all equilateral triangles are 
equiangular, buti\ho does not yet know the jiroof of the 
converse proposition that all equiangular triangles are 
equilateral If “ All equilateral triangles are all equi- 
angular ” IS only one judgment, what is the proposition 
that all equilateral triangles aie equiangular ^ Is it half 
a judgment 

Tins IS not the onlj'- case in which Sir W. Hamilton 
insists upon wrapping up two different assertions in one 
torni of words, and demands that tliej" shall be con- 

* Sir TV Hamilton goes the length of asserting (Appendi'^ to Lectures, 
ir 2Ui, et aeqq) that to a person nho knons all trilateral figures to be 
triangular, the piopoaition ‘ all tiiaiigles are ti il iteral ” must, if expressed as 
undeistood, he written “ All tiiangles are all tiilateral as if e\ eiy propo- 
sition nliieh I aflirni icspci-tiiig a subject, must include all I know about it 

That the proposition All A is Bis not a single jndgmoiit, but compounded 
of tno, has alieady been uiged against Sir W Hamilton by Mr Do 
Moigan, and we are in possession of Sir TV Hamilton’s answer (Discus- 
sions, Appendix ii pp G87, 68b) Unhappily Mr De Moigan (by an ovei- 
sight not usual with that able thinker) gare Sir TV Hamilton an appaient 
triumph, by mistaking the two judgments which the pretended single pro- 
position IS composed of He ajipeais to have said, that the propositio i 
‘ All Xs are all Ys," is compounded of the piojiositious, “ All Xs are 
some Ys," and “ Some Xs me allYs” Sii TV Hamilton replies, lime 
these two propositions are (iii his own peculiar language) incompossible, 
iiiiisinuch as we cannot think X both us sonic V, that is, a part of Y, and 
as the whole The argiiimiit w little bctlei than ii quibble, because other 
jieople do not (though bii TV Uaiiiiltuii does) mean by some, \ume onli/ , 
tliey mean iome at lea\t , and if the faist of Mi De Moigan’s two 
piopositious identifies X with only some ol Y, the second superadds the 
icmainder But luiealitj the two judgments which go to the composition 
of " All A IS all B," aie not judgnieuls with quantified piedicates at all 
They are. All A is B, and all B is A The one asciibes the attributes of 
B to every A, the other the attributes of A to eveiy B Judgments more 
distinct and independent of one another do not exist 

Accoi ding to Sir TV. Hamilton (Appendix to Lectures, iv 239) “ ordi- 
“ nary language quantifies the Predicate as often as this determination 
“ becomes of the smallest inipoit ” And he cites such instances as “ Viitiie 
is the on/^ nobility "Of animals man alone is rational,” and the like 
The truth is, that ordinary language quantifies the predicate in the rai c 
cases m w'hich it is quantified in thought, and in no others And e\eu 
then the quantified proposition is an abbreviated expression of two judg- 
ments The German logician Schiebler, to whom our author refers in a 
foot-note (Ibid p 261), could have set him right here. 

Fiopositions in Bxiension have absolutely no meaning but what they 
derive from Comprehension llhe Logic of the quantified picdicate takes 
tiie Couipichensiou out of them, and leaves them a caput mortuum. 
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sidered one assertion He strenuously contends that 
the form “ Some A is B,” or (in its quantified form) 
“ Some A is some B,” ought in logical propriety to be 
used and understood in the sense of “ some and some 
ojih/ Ho shadow of justification is shown for thus 
deviating li’om the practice of all wnteis on logic, and 
of all u ho think and speak with any approach to pre- 
cision, and adopting into logic a mere bom-nifendu of 
common conversation in its most imprecise form If I 
say to any one, “ I saw some of jmur children to-daj'^,” 
he might be justified in mfeirmg that I did not see them 
all, not because the words mean it, hut because, if I had 
seen them all, it is most likely that I should have said 
so though even this cannot be piesumed unless it is 
presuiiposed that I must have knoun whether the chil- 
dren I saw Aveie all or not But to cany this colloquial 
mode of inteijneting a statement into Logic, is some- 
thing novel If Some A is B is to be understood of 
some onlj, it is a double judgment, compounded of the 
propositions. Some As are Bs, and some As are not Bs 
If quantified iii our author’s manner, the propositions 
would run thus Some A is some B, and some (other) 
A is not any B If two statements, one of \\ Inch affirms 
and the other denies a diflcrcnt predicate of a different 
subject, are not two distinct judgments, it is impos'-ilile 
to say what are so. One of the great uses of discipline 
in Eornial Logic, is to make us aware ivhen something 
which claims to be a single proposition, really consists 
of several, which, not being necessarily involved one in 
another, require to be separated, and considered each by 
itself, before we admit the compound assertion This 
separation may be called, with reason, stating explicitly 
in words what is imphcitly m thought. But it is a 
new postulate of Logic to state implicitly in words what 
is ca;phcitly in thought, and I do not think that Logic 
is at aU enriched by the acquisition. 

* See, amOD^ many other places. Discussions, Appendi-e ii pp 600, 601, 
viheie he says, “ Every quantity is necessarily either all, or none, onomc, 
“ of these, the thud is formally enclunve of the other tivo.” 
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With these compound propositions falls the whole 
jiretension of the quantified mode of expression to yield 
legitimate inferences which are not recognised by the 
old Logic Whatevei can be proved from “ All A is all 
B,” can be proved in the old form from one or both of 
its elements, All As arc Bs, and all Bs are As What- 
ever can be proved fiom “Some, and only some, A is 
some (or all) B,” can be proved in the old form fiom its 
elements, Some As aic Bs, Some As are not Bs, and 
(in the case last mentioned) All Bs aie As If we 
choose to alter the forms of all our propositions, the 
forms of our syllogisms natinally require alterations too , 
and theie may be a gieater number of forms in which 
quantified conclusions tan be diawn from quantified 
piemises, than in which unquantified conclusions can be 
draw n from unquantified premises But there is not a 
single instance, nor is it jiossible in the nature of things 
that there should be an instance, in which a conclusion 
that is provable from quantified picmises, could not be 
proved fioin the same premises unquantificd, if we set 
Ibitli all those winch aie really involved If there could 
be such an instance, the quantified Syllogism would be a 
ical addition to the theoiy of Logic if not, not 

As I have alrcadj' once remarked, it does not follow, 
because tlie quantified Syllogism is not a true expression 
of Avhat is in thought, that Avnting the predicate 
with a quantification may not be a real help to the 
art of Logic Though not a correct analysis of the 
leasoning piocess, it may, in some cases, enable us 
more leadily to see ivlicthcr the conclusion really follows 
from the premises But without rejecting it as an avail- 
able help for this purpose, I must observe that its use 
m this capacity appears to me extremely limited . for two 
reasons First ; the problem is, to test the validity of a 
reasoning as expressed in the language in which men 
ordinarily reason We do this by taking the proposi- 
tions as they are, and measuring tlie extent of the asser- 
tions made in the two premises and in the conclusion 
respectively, so as to ascertain ivhether the foiiner ai-e 
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broad euongli to cover and include tlic latter. This it 
requires some practice to do, but tbe task is not avoided 
by quantifying tbe predicate, on the contrary, it must 
have been actually peiformed befme the predicate can 
le conectly quantified, so that by quantifying it in 
expre«'‘'ion, no tiouble is saved l\ly second reason is, 
that alter the jiredicate has been quantified, it is often 
equally or moie difficult to folloiv the consecution ol tlie 
tliought thiough the symbols, than as expressed in 
oulir.aiy language Take one of the common cases of 
luiahd infeieucc, a syllogism in the first figuie ivitli the 
major premise pai-ticular, such as tins 
Some !Ms are Ps 
All Sb are iMs 
Theieloie all Ss are Ps , 

the inference laih, because the Ms which aie iden- 
tified with vSs may not be the same Ms which aic Ps, 
but other Ms Let us now quantify the predicates thus 
Some Ms are some Ps 
All Ss are some Ms 
Therefore all Ss ai'e some Ps 
is the invalidity ot the inference at all clearer ? Does it 
require less exeitioii of thought to perceive that “ some 
Ms” may not mean the same home in both premises, than 
it did to recognise the equrealcnt truth as to M in the 
minor, and “ some M” iii the major premise ? On the 
contrary, the quantified form is the more plausibly mis- 
leading of the two, since the middle term, though really 
ambiguous, is, in that foim, Ax*rbally the same, which in 
the unquantified fonii it is not 

The geneial result of these considerations is, that 
the utility of the new foi ms is by no means such as to 
compensate for the great additional comphcation wluch 
they introduce into the syllogistic theory ; a complica- 
tion uhich would make it at the same time difficult to 
learn or remember, and intolerably tiresome both in the 
learning and in the using. The sole purpose of any 
syllogistic forms is to aflord an available test for tlie 
pioccbs of drawmg infeiences in the common language 
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of life, from premises in the same common language ; ' 
and the ordinary forms of Syllogism effect this purpose 
completely The new foims do not, in any appreciable 
degree, facilitate the process, wliile they are chargeable, 
in a far greater degree than the common forms, with 
diverting the mind from the true meaning of proposi 
tions (the ascription of attributes to objects considered 
soveially), and concentrating it upon the highly arti- 
ficial, and generally unimportant, consideration of the 
relation of extent lietwecii classes of objects, considered 
not severall}", but as collective wholes The new forms 
have thus no practical advantage which can countervail 
the objection of their entire psychological irrelevancy , 
and the invention and acquisition of them have little 
value, except as one among many other feats of mental 
gymnastic, by which students of the science may 
exercise and invigorate their faculties. They should, in 
short, be dealt with as Sir W Hamilton deals -with Mr 
De Morgan’s forms of ‘‘ numerically definite” Syllogism, 
viz “ taken into account by Logic as authentic forms, 
“ but then relegated as of little use in practice, and 
“ cumbering the science with a superfluous mass of 
“ words.”* 


* Appendix to Lectures, iv. 355. 
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OF SOME MINOR PECULIARITIES OF DOCTRINE IN SIR 

TviLLiAM Hamilton’s view op formal i,ogic. 

The two tlieories CAarained in the preceding chapter are 
the only important novelties which Sir W Hamilton li.i'! 
introduced into the Science or Art of Logic But he 
has here and there departed fi’om the common doctrine 
of logicians on subordinate points Some of these devia- 
tions deserve notice from their connexion with some 
principal part of our author’s doctrine, others chiefly as 
throwing light on the cliaracter of his mind The one 
to which I shall flrst adveit is of the fonner class 
I Almo&t all writeis on the Syllogistic Logic have 
directed attention to the fact, that though we cannot, 
while observing the forms of Logic, diaw a false con- 
clusion from tiue premises, we may draw a true one 
from false premises in other words, the falsity of the 
premises does not prove the falsity of the conclusion , noi 
does the truth of the conclusion piove the tiuth of the 
premises. The warning is needed ; for it is by no means 
unusual to mistake a refutation of the reasons from which 
a doctrine has been deduced, foi a disproof of the doc- 
trine itself, and there is no error of thought more com- 
mon than the acceptance of premises because they lead 
to a conclusion already assented to as true. Not only is 
this caution useful, but it is relevant to Logic, even in 
the restricted point of view of Eormal Logic. When 
it is affirmed that Formal Logic has nothing to do 
with Material Truth, all that ought to be meant, is 
that in Logic we are not to consider wiiether the con- 
clusion supposed to be proved is true in fact. But w^e 
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are to consider whether it is true conditionally, true if 
the premises are true that question is the specific busi- 
ness of Pornial Logic if Formal Logic does not teach 
us that, there is nothing for it to teach The theorem, 
that in a valid Syllogism the falsitj'' of the premises does 
not prove the falsity of the conclusion, is as germane to 
Logic as that the truth of the premises proves the truth 
of the conclusion We have therefore reason to be 
surprised at finding Sir W Hamilton delivering himself 
as follows * — 

“ Logic does not wan-ant the truth of its premises, 
"except in so far as these maybe the foimal conclusions 
“ of anterior reasonings , it only warrants (on the hypo- 
“ thesis that the premises are truly a^sumed) the truth 
“ of the inference In this view the conclusion may, as 
“ a separate proposition, be true , but if this truth be not 
" a necessary consequence from the premises, it is a false 
" conclusion, that is, in fact, no conclusion at all Now 
“on this point theie is a doctrine prevalent among 
" logicians, Avhicli is not only erroneous, but if admitted, 
" is subversive of the distinction of Logic as a purely 
“formal science The doctrine in question is in its 
"result this, — that if the conclusion of a syllogism be 
“true, the premises maj’- be either true or false, but 
“that if the conclusion be false, one or botli of its pre- 
“ mises must be false in other words, that it is possible 
“to infer true from false, but not false from true. As 
" an example of this I have given the following syllo- 
“gisin — 

“ Aristotle is a Roman ; 

“ A Roman is a European ; 

“ Therefore, Amtotle is a European 
“ The inference, in so far as expressed, is true , but I would 
“ remark, that the whole inference which the premises 
“ necessitate, and which the conclusion, therefore, virtuall}^ 

“ contains, is not true, — ^is false For the premises of the 
“ preceding syllogism gave not only the conclusion, Jris- 
“ totle IS a EurojJean, but also the conclusion, Ai istoile is 
* Lecturea, lii. 450, 451 
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“ not a Cl cel ; for it not merely follows from the pre- 
“ mises, that Aristotle is conceived under the universal 
“ notion of which the concept Homan forms a particular 
“ sphere, but likewise that he is conceived as excluded 
“ liom all the other particular spheres which arc contained 
“under that universal notion The consideration of the 
“tiiitli of the premise, Ansfolle n a Homan, is, however, 
“more pioperlyto he regarded as cxtralogical , hut if so, 
“then tlie consideration of the eoncliision, ^liisloHe is n 
" D' I opcan, on any other view than as a mere formal 
"inference from ceitain h)’pothetical antecedents, is like- 
“wise extralogical Logic is only concerned with the 
“ fomial truth, — the technical validity, — of its syllogisni'i, 
“ and anything beyond the legitimacy of the consequeree 
“it draws lioiii ceitain hypothetical antecedents, it docs 
“not profess to vindicate Logical truth and falsehood 
“are thus contained in the coriectness and inconectncss 
“of logical infeience, and it was, therefore, with no ini- 
“ propiietj’ that we made a true or correct, and a false oi 
“ incorrect, syllogism convertible expressions ” 

The statement that a true pioposition may be cor- 
rectly inlerred fiom false pieniises, or in othei wouL, 
that a true opinion may be suppoitcd by false leasons, 
is one of ndiich we could hardly have expected to find 
the truth disputed, whatever might be said of the con- 
nexion of Logic with it So unlooked-for a paradox 
required to be defended by the strongest arguments 
who, then, would expect such shabby, not arguments, 
but hints of arguments, as the author presents us witli ^ 
He stops short in the middle of the first, as if afraid that 
it would break donn if relied upon, and hurries to tlie 
second, which is still more mcapable of beaiing weight 
“ The consideration of the conclusion, Aristotle is a Euro- 
“pean, in any other view than as a mere formal inference 
“ from certain hypothetical antecedents, is extralogical ” 
Nobody proposes to consider it as anything but a formal 
inference from certain hypothetical antecedents The 
gist of the whole question is that it is such an inference, 
and consequently that a proposition really true, may be 
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a formal inference from premises wholly or partially 
false in other words, the falsity of the conclusion does 
not follow from the falsity of the premises It is as 
much the business of the theory of “ formal inference” 
to show what conclusions ai-e not formally legitimate, as 
what are It is not the business of Formal Logic to 
determine what is actually true, but it is, to tell what 
does or does not follow from what In the first un- 
finished part of his argument. Sir W Hamilton makes a 
faint attemjit to show that the conclusion, Aiistotle is a 
European, is not true He admits it to be true as far as 
expressed, but saj's that it vii-tually contains something 
which IS false, namel}'’, that Aristotle is not a Greek 
Hy what anal3’sis can he find this in the pioposition, 
Aiistotle IS a European ^ He does not pretend that it 
is in the proposition coiisideied in itself, but only in the 
proposition as inferred fiom “Aiistotle is a Itoman ” 
But it IS a stiange doctiine that a proposition is true or 
false not according to what it asserts, but according to 
the mode in which the belief of it has been arrived at 
It IS a A’ci}' irrational mode of speaking to say that a 
proposition, besides its obvious iiicannig, contains a 
meaning which the words do not convey', ivliich in the 
m out] IS of otlier people it does not beai, but which is so 
essential a pai-t of it as bj' its falsity to make the pro- 
position false wliicli otherwise would be true Suppose 
that the register of a man’s birth having been destroyed, 
some one to whom the date is of importance, proves it 
by a false entiy in the parish books . would that make 
the man not to liave been born on the day he was boin 
on But let us concede this, point, however unreason- 
able, and admit that the proposition Aristotle is a 
European, wh'en inferred from the premise that he is a 
Eoman, ipdndes that premise as part of its own mean- 
ing Does it therefore contain an implication that he 
is not a Greek ? Sujipose that I have never heard of 
Greeks, or that, having heard of them, I suppose a 
Greek to be a kind of Boinan, or a Roman a kind of 
Greek. Will this ignorance or misapprehension on my 

G G 
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part prevent me from concluding, that if a Eoman is 
a Em*ope<in and Aristotle a Eoman, Aristotle must be a 
European , or i\'ill it make the inference illegitimate, or 
the conclusion false P One sentence in our quotation 
from Sir AY Hamilton is a singular illustiation of the 
length he will go to support a favourite thesis “ The 
piemises,” he says, “ of the syllogism gave uot only the 
“ conclusion, Aristotle is a European, but aLo the con- 
“ elusion, Aiistotle is not a Greek.” Let us try — 
Aristotle is a Eoman , 

A Eoman is a European , 

Therefore, Aiistotle is not a Greek 
This is Eormal Logic Tins is tlie pliilosopher who 
is so rigidly bent upon excluding fiom Logic all con- 
sideration of what IS trae or false ii matence AA^iat 
shadow of connexion i.s there, unless it be it maletKe, be- 
tween this conclusion and those premises'^ Nothing 
can explain this abeiiation in a thinker of Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s acuteness, except his dogged deteimniation in no 
shape to recognise belief as an element of judgment, oi 
truth as in any way coiiceraed in Pure Logic 

Sir AY. Hamilton has a salvo for all this, though it is 
one which would not occur to everybody According to 
him there are two kind.s of truth, or rather the void 
truth has two meanings, 'jo that it is possible foi a pio- 
position to be true although it is fiilse There is Formal 
Truth, and Eeal Truth Eeal Truth is “ the hai- 
mony between a thought and its matter ” Formal 
Truth IS of tw'O kinds. Logical, and Mathematical 
Logical Truth is “ the harmony or agreement of our 
“ thoughts with themselves as thoughts, in other u ords, 
“ the correspondence of thought with the universal lau s 
“ of thinking.” And Mathematical Truth is some other 
harmony of thought, in which truth of fact is equally dis- 
pensed with. In another place, he saj’^sf that if the con- 
sequent is correctly “ evolved out of ” the antecedent, the 
conclusion out of the premises, this is “ Logical or Formal 
" or Subjective truth and an inference may be sub- 
* Lectmea, ir 64-68 t Ibid, ii 343. 
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“ jeotivply or fovnially true, whicli is ohjertively or really 
“ false ” To support his denial of the common doctrine, 
he has to altei the meaning of words, and make false in 
the new meaning what cannot be denied to be true 
in the old But I object ioto to such an abuse of 
terms as affirming a false proposition to be true, because 
it IS in such a relation to another false proposition, that 
if that false proposition had been true it would have been 
true likewise There is no fitness in the word truth, to 
express this mere relation of consecution between false 
propositions 'No qualification by adjectives, whether 
“ logical,” or “ formal,” or “ subjective,” will make this 
assertion anything but a solecism in language, claiming 
to be the correction of a philosophical doctrine. 

The whole theory of the difference between Formal 
and Beal truth is treated as it deserves, in a passage from 
one of Sir W Hamilton’s favourite authorities, Esser, 
which he quotes, and, strange to Say, quotes with appro- 
bation 

“ One party of philosophers,” says Esser, “ defining 
" truth 111 general, the absolute harmony of our thoughts 
“ and cognitions, — divide truth into a foinial or logical, 
“ and into a material or metaphysical, according as that 
“ harmony is in consonance with the laws of formal 
“thought, or, over and above, with the laws of real 
“ knowledge The criterion of formal truth they place 
“in the principles of Contradiction and of Sufficient 
“Ecasoii, enouncing that what is non-contradictory 
" and consequent is formally true This criterion, which 
“ is positive and immediate of formal truth (inasmuch as 
“what IS non-contiadictory and consequent can always 
“be thought as possible), they style a negative and 
“ mediate criterion of material truth . as what is self- 
“ contradictory and logically inconsequent is in reality 
“ impossible ; at the same time, what is not self-contra- 
“ dictory and not logically inconsequent, is not, however, 
“to be regarded as having an actual existence But 
“ here the foundation is treacherous : the' notion of truth 
* Lectures, m. 106, 107 
G G 2 
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“ is false When we speak of truth, we are not satisfied 
” with knowing that a thought harmonizes with a certain 
“ system of thoughts and cognitions , but, over and 
“ above, we require to be assured that what we think is 
‘real, and is as we think it to be Are we satisfied 
‘ on this point, we then regard our thoughts as ti ue , 
“wheieas if we are not satisfied of this, we deem them 
“false, how well soever they may quadrate with anj’^ 
‘theory or sj^stem It is not, therefoie, in any absolute 
“haiinony of mere thought, that truth consists, but 
“ solely in the correspondence of our thoughts with their 
“ objects The distinction of formal and mateinil tiiith 
“ is thus not onlj’- unsound in itself, but opposed to the 
“notion of tiuth uiiivei sail}' held, and embodied m all 
“languages But if this distinction be inept, the title 
-'of Logic, as a positive standard of truth, must be de- 
nied , it can only be a negative criterion, being con- 
‘ versant with thoughis and not w itli things, with the 
“ possibility' and not with the actuality of CMstcnce ” 
After all the experience wo have had of the lacility 
with which Sir W Hamilton forgets in one part of his 
speculations what he has thought ni another, it ixmaiiis 
scarcely credible that he endoises, in his thud volume, 
this emphatic protest against the distinction which he 
draws, and the opinion Avhich he maintains, in his 
second and fourth. “ Two opposite doctrines,” he says," 
“ have spiung up, wdiicli, on opposite sides, have over- 
“ looked the true relations of Logic ” and one of these is 
the doctrine (the '■ inaccuracy” our author styles it) uhicli 
Esser, in this passage, protests against And he thcie- 
upon quotes Esser’s coiidemnatioii of his (Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s) own doctrine Truly, if arguments ad hoiuiiiuin 
were sufficient, a controversialist who undertakes to refute 
Sir W. Hamilton would have an easy task. 

II I have already noticed one unacknowledged depar- 
ture by our author from the usage of Logicians as 
regards the sense of the word Disjunctive , confining 
Disjunctive judgments to those in uhich all the alterna- 
* Leciures, iii 106 
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tivc propositions have the same subject . A is either B 
or 0, or J) This limitation excludes two other forms of 
the assertion of an alternative that iii which the pro- 
positions have different subjects but the same predicate, 
“Either A, or B, or C, is !>,” and that in which they 
have different subjects and different predicates, “ Either 
A IS B, or U is D ” The former is exemplified in such 
judgments as these. Either Brown or Smith did this act , 
Either John or Thomas is dead The latter in such as 
these Either the witness has told a falsehood, or the 
prisoner has committed a murder , Either Macbeth has 
hilled all Macdufl'’s children, or Macduff has children 
who were not thoie present While arbitrarily excluding 
both these kinds of assertion from the class and denomi- 
nation in Avhich they had always been placed, our author 
does not assign to them any other , so that the effect is 
not a mere iniioi'atioii in language, but a hiatus in his 
logical system , those two kinds of judgment having no 
place, name, or lecogmtion in it I have now to point 
out a second deviation Jrom the received doctrine of 
logicians in connexion with the same subject In respect 
to the class of judgments to which he restricts the name 
of Disjunctive, those in which two or more prodicate.s 
aic disjunctively affirmed of the same subject, he takes 
for granted through the whole of his exposition,'** that 
when we say, A is either B or C, we imply that it can- 
not be both that we may as legitimately argue, A is 
either B or C, but it is B, theieiore it is not C, as we 
may argue, A is either B or C, but it is not B, there- 
fore it IS C This IS what enables him to affirm, as he 
does, that the principle of Disjunctive Judgments is the 
Law of Excluded Middle The predicates are supposed to 
be either explicitly or implicitly contradictory, so that one 
or other of them must be true of the subject, but both 
of them canflot. I conceive this to be both an incom- 
pleteness in his theory, and a positive error in fact. An 
incompleteness, because we may judge, and legitimately 
judge, that a thing is either this or that, though aware 
* Lectures, 111 . 326, et seqg. 
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that it may possibly be both Sir W Hamilton is so 
severe on the ordinary Logic for omitting, as he thinks, 
some valid forms of thought, that it ivas peculiarly 
incumbent on him not to commit a similar ovcisight in 
his own exposition of the science But Sir W Hamil- 
ton does not merely leave unrecognised those disjunc- 
tive judgments m which the alternative predicates are 
mutually compatible , he assumes that the disjunctive 
form of assertion denies their compatibilitj’-, uliicli it 
assuredly does not If we assert that a man who has 
acted in some particular way, must be either a knave or 
a fool, we bj’ no means assert, or intend to asseit, that 
he cannot, be both Very important consequences may 
sometimes be drawn from our knowledge that one or 
other of two perfectly compatible suppositions must be 
true Suppose such an argument as this To make an 
entirely unselfish use of de>'potic power a man must be 
either a saint or a philosopher but saints and philosophers 
are rare , therefore those are lare, who make an entirely 
unselfish use of despotic power The conclusion follows 
from the premises, and is of gi’eat piactical impoitanco. 
But does the disjunctn'e premise iiccessaiily imply, or 
must it be const] ucd as supposing, that the same peisoii 
cannot be both a saint and a philosopher ^ Such a con- 
struction would be ridiculous ^ 

There is a gieat quantity of intiicate and obscuic 
speculation, in our author’s Lectures and their Appen- 
dices, relating to Disjunctive and Hypothetical Proposi- 
tions. But, much as he had thought on the subject, the 
simple idea never seems to have occurred to him, that 
every Disjunctive judgment is compounded of two or 
more Hj'pothetical ones “ Either A is B, or C is D,” 
means, K A is not B, C is D ; and if C is not D, A is 
B. This is obvious enough to most people ; but if Sir 
W. Hamilton had thought of it, he probably would 
have denied it its admission would not have been in 
keeping with the disposition he shows in so many places, 

* Mr. Mansel does not fall into this mistake (Prolegomena Logica, 

p 221). 
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to consider as one judgment all that it is possible to 
assert in one formula Again, though he takes much 
pains to determine what is the real import of an Hypo- 
thetical Judgment, the thought never occurs to him that 
it is a judgment concerning judgments. If A is B, C 
is D, means. The judgment C is D follows as a conse- 
quence from tlie judgment A is B Not seeing this. Sir 
W. Hamilton tacitly adopts the assertion of I&.'ug, that 
the conversion of an hypothetical syllogism into a cate- 
gorical “ IS not always possible ”* 

HI The next of Sir W Hamilton’s minor innova- 
tions in Logic has reference to the Sorites It is scarcely 

necessary to say, that a Soiites is an argument in the 
form, A IS B, B is C, C is D, D is E, therefore A is E 
an aliridged expression for a series of syllogisms, but not 
requiiing to be decomposed into them in order to make 
its conclusiveness visible Sir W. Hamilton accuses all 
writers on Logic of having overlooked the possibility of 
a Sorites in the Second or Third Figure f By this 
he does not mean, one in which the ultimate syllogism, 
which sums up the argument, is in the second or third 
figure, for this all logicians have admitted. For exam- 
ple, to the Soi itcs given above, there might be added the 
proposition. No F is E, in which case, the ultimate 
syllogism would be, A is E, but no F is E, therefore A 
IS not an F a syllogism in the second figure Or there 
might be added, at the opposite end of the series, A is 
Gr , when the ultimate syllogism would be in the tim’d 
figure , A is E, but A is O, therefore some G- is an E 
These are real Sorites, real chain arguments, and they 
conclude in the second and third figures we may call 
them, if wo please. Sorites in the second and in the third 
figure, the truth being that they are Sorites in which one 
of the steps is in the second or third figure, all the 
others being in the first. And every one who under- 
stands the laws of the second and third figures (or even 
the general laws of the Syllogism) can see that no more 
than one step in either of them is admissible in a Sorites, 
* Lectures, 111 . 312 t Ibid Appendix to Lectures, iv 395 
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and that it must cither he the first or the last. About 
this, however, Logicians have alwa 3 's been agreed. These 
are not the kinds of Boiites which Sir W Hamilton con- 
tends for. By a Sorites in the second or third figure, 
lie means one in which all the steps are in the second, 
or all in the third, figure (a thing impossible in a i eal 
Soiitcs) and in which, accoidmgl}', instead of a succession 
of middle terms establishing a connexion between the two 
extremes, there is but one middle teim altogether llis 
pai adigni in the second figure would be. No B is A, No C 
IS A, No D is A, No E is A, All F is A, therefore no B, 
or C, or D, or E, is F In the thud figiiic, it would be, 
A is B, A IS C, A IS D, A is E, A is F, therefore some 
B, and C, and 1), and E, aie F One would liai c thought 
that anybcdi" who had the smallest notion of the mean- 
ing of a Sorites, must have seen that either of these is 
not a Soiites at all It is not a chain argument It 
does net ascend to a conclusion by a senes of steps, each 
introdacing a new premise It does not deduce one con- 
clusion fiom a succession of premises, all necessary to 
its establishment It diaws as many diflereiit conclu- 
sions as there are syllogisms, each conclusion depending 
onN on the two premises of one sj llogisin That no B 
is F, follows from No B is A, and All F is A , not lioni 
those premises combined witli No C is A, No D is A, 
No E is A That some B is F, follows fioni A is B 
and A is F , and would be proved, though all the other 
premises of the pretended Sorites were rejected. If Sir 
W. Hamilton had found in anj' other writei such a mis- 
use of logical language as he is heie guilty- of, he would 
have roundly accused him of total ignoiance of logical 
writers Since it cannot be imputed to anj* such cause 
in himself, I can only ascribe it to the passion which 
appears to have seized him, in the later years of liis life, 
for finding more and more new discoveries to be made 
in Sj’llogistic Logic If he had transported his ardour 
for originality into the other depai-tments of the science, 
in which there was so great an unexhausted field for dis- 
covery, he might have enlarged the bounds of philo&o- 
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pliy to a mucli greater extent, than I am afraid he wiU 
now be found to have done. 

IV I next turn to a singular misapplication of logical 
language, in which Sir W. Hamilton departs from all 
good autlioiities, and misses one of the most important 
distinctions drawn by the Aristotelian logic I refer 
to Ills use of the word Contrary He confounds con- 
trariety with simple incompatibility “Opposition of 
“Notions,” ho says," “is twofold- 1° I)ii mediate or 
“ Conti adictoi y Ojjjjosition, called likewise Itepiignance (ro 
“ auTiipariKbii; avTiKci(TOtn, avrlipaaiQ, OppO'^ltiO unmecbata sive 
" conliadicloi m, leptiynaiitia), and 2° Mediate or Con- 
“ tiUiy Opposition (to ivavribi^ avTiKuaOai, tvavTioTri^, ogjpo- 
“ sitio iiiedm \'C\. ‘Oiiliaiia) The former emerges, when 
“ one concept abolishes (tolht) directly or by simjile ne- 
“gatioii, what aiiotliei establishes, yjoai/, the latter, 
“ when one concejit docs this not directly or by simple 
“negation, but through the affirmation of something 
“else” 

The exemplification and illustration of tliis-j- is not 
of our autlioi’s devising, but is a citation from Hrug, 
who had pi needed him in the error. “To speak now of 
“ tlie distinction of Contiadictorj'^ and Contrary Opposi- 
“ tion, or of Contradiction and Contrariety , of these 
“ the former. Contradiction, is exemplified in the oppo- 
“ sites, — yclloio, not yelloio; icalliny, not waUiny Here 
“ each notion is diiectly, immediately, and absolutely, 
“ repugnant to the other, — ^they are reciprocal negatives 
“Tins opposition is, therefore, properly called that of 
“ Conti adictioii or of Mepuynance , and the opposing no- 
“tions themselves are coidradictoi y or iejiuynant notions, 
“in a single word, contradiciones. The latter, or Con- 
“trary Opposition, is exemplified in the opposites, 

“ blue, red, &c., walking, standing, lying, &c.” 

It can hardly have been imagined by Krug or Sir 'W . 
Hamilton, that this is the meaning of Contrariety in 
common discourse, or that any one ever speaks of yellow 
or blue as the contrary of red, or even as the opposite of 
* Lectures, iii 213, 214. t Ibid, pp 214, 215. 
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it. The very phrase, “ the contrary,” testifies that a thing 
cannot hai e more contraries than one. Black is regarded 
as the contrary of white, but no other contrariety is re- 
cogiii'^cd among coloms at all Sir W Hamilton, A'cised 
a'' be was in the literature of logic, can hardly have 
fancied that the world of logicians, any more than the 
common world, was on Ins side In the language, of 
logician'!, as in that of life, a thing has only one contraiy 
— its exti cine ojiposite, the thing faithest removed from 
it in the same class. Black is the contrarj" of white, 
but neither of them is the contrary of red Infinitely 
great is the contrarj- of infinitely small, but is not the 
contrary of finite It is the more stiange that King 
and Sh' W. Hamilton should have misundci stood or le- 
jected this, as the definition they ignore is the foundation 
of the distinction between Conti adictory and Conti ary 
Propositions, in the famous Parallelogiam ot Opposition 
The contiaiy proposition to All A. is B, is Ho A is B, 
its extreme opposite , the asseition most u idely differing 
from it that can be made , denj'ing, not it merely, but a 
great deal moie Its contradictoiy is merely, Some A 
IS not B Sir W Hamilton could not have imagined the 
distinction between these negative piopo>itions to be, that 
the one denies by simple negation, the other through the 
affirmation of something else. 

That the teachers of the Syllogistic Logic have taken 
this view, and not Sir W Hamilton’s, of the meaning of 
Contrariety, might be shown by any number of quota- 
tions I have only looked up the authorities nearest at 
hand. I begin with Aristotle • Ta yup tt^ckttov aXXitXwv 

SittTTtiKora TU)V cv T(u auTO) ytvu, tvavrla opit^oi’Tai * 

Aristotle again Ta yap tpavrla, Tu/v ttXekttoi' Sia^)cpovTbtv 

\ \ > / I 

TTC/Ot TO aUTO.T 

Aristotle tv tw StKartp TTiq 0£oXoyiici)c irpayp^Ttlaq, aS 

cited by Ammonins HermiseiJ EiteI SJ Siatptptiv tvSexerai 

* Cate);ons, cap. 6. t Ucpi 'Ep/uji'ciar, cap 14 

t Ammonu Hermiie m Aristoteiis de luterpretatione Librum Com- 
meutanus, ed. Aldi, pp 175, 176. 
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iXX)',X uni Tu Sia^Ejooi'ra ttXci'op /cat EXarroi/, sun tic, Kai fuylarri 
Siatjiopa, /cat Tai/T/ji' Xe-yw tvavrlunTiv. 

Ammonius himselt' thereon 'H twi* cvavrluv Sia^opa 

ptyiaTTi Tali' aWuv, /cat oiSei/ t^ouira E^WTEjOw auT/jc Svi'a/UEvoi' 

TTEO’Etl'. 


My next extract sliall be from a well-known treatise, 
which Sir W Hamilton particularly recommended to his 
pupils : Burgersdyk’s Institutiones Logicaa 

“ Oppositorura species sunt qninque Disparata, con- 
“ traria, relative opposita, privative opposita, et contra- 
“ dictoria 

“ Disparata sunt, quorum unum pluribus opponitur, 
“ eodem modo Sic homo et equus, album et cmruleum, 
“ sunt dispaiata quia homo non equo solum, sed etiam 
“cam, leoni, cscteii&que bestiarum speciebus, et album, 
“ non solum can’iilco, sed etiam nibro, vindi, cseterisque 
“coloribus mediis, opponitur eodem modo, hoc est, eodem 
“ oppositorum genere . 

“ Contuu'ia sunt duo absolute, qum sub eodem genere 
“ plurimum distant ”* 

This passage iiifoi ms us, not only that what, Sir "VV. 
Hamilton teims Contraries ivere not so called by the 
Aristotelian logicians, but also what they were called. 
They were called Disparates a term employed by Sir 
"W Hamilton, but in a totally different meaning, f 

The next is fioiii one of the ablest, and, though in a 
comparatively small compass, one of the completest in 
essentials, of all the expositions I have seen of Logic 
from the purely Aristotelian point of Hew . ManudKctio 
ad Logicam, by the Pere Du Trieu, of Douai J 

“ Contraria sunt, qine posita sub eodem gnnere maxime 
“ a se invicem distant, eidem subjecto susceptive vicis- 
“ sim insunt, a quo se mutuo expeUunt, nisi alterum 
“ insit a natura ; ut, album., et nigrum. 

“ In hac definitione continentur quatuor conditiones, 
“ sive leges contrariorum. 


* BuTgeTsdicu Isstitutiones Lomcee, lib. i. cap 22 ; Theoiema i. 
t Lectures, iu. 224 f Pars Tertia, cap. ui art 1. 
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“ Prima, ut sint sub eodem gcncrc 
“ Secunda conditio contranorum est ut sub illo eodem 
“ genere inaxime distent, id est piecise repugnent. . . . 
“ Hmc excluduntur disparata ” 

The next is from Saunderson’s Logics Artis Compen- 
dium, one of the best known elementary treatises on 
Logic by British authors ''' 

“ Oppositio Contraria est inter terminos contranos 
“Sunt ciutera ea contraria qum posita sub eodem geneie 
“ maxime inter se distant, et vim habent expellendi se 
“ vicissim ex eodem subjecto susceptibili.” 

Crackantliorp f “Contraria snnt Opposita quorum 
“ unum alteri sic opponitur ut nulli alteri aut Eeque 
“aut magis ojiponatur Sic Albedo Nigiedmi, Homiiii 
“ Brutuin, Eationale Irrationali contraimm est Nam 
“ nihil est quod aique Albedini opponitur atque Nigredo, 
“et sic in leltquis ” On the other hand, “Disparata 
“ sunt Opposita quoiura unum uni sic opponitur, ut alteri 
“ vel leque vel magis opponatur Sic Libeiahtas et Ava- 
“ ritia disparata sunt Nam Avaritia magis oiiponitur 
“ Prodigalitati quam Liberalitati Sic Albedo et Itubedo 
“ disparata sunt, quia Albedo seque opponitur Viiiditati 
“ atque Eubedmi, et magis Nigredmi quam ambobus 
“Nam plus inter se semper distant extiema, quam vel 
“ media inter se, vel medium ab alterutro extreino ” 
Brerewood } “ Contraria a Dialecticis ita definiii 
“ solent Sunt Opposita quse sub eodem genere posita 
“ maxime a se invicem distant, et eodem subjecto sus- 
“ ceptibdi vicissim insunt, a quo se mutuo expellunt, 
“ nisi alterum insit a natura . . Sed quomam haic 

“ definitio (quamvis sit prsecipue in Dialecticorum scholis 
“ authoritans) laborat et taidio, et siimma difficiiltate, 
“ placet ex Anstotele faciliorem adducere, et breviorem : 
“ Contraria sunt quee sub eodem genere posita, maxime 
“ distant ” 

Samuel Smith :§ “ Contraria sunt quse sub eodem 

* Para Prima, cap 15. t Logica, cap 20, 

^ Tractatus Quidam Logici de Praedicabilibua et ProidicamentiB. Tracta- 
tu8 DecimuB, de Poat-Prsedicamentia, Sect. 6 et 6. 

§ Aditue ad Logicam, (Oxonis, 1656} lib. i. cap 14. 
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“ genere posita, maxirae a sc invicem distant, et pidem 
“ susceptibili vicissim insunt, a quo se mutuo expellunt, 
“ nisi altei’um coruin insit a natura. Ad Contraria igitur 
“ tria requiruntur primo ut sint sub eodem genere, 
“ scilicet Qualitatis nam solarum qualitatum est con- 
“ trarietas , sccuiido, ut inaxime a se invicem distent in 
“ natura positiva, id est, ut ambo extrema sint posi- 
“ tiva ” 

Wallis “ Contraria defimri solent, qua? sub eodem 
“genere maxime distant Utcalidum et fiigidum, album 
“ et nigrum quic contrariae qualitatis dici solent.” 

Even Aldricli, right for once, may be added to the 
list of Oxford authorities f “ Contraria sub eodem 
“ geneie maxime distant Non maxime distant , 

“ iiiagis eiiim distant quai nec idem genus summiim 
“ liabcnt, niagis Coiitradictoria sed maxime eorum quai 
“ in genere conveiiiunt ” 

Keekeimann'f does not employ this, but another de- 
finition of Contraries , not, however. Sir W Hamilton’s 
and all his examples ot Contraries are taken from Ex- 
treme Opposites 

Casparus Bartholiniis § “ Contraria sunt, quai sub 
“ eodem genere maxime distant, eidcmqiie subjecto sus- 
“ ceptibili a quo se mutuo expellunt, vicissim insunt, nisi 
“ alterum insit a natura ” 

Du Hamel || “ Oppositio contraria est inter duo ex- 
“trema positiva, qua; sub eodem genere posita maxime 
“ distant, et ab eodem subjecto sese expellunt ” 

Giamniatica Itatioms, sive Institutioiies Logica3 ^ 
“ Contiaria adversa sunt accidentia, posita sub eodem 
“genere, qiiie maxime distant, et se mutuo pellunt ab 
“ eodem subjecto in quo vicissim insunt ” 

Eamihai- as Sir W. Hamilton was with the whole 

* Institutio Logice, lib i. cap. 16. 

t Artis Logics CompendiuiD, QuieBtioiiuiii Logicorum Determmatio, 
qUEBBt 19 
t Systema Logical 

§ Enchiridion Logicra (Lipaisc, 1616} lib i. cap 23 
|] Fhiloaophia vetus ct nora ad uaum Bchola; accommodata (Amstelodami, 
1700) p 197 
^ Oxouii, 1673 
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series of writers on Logic, lie cannot have overlooked, 
and can hardly have forgotten, such passages as these. 
I have not had the foitune to meet with a single passage, 
fiom a single Aristotelian writer, who can be cited in his 
support I presume, therefore, that he intentionally 
made (or adopted fi'om Ivrug) a change in the meaning 
of a scientific teira, the inverse of that which it is the 
propel office and common tendency of science to make 
Instead of gnung a more determinate signification to a 
name vaguely used, by binding it down to express a 
precise specific distinction, he laid hold of a name which 
ah-cadj’- denoted a definite species, and applied it to the 
entire genus, which stood in no need of a name , leaving 
the paiticuhir species unnamed But if he knowingly 
took this very unscientific liberty with a scientific term, 
diverting it from both its scientific and its popular 
meaning, — leaving the scientific vocabulary, never too 
rich, with one expression the fewer, and an impoitant 
scientific distinction without a name, — ^he at least should 
not have done so without iijtorniuig the leader He 
should not have led the unsuspecting Icainer to believe 
that this was the received use of the teini Eeinark, 
too, that he embezzles not only the English word, but 
its Greek and Latin equivalents, exactly as if he agreed 
with the writers of the Greek and Latin treatises, and 
was only explaining their meaning 

Y. One of the charges brought by Sir W. Hamilton 
against the common mode of stating the doctrine of the 
Syllogism, is that it does not obviate the objection 
often made to the syllogism of being a pelitio 
grounded on the admitted truth, that it can assert no- 
tliing in the conclusion which has not already been 
asserted in the premises. This objection, our author 
says,* “ stands hitherto unrefuted, if not unrefutable ” 
But he entertains the odd idea, that it can be got rid of 
by merely writing the propositions in a different order, 
putting the conclusion first One might almost imagine 
that a little irony had been intended here Putting 
* Apopndix to Lecturea, it 401, and Appendix to Discussions, p C52. 
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the conclusion first, certainly makes it impossible any 
longer to say that the syllogism asserts in the conclusion 
what has ah eadi/ been asserted in the premises ; and if 
any one is of opinion that the logical relation between 
premises and a conclusion depends on the order in which 
they are pronounced, such an objector, I must allow, is 
from this time silenced But our author can have me- 
ditated very little on the meaning of the objection of 
ppfitio pnncijm against the Syllogism, when he thought 
that such a device as this would remove it. The diffi- 
culty, which tliat objection expresses, lies in a region far 
below the depth to which such logic reaches, and he 
was quite right in regarding the objection as unrefuted 
Nor is its refutation, I conceive, possible, on any theory but 
that which considers the Syllogism not as a process of In- 
ference, but as the mere interpretation of the record of a 
previous process , the major premise as simply a formula 
for making particular inferences , and the conclusions of 
ratiocination as not inferences from the formula, but in- 
ferences drawn according to the formula This theory, 
and the grounds of it, having been very fully stated in 
another work, need not be further noticed here. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


or SOAIE NATURAL PREJUDICES COUNTENANCED BY STB, 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, AND SOME FALLACIES WHICH HE 
CONSIDERS INSOLUBLE 

We have concluded our review of SirW Hamilton as 
a teacher of Logic , hut there remain to he noticed a 
few points, not strictly belonging either to Logic or to 
Pfa3’chology, but rather to what is inappropriately termed 
the Philosoplua Prima It would be more propeilj’' 
called ultima, since it consists of the widest generaliza- 
tions respecting the laws of E\ihtence and Activity, 
generalizations which bj- an nnloitunate, thougli at first 
ine\"itable mi^tako, men fancied tliat the}’ could leach 
uno saltii, and therefore placed them at the bog inning of 
science, though, if they w'ere ever legitimate, they could 
only be so as its tardj' and final result Eveiy ph} si cal 
science, up to the time of Bacon, consisted mainl}’’ of 
such first principles as these The ways of Nature are 
perfect. Nature abhors a vacuum Nntina von Jiabet 
salfum ■ Nothing can come out of nothing Like can 
only be produced by like Things ahvays move towards 
their own place Things can only be moved by some- 
thing which is itself moving , and so forth And the 
Baconian revolution was far indeed from expelling such 
doctrines from philosophy. On the contrary, the Car- 
tesian movement, which went on for a full century simul- 
taneously with the Baconian, threw up many more of 
these imaginary axioms concerning things in general, 
which took a deep root in Continental philosophy, found 
their way into English, and are by no means, even now, 
discredited as they deserve to be Most of these were 
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fully bolievocl, by ilio pbilosopbci'3 who mfimtainecl tbeiii, 
to be intuitively evident truths — revelations of Nature 
in the depths of human consciousness, and recognisable 
by the light of reason alone while all the time they 
were merely bad geneializations of the vulgarest out- 
ward experience , rough inteqiretations of the apjiear- 
ances most familial to sense, and which therefore had 
grown into the stiongest associations in thought, never 
tested by the conditions of legitimate induction, not 
only because those conditions were still unknown, but 
because these wretched first attempts at generalization 
were deemed to have a higher than inductive origin, 
and Avere erected into general law^ from Avhicli the order 
of the univeise might be deduced, and to which cA^ery 
scientific tbeoiy for the cxjilanation of pbajiiomeiia must 
be required to conform It is a material point in the 
estimation of a philosophei and of his doctiines, AA’hethcr 
he has taken his side for or agaiiist this mode of philo- 
sophizing, Avhether he has countenanced any of these 
spurious axioms bj’’ his adhesion Sir AV Hamilton can- 
not be acquitted of having done so, in more than one 
instance 

In treating of the problem of Causality, Sir W Ha- 
milton liad occasion to aigue, that avc ought not to pos- 
tulate a special mental laiv in older to explain the beliet 
that everything must liai'e a cause, since that belief is 
sufficiently accounted for by the “ Laiv of the Condi- 
tioned,” Avliich makes it impossible for us to conceive an 
absolute commencement of anjiibing I do not mean 
to return to the discussion of this theory of Causality, 
but let us ask ourseli'es why we are interdicted from 
assuming a special law, in order to account for that 
which is already sufficiently accounted for by a general 
one The real ground of the prohibition is Avhat our 
author terms the Laiv of Parcimony , a principle identical 
with the famous maxim of the Nominalists, knoAvn a^ 
Occam’s Hazor — Bnha non &unt multiphcanda jJicefer neces- 
mtatem , understanding by Entia, not merely substances 
but also Powers !Sir VV. Hamilton, instead of resting 

H H 
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it on tViiR logical injunction, grounds it on an ontolo- 
gical theory His reason is, “ Nature never works by 
“ more and" more complex instruments than are neces- 
‘ siu v He cites.t with approbation, the maxims of 

Aristotle, “ that God and Nature never operate without 
‘ effect {ovScv fiuTTii’, ouSei> eXAeittwc, TToiouffi), they never 
‘ opoi.ite superfluously (fuiSti' irsplepyov — wipi-Tw^ — 
‘ a^yri)c) , hut always through one rattier than through 
‘ a plurality of means, (/cafl’ iv, paWov n Kara TroXXd) ” tliUfi 
1)1 >1 lou mg a geneial theory of the xery kind which Bacon 
exploded, to sujipoit a rule which can stand perfectly 
well without it Have itr authority to declare that there 
IS anything which God and Nature never do^ l)o we 
know all Nature’s comhinatioiis ^ XX'^ere we called into 
counsel in fixing its limits'^ B}' what canons of induc- 
tion has tins theory ever been tried ^ By wliat observa- 
tions has it been verified''^ AVe know well that Natuie, 
in many of its operations, works by means which aic 
of a complexity so extreme, as to be an almost insu- 
perable obstacle to our investigations On what evidence 
do we presume to say that this complexity m as ncccssaiy, 
and that the effect could not liave been pioduced iii a 
simpler manner^ If we look into the meaimig of woids, 
of what kind is the necessity which is supposed to be 
binding on God and Natuie — the iiressure they are un- 
able to escape from P Is there any necessity in Nature 
which Nature did not make ? or if not, what did ? AVliat 
is this power superior to Nature and its author, and to 
which Nature is compelled to adapt itself? 

There is one supposition under which this doctiinc 
has an intelligible meaning — the hj-pothesis of the Tmo 
P rinciples If the universe was moulded into its pre- 
sent form by a Being who did not make it wholly, and 
who was impeded by an obstacle which he could only 
partially overcome — whether that obstacle was a rival 
intelligence, or, as Plato thought, an inherent incapacity 
in Matter, it is on that supposition admissible, that 
the Demiourgos may have always worked by the simplest 

* Appendix to Discussions, p G22 f Ibid p G29 
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jjosaibl(! means , the simplest, natnclj, which were per- 
mitted by the opposition of the conflicting Power, or the 
intractdbleness of the material This is, in fact, the doc- 
trine of Leibnitz’s Thcodicce , his famous theory, that a 
world, made bj"^ God, must be the best of all possible 
worlds, that is, tlie best world which could be made 
under the conditions by which, as it would appear. Pro- 
vidence was restricted This doctrine, commonly called 
Optimism, IS really Manieheism, or, to call it by a more 
proper name, Sabaiisiii The woid “possible” assumes 
the existence of hindrances insurmountable by the divine 
power, and Leibnitz was only wrong in calling a power 
limited by obstacles by the name Omnipotence • for it is 
almost too obvious to be woith stating, that real Omni- 
potence could have eflected its ends totallj' without means, 
or could have made any means suflicieiit This Sabaean 
theory is tlie only one by winch the asseitioii, that 
Kature always works by the simplest means, can be 
made consistent with known fact Even so, it remains 
wholly uiipioved , and, were it proved, would be but a 
spccul.itive truth of Theology, me amiable of allbrding any 
practical guidance We could never be justified in re- 
jecting an hypothesis for being too complicated , it being 
beyond our poner to set limits to the comjihcation of 
the means that might possibly be neccssar}', to evade 
the obstacles which Ahiiman or Matter may have per- 
versely till own 111 the Creator’s way 

The “ Law of Parcimoiiy” needs no such support ; it 
rests on no assumption respecting the ways or proceed- 
ings of Nature It is a purely logical piecept , a case of 
the broad practical principle, not to believe anything of 
which there is no evidence When we have no direct 
knowledge of the matter of fact, and no reason for be- 
lieving it except that it would account for another matter 
of fact, all reason for admitting it is at an end when the 
fact requiring explariation can be explained fiom known 
causes The assumption of a superfluous cause, is a belief 
without evidence , as if we were to suppose that a man 
who was killed by falling over a precipice, must have 

H B 2 
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taken poison as well The same principle which forhids 
the assumption of a superfluous fact, foihids that of a 
superfluous law. "When Ncivton had shown that the 
same theorem would express the conditions of the jilaiie- 
taiy motions and the conditions of the fall of bodies to 
the caith, it would have been illogical to recognise two 
clistiiict laws of nature, one for heavenly and the other 
foi eaithlj’ atti action, since both these laws, wlieii siiipjied 
of tlie ciicuinstauces ascei-taiiicd to be inelcvant to the 
efleot, would have had to be expressed in the i ei}' same 
woids The reduction of each of the two geneiahzaiions 
to the expiessioii of only those ciicunistances nhicli 
influence the result, reduces both of them to the same 
proposition , and to decline to do so, nould be to make 
an assumption of ditfeience between tlic ca'-es, ior winch 
none of the observations afforded the snuilk^t giound 
The rule of Parciiiiou}', therefore, whether applied to 
facts or to theories, iinphes no theory concciiiing the 
propensities or proceedings of Nature If Natuie’s wa\ s 
and inclinations were the reverse of wduit the} aie sup- 
posed to be, it would have been as illegitimate as it is 
now, to assume a fact of Nature Avithoiit any eiidence 
for it, or to consider the same propeity as two dif- 
ferent properties, because found in tivo ditrcrcnt kinds of 
objects. , 

In another place,'*' Sir W. Hamilton says that the 
Law of Parcimony, Avliich he terms “ the most impoi- 
“ tant maxim in regulation of iihilosoiihical procetlure 
“ when it is necessary to resort to an hypothesis,” has 
“never, perhaps, been adequately expressed,” and he 
proposes the following expression for it "Neither more 
“nor moie oneious causes are to be assumed, than are 
" necessary to account for the phsenomena ’’ This con- 
ceiition of some causes as “ more onerous” to the general 
scheme of things than others, is a distinction greatly 
requiring what our author says it has never yet had — to 
be “articulately expressed.” He does not, hoivevcr, 
articulate it in general terms, but only in its application 
* Appendix to Diecussiods, pp C28 C31 
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to i he particular question of Causality From this we may 
collect, — -1st That a “ positive jiower” is a more onerous 
li^'potbosis than a “ negative impotence ” 2nd That a 
special hypothesis, which serves to exjjlain only one 
phrenomenoii, is more onerous than a general one which 
will explain many 3rcl That the explanation of an 
effect by a cause of which the very existence is hypo- 
thetical, IS moie onerous than its hypothetical explana- 
tion by a cause otherwise known to exist The last two 
of these tluee canons aie but particular cases of the 
gcneial rule, that we should not assume an h^'pothetical 
cause ol a pha'iiomenoii which admits of being accounted 
for by a caii'se ol which thcie is othei evidence* The 
remaiiimg canon, that we ■should jirefer the hypothesis 
ol an incapacity to that of a power, is, I appiehend, only 
valid wlieii its mfiingeinent would be a violation of one 
of the othei two rules 

The time-hoiiouied, but gratuitous, assumption re- 
specting Natuio, on which I have now commented, is 
not the only generality of the pre-Baconiaii type which 
Sir Jrainiltoii has countenanced. He gives his sanc- 
tion to the old doctrine that “ a thing can act only where 
it IS ” The dictum appeal s in this direct form in one of 
the very latest of his writings, the notes for an intended 
menioii o( J’lofessoi Diigald Stcwmrt f He has so much 
faith ill it as to nial^e it the foundation of two of his 
favouiitc theories One is, thatj “the thing perceived, 
“ and the percipient oigan, must meet in place, must be 
“ contiguous The consequence of this doctrine is a 
“ complete smipliticatioii ot the theory of perception, and 
“ a retuiii to the most ancient speculation on the point 
“ All sensible cognition is, in a certain acceptation, re- 

* Tins 13 what Hewton meant by a vera eatua, in his celebrated masitn, 
“ Causaa rerum naturalnim non plures admitti debere quam qua; ef seves 
"inii,et earum phoinonienis explicandis suIBciant” It is sinsular that 
Sir W Hamilton does not seem to hare understood, that by s/exe caiists 
Nenton meant aijeucics the existence of which was otherwise authen- 
ticated foi he aiiys (foot-note to Reid, p 236), “ In their plain mcaiiins. 
“the words cl vcrcB sini are redundant, or what follows is redundant, and 
“ the 11 hole riilo a barren truism ” 

t Appendix to Lectures, ii 522 J Ibid 
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“ cluced to Touch, and this is the veiy conclusion maiu- 
“ tained by the venerable authority of Democritus. Ac- 
“ cording to this doctrine, it is erroneous to affirm that 
“ u'e aie percipient of distant objects.” Confoimably to 
this, we have seen him not only maintaining, in op- 
position to Eeid, that we do not see the sun — that we 
,sce 011I3" an image of it in our eye — but ahso, that we 
diicctly perceive Extension, whether by sight or touch, 
onl}’ in our own bodilj' organs thus preferring the a 
jj) loi I axiom, that a thing can only act where it is to the 
authority of those “ iiatuial beliefs” uliich he, in other 
cases, so stienuously asseits against inipiigners, and so 
often affirms that we ought either to accept as a w hole, 
or never appeal to at all 

The other theoiy which our author maiiitams on the 
authority of the same dictum, is that the mind acts 
directly thioughout the whole body, and not through 
the brain only. “Theie is"* no good giound to suppose 
“ that the mind is situate solely in the biain, or ex- 
“clusively in any part of the bodj On the coiihaij', 
“ the supposition that it is leall} present wherever we 
“are conscious that it acts, — 111 a word, the Peiipatetic 
“aphorism, The soul i.s all m the whole, and all in 
“ every part, — is more philosophical, and consccjueiitlj-, 
“more piobable than any other opinion E\en if 

“we admit that the nervous sj'stem is the part to which 
“it is proximately united, still the nervous sy.stcm is 
“itself universally ramified throughout the body, and 
"“we have no more right to cleiy that the mind feels 
“ at the finger-points, as consciousness assures us, than 
“ to assert that it thinks exclusively- m the brain ” Sir 
W Hamilton .should at least ha\ e shown how tins hy- 
pothesis can be reconciled with the fact, that a slight 
pressure on the nerve at a place intermediate between 
the finger and the brain, takes away the mind’s power of 
feeling in the finger, while at any point above the liga- 
ture the feeling is the same as before I shall not here 
eiupuie how much is positively proved by this experi- 
* Lecturee, 11 . 127, 128. 
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incut, or with what hypotheses it is inconsistent my 
object IS to show tlie amount of evidence ivhich Sir W. 
Hamilton will disregard, rather than admit that one 
thing can act directly upon another without immediate 
contact What he would have thought of the appli- 
cation of Ins doctrine to the solar system, he has not 
told us , hut it commits him to the opinion, that gravita- 
tion acts thiough an intervening medium, which he 
must postulate, iirst as existing, and secondly, as pos- 
sessed of nisei iitable piojieities, in palpable reiiugnance 
to Ins own Law of Ihucimon}', and to all the canons 
giounded theicon Descartes postulated Ins vortices in 
obedience to the same axiom 

AVhat, however, is the worth of this doctrine, that 
things can only act upon one another by direct contact 
Mr Carlyle says, “ a thing can only act where it is , 
with all niy lieai t , only where is it ” In one sense of 
the word, a thing is whoicver its action is , its power is 
tlieic, though not its coiporeal presence But to say 
that a thing can only act where its power is, would be 
the idlest ol mere identical piopositions And where is 
the wairant for asserting that a thing cannot act when 
it is not locally contiguous to the thing it acts upon ^ 
Shall we be told that such action is inconceivable ^ Even 
if it was, this, according to Sir W Hamilton’s philo- 
sophy, IS no evidence ol impossibility But that it is 
conceivable, is shown by eveiy fairy tale, as well as by 
every religion Then, again, what is the meaning of 
contiguity According to the best physical knowledge 
we possess, things are never actually contiguous what 
we tcim contact between particles, only means that they 
are in the degree of proximity at which their mutual 
repulsions are m equilibrium with their attractions. If 
so, instead of never, things always act on one another at 
some, though it may be a very small, distance The 

* In the Lectures, I mean for, m the Dissertations on Eeicl (p 
the doctrine, tlut ue feel in the toe, and not in a sensorium commune, is at 
least so far retracted, that the possibility of the opposite theory is ex- 
plicitly acknowled^red. 
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belief that a thing can only act where it is, is a common 
case of insepaiable, though not ultimately indissoluble, 
association It is an unconscious geneialization, of the 
loui^hest possible description, from the most familiar 
case^ of flic mutual action of bodies, superficially con- 
''idei od The temporary difficulty found in apprehending 
any action of bod}' upon body unlike nhat people were 
accustomed to, created a Natural Prejudice, which u as 
long a St nous impediment to the reception of the New- 
tomaii theory but it was hoped that the final timmph 
of that theory had extinguished it , that all educated pei - 
sons were now an ai e that action at a distance is intrinsi- 
cally quite as credible as action in contact, and that theie 
is no reason, apart from specific expLi'icnce, to legard the 
one as in any re-pect lesp probable than the other. That 
Sir "VY Haiiiilton should be an instance to the contraiy, 
is an example of the obstinate vitalit}' of these idohi h iLth, 
and shows that w'e aie never safe against tlie rejiuc- 
nescence of the most superannuated on or, if in throwing 
it off we have not lefoimed the bad habit of thought, 
the Avroiig and unscientific tendency of the intellect, lioin 
which the error took its me 

Though but leinotcly connected with the pieccding 
considerations, yet as belonging in common with them 
to the subject of Fallacies, I will notice in this place 
the curious partiality which our author shows to a p.ii- 
ticular group of sophisms, the Eleatic arguments for the 
impossibility of motion He believed these arguments, 

* In the course of his speculations, our author comes across a fact irhich 
IS positively irrcconcilcablc with h's axiom , the fait of icpulaion This 
brings him to a dead stand He knon s not whether to adv line or icccde 
Bepulsiou, he says (Dis-.ertations on EciJ, p Sji) “ remains, as appa- 
“rentlyan actio in distans, even when forcid upon us as a fact, still 
“ inconceivable as a possibility " He is soon aftern ards obliged to confess 
that the same IS true of attraction. “As attraction and repulsion seem 
“equally acUones in distans, it is not more difficult to realize to ourselves 
‘ the action of the one, than the action of the other” Action from 
distance being “ a fact,” though inconceivable, this fact would seem to 
require of him the retractation of his axiom yet he does not retract it 
I need baldly remark that atti action and repulsion are not mcoiiccuahlc , 
except indeed m another of the numerous senses of that cquii ocal w ord , 
that m w hiuh it is used when our author tells us that all ultimate facts are 
inconceivable, meanmg only that they are mexplicable. 
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tlioHgl] Iciiclingto a false conclusion, to he irreMtable , as 
Brown thought concerning Berkeley’s argument against 
the existence of matter — ^tliat as a mere play of reason- 
ing it Avas iinanswerahle, ivlnle it was iinpossible for the 
human mind to admit the conclusion , forgetting that if 
this Avere so it AA'oiild be a teducho ad ab^iad2i>ii oi the 
reasoning faculty There is no philosopher to nhom, I 
imagine, Sir W. Hamilton would hai'e less liked to be 
assimilated, than Brown , and he Avould probably hai'e 
deleiided himself ag.iuist the imputation, by saying that 
the Eleatic aiguments do not pioA'e motion to be imjios- 
siblc, but on]} to be inconceiAablo by us Yet if a fact 
Avliich Ave see and feel cilery minute of our lives, is not 
eonceiA'able li}' ns, Avhat is ^ Oui author does not enter at 
any lengtii into the question, but expresses his opinion 
on several occasions incidentally “It is,” he says,*’ 
“oil the inability of the mind to conceive either the 
“ ultimate indivisibility, or the endless divisibihty of 
“ space and time, that the arguments of the Eleatic 
“ Zeno against the possibility of motion are founded , 
“ arguments Avlncli at least sIioaa', that motion, hoAvever 
“ certain as a fact, cannot he conceived possible, as it 
“ involve^ a contradiction ” We have been told iiiA^ery 
emphatic teiins by Sir AV Hamilton, that the Laiv of 
Contradiction is binding not on our conceptions merely, 
but on Things If, then, motion involves a contradic- 
tion, how is it jiossiblc P and if it is possible, and a fact, 
as Ave knoAv it to be, Iioav can it inA'olve a contradiction ^ 
The ajipearance of contradiction must necessarily be 
fallacious, even Avere Ave unable to point out the fallacy 
Oui author, ap[)aiently, has attempted to resolve it, and 
failed He calls tlie argumentt " an exposition of the cou- 
“tradictions involved in .our notion ot motion,” and says 
that its “ fallacy has not yet been detected.” And again, | 
“ The Eleatic Zeno’s demonstration of the impossibility 
“ of motion is not more insoluble than could be framed 
“ a proof that the Present has no reality for lioweA’^cr 

* Loclurcs, 11 373 To the Batne effect, iv. 71 
t Foot-note to Fcid, p 102 J Appendix to Discussions, p 606 
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“ certain #ve may be of both, wc can positively think 
“ neither ” It must, one would suppose, be a great dif- 
ficulty, which could appear insoluble to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton The “demonstration,” at all events, cannot yet 
have been refuted, and supeihuman ingenuity must be 
needed to refute it Yet the fallacy in it has been 
pointed out again and again, and the contradictions which 
Sir W. Hamilton regards it as an exposure of, do not 
exist 

Zeno’s reasonings against motion, as handed domi by 
Aristotle, consist of four arguments, which aie stated and 
criticised with consideiable prolixity by I>a}le Several 
of these arc substantially the same aigument in dillcicnt 
forms, and if we examine the two most plausible of 
them it will suffice The fiist is the ingenious fallacy 
of Achilles and the Tortoise If xV.chilles staits a 
thousand yaids behind the tortoise, and runs a hundicd 
times as fast , still, while Achilles runs those thousand 
yards, the tortoise w’lll have got on ten , ivhile Achilles 
runs those ten, the tortoise will have run a tenth of a 
yard; and as tins piocess may be continued to infinity, 
Achilles will never ovcitake the tortoise In oui authoi’s 
opinion, this argument is logically correct, and evolves 
a contradiction in our idea ot motion But it is neither 
logically correct, nor evolves a coiiti adictiun in anything 
It assumes, of course, the infinite divisibility of space 
But we have no need to intangle ourselves in the meta- 
physical discussion whether this assumption is warrant- 
able. Let it be granted or not, the aigument always 
remains a fallacy Tor it assumes that to pass thiough 
an infinitely divisible space, rccpiii cs an infinite time 
But the infinite divisibility of space means the infinite 
divisibility oijimte space : and it is only infinite space 
which cannot be passed over in less than infinite time 
What the argument proves is, that to pass over the 
infinitely divisible space, requires an infinitely divisible 
time but an infinitely divisible time may itself be finite , 
the smallest finite time is infinitely divisible , the argu- 
ment, therefore, is consistent with the tortoise’s being 
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overtaken ‘in the ‘smallest finite time It is a sophism 
ot the type Ignoratio Elenchi, or, as Archbishop 
Whately terms it. Irrelevant Conelusion ; an argument 
which pi-eve's a different proposition from that which it 
jiretends to prove, the difference of meaning being dis- 
guised by similarity of language 

The other plausible form of Zeno’s argument is at 
first sight inoie favoiuable to SirW. Hamilton’s theory, 
being- a real attempt to prove that the fact of motion 
involi'es impossible conditions The usual mode of 
stating it IS this If a body moves, it must move either 
111 the place w here it is, or in the jilace where it is not 
hut either of these is impossible therefore it cannot 
move Fiist of all, this argument, even if we were 
unable to relutc it, does not exhibit any contradiction 
in our “notion” of motion We do not conceive a body 
as moving either in the place where it is, or in the place 
whcie it IS not, but fioni the fornier to the latter in 
other words, wo conceive the body as in the one place 
and in the other at successive instants Where is the 
“contradiction” between being in one place at this 
moment, and in another at the next As for the fallacy 
itself, it IS strange that ivhen eveiybodj" sees the answer 
to it, a piactiscd logician should have any dilliculty in 
putting that answer into logical forms It is not necessary 
that motion should be in a place. An object must he 
111 a place , ‘but motion is not an object — it is a change . 
and that a change of place should be either in the old 
place or in the new, is a real contradiction in terms To 
put the thing in another way , Place iiiaj'^ be understood 
in two senses it raaj' either be a divisible, or an indivi- 
sible part of space If it be a divisible pait, as a room, 
or a street, it is true that in tliat sense, every motion 
is in a place, that is, within a limited portion of space . 
but in this meaning of the term tlie dilemma breaks 
down, for the body really moves in the place where it 
IS , the room, the field, or the house. If, on the con- 
trary, we are to understand by Place an indivisible 
miniiniira of space, the proposition that motion must be 
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in a place is evidently false , for motion cannot be in 
that -vvliicli has no parts , it can only be io or from it, 

A parallel sophism might easilj' be invented, turning 
upon Time instead of Space It might be said that sun- 
set is impossible, since if it be possible, it must take place 
citliei while the sun is still up, or after it is down The 
aiiswei is obvious it is just the change from one to the 
other which is sunset And so it is the change fiom one 
position 111 space to another which is motion The 
paiallelism between the two cases was evideiitlj' seen 
by Sir IV Hamilton, and the sophism was too haid loi 
him in both and this is what he must have meant by 
saying that we cannot “ positively' think ” the Present 
That he should have missed the solution of the fallacy 
is strange enough but, as a matter of fact, the assertion 
that we have no positue peiceplion, on the one hand 
of Motion, on the other, of present time, deserves notice 
as one of the most curious deliverances of so earnest an 
assertor of “ our natuial beliefs ” 

These paralogisms are only pait of a long list of 
puzzles conceining infinity, which, though by no means 
haid to clcai up, appear to oui author insoluble I 
append in a note the entire list “ Many of them are 

* “ Contradictions proving the Psychological Theory of the Conditioned 
“1 Finite cannot coinprcliciid, contain, the Infinite — Yet an inch or 
"minute, say, are finitcs, and are divisible aA infinitum, that is, their tcr- 
“ minated division mcogitable 

“ 2 Infinite cannot be terminated or begun — Yet eternity ah ante ends 
“ now , and eternity a poit begins now So apply to Space 

“3 There cannot be two infinite maxima — Yet eternity ah ante and a 
"post are tno infinite maxima of time 

“ !■ Infinite maximum it lut in tno, the halves cannot be each infinite, 

‘ for nothing can be greater than infinite, and thus they could not be 
‘parts, nor finite, for thus tno finite halves would muLe an infinite 
‘ « hole 

“ 5 What contains infinite quantities (extensions, protensions, inten- 
‘ sions) cannot be passed through, — come to an end. An inch, a minute, 

‘ a degree contains these , ergo, &c Take a minute. This contains an 
infinitude of protended quantities, which must follow one after another, 

‘ but an infinite series of successive pretensions can, ex terminu, never bo 
ended , ei go, &c. 

“ G An infinite maximum cannot but he all-inclusi ve Time ah ante and 
“ a post infinite and exclusive of each other , ergo, &c. 

" 7 An infinite number of quantities must make up either an infinite or 
“ a finite whole I The former. — But an inch, a minute, a dcgiec, coulum 
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resolved by tlie observations already marie, tbeir difficnlly 
being merely that of separating the two ideas of Infinite 
and Infinitely Divisible To our author’s thinking, infi- 
nite divisibility and the Finite contradict one another 
But even allowing (winch, as was seen in a former 
chapter, I do not) that infinite divisibility is inconceiv- 
able, it does not thercfoie involve a contradiction The 
remaining puzzles mostly result from inability to con- 
ceive that one infinity can be gi eater or less than another 
a conception fimiliar to all mathematicians Our author 
refuses to consider that a space or a time which is infinite 
in one direction and bounded in another, is necessarily 
less than a sjiace or a time which is infinite in every 
direction The space between tw'o paiallels, or between 
twm diveiging linos or surfaces, extends to infinity, but 
it is necessaiily less tlian entire .space, being a part of 

“ each an infinite number of quantities , therefore an inch, a minute, a 
" deffree, are each infinite wholes , which is absurd II The latter — An 
" inliuite number of quantities would thus make up a finite quantity, which 
“ IS equally absurd 

“ 8 If we take a finite quantity, (as an inch, a minute, a decree), it would 
“ appear equally that there are, and that there are not, an equal number 
“ of quantities beta een these and a gicatest, and betn eeu these and a 
“ least 

“ 9 An absolutely quickest motion is that which passes from one point 
“ to auother m spate m u minimum of tune But a ijuirkest motion from 
“ one point to another, say a mile distance, and from one to another, say a 
“million million of miles, is thought the same, which is absurd 

“10 A wheel turned with quickest motion, if a spoke be prolonged, 
“it will, therefore, be moved by' a motion quicker than the quickest. The 
“ same may be shown using the rira and the nave 

“ 11 Contradictory are Boscovich Points, which occupy space, and are 
“une\tended Dynamism, therefore, inconceivable Etonha, 

“12 Atomism also incoucen able , for this supposes atoms, — minima 
“ extended but indivisible 

“ 13 A quantity, say a foot, has an infinity of parts Any part of this 
“ quantity, sny an inch, has also an infinity But one infinity is not larger 
“ than another Therefore an inch is equal to a foot 
“ 14 It two divancating lines are produced ai Mifimimn, from a point 
“where they form an acute angle, like a pyramid, the base will be iiifimte, 
“and, at the same time, not infinite, 1° Because terminated by two 
“ points , and, 2° Because shorter than the sides , 3°. Base could not be 
“drawn, because sides infinitely long 

“ 15 An atom, as existent, must be able to be turned round But if 
“ turned round, it must have a right and left hand, &c , and these its signs 
“ [sides P] must cliangc their place, therefore, he extended " (Appendix to 
Lectures, ii 527 329 ) 
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it. Not only is one infinity greater than another, hut 
one infinity may be infinitely greater than another 
Mathematicians habitually assume this, and reason from 
it , and the results always coming out true, the assump- 
tion IS justified But mathematicians, I must admit, 
seldom know exactly what they are about when they do 
tins As the results always piwe right, they know em- 
piricall}’' that the process cannot he wiong — that the pie- 
niises must he true in a sen<e , hut in what sense, it is 
beyond the ingenuity of most of them to understand 
The doctrine long remained a pait of that mathematical 
mysticism, so mercilessly shown up by Berkeley in his 
“Analyst,” and “Defence of Freethiiiking in Mathema- 
tics ” To clear it up lequired a philosophical matliema- 
tician — one who should be both a mathematician and a 
metaiihysician and it found one To complete Sir "W 
Hamilton’s discomfituie, this philosophic mathematician 
is his old antagonist !Mr De Morgan, whom he described 
as too much of a mathematician to bo anything of a 
philosophci * Mr De hlorgaii, however, has piovcd 
himself, as far as this subject is concerned, a fai better 
metaphysician than Sir "W Hamilton He has let the 
light of reason into all the logical ob^curltles and paia- 
doxes of the infinitesimal calculus By»mcicly follow- 
ing out, more thoroughly than had been done befoie, 
the rational conception of infinitesimal division, as 
sjmonjTiious with division into as many and as small 
parts as we choose, Mr De Morgan, in his Algebra, has 
fully explained and justified the conception of successive 
orders of differentials, each of them infinitely less than 
the differential of the preceding, and infinitely greater 
than that of the succeeding order "Whoever is acijuaiuted 
with this masterly specimen of analysis, will find his 
way through Sir W. Hamilton’s series of riddles respect- 
ing Infinity, without ever being at a loss for their solu- 
tion I shall therefore trouble the reader no further with 
them in this place. 

• Appendix to Discussions, p 707 
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SIR WILLIAM Hamilton's theory of pleasure and pain. 

I HAVE now concluded my remarks on tlie principal 
department of Sir W Hamilton’s psycliologj'-, that which 
relates to tlie Cognitive Faculties The remaining two 
of the three portions into which he divides the subject, 
are tlie Feelings, and what he terms the Conative Facul- 
ties, moaning those which tend to Action On the Cona- 
tive Faculties, however, he barely touches, in the con- 
cluding part of his last lecture , and of the Feelings he 
does not treat at any length AVhat he propounds on 
the subject, chiefly consists of a general theory of Plea- 
sure and Pain Not a theory of what they are in them- 
selves, for he is not so much the dupe of words as to 
suppose that they are anj'tliing but what we feel them 
to be The speculation with which he has presented us, 
does not lelate to their essence, but to the causes they 
depend on , “ the"^ general conditions which determine 
“ the existence of Pleasure and Pam . the funda- 
“ mental law by which these phamomena are governed 
" in all their manifestations ” 

The inquiry is scientifically legitimate, and of great 
interest , but we must not be veiy confident that it is a 
practicable one, oi’ can lead to any positive result It is 
quite possible that in seeking lor the law of pleasure 
and pain, like Bacon in seeking for the laws of the sen- 
sible properties of bodies, we may be looking for unity 
of cause, where there is a plurality, perhaps a multitude, 
of different causes Such attempts, however, even if un- 
successful, are far from being entirely useless The} 
* LectureB, u. 434 
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often lead to a more careful study of the phienomenon in 
some of its aspects, and to the di'.covcry of relations 
between them, not previously understood, which though 
not adequate to the formation of an universal theory of 
theplnenomenon, afford a clearer insiglit into some of its 
forms and varieties This merit must be allowed to Sir 
W Hamilton’s theory, in common with several others 
which preceded it on the same subject JBiit, regarded as 
a theorem of the universal conditions which arc pi eseiit 
wlieiiever pleasure (or pain) is present, and absent when- 
ever it IS absent, the doctrine mil haidly bear investi- 
gation The simplest and most familiar cases are exactly 
those which obstiiiatelj' refuse to be i educed mthiii it 
I shall, as usual, state Sir W Hamilton’s theory in his 
own words, though in the piesent case it is a question- 
able advantage, the terms being so g-eneial and abstiact 
that they are scarcely capable of being undei stood, apait 
from the illustiations “Plcasuic,” he says," “i', a 
“ reflex of the spontaneous and unimpeded excition of 
“ a power, of whose energy we are conscious Pam, a 
“ reflex of the overstuimcd or repiessed exeition of ^ueh 
“ a power ” By a “leflex” he has shortly before said 
tliatf he means merelj’ a “ concomitant but I think it 
Avill appear that he means at least an effect At all 
events, these are uhat he regards as the ultimate con- 
ditions of pleasure and pain, the most general expression 
of the circumstances in which they occur 

This theory was of course suggested by the pleasures 
and pains of intellectual or physical exertion, or, as it is 
otherwise termed, exercise These are the phaniomena 
winch principally afford to it such foundation of fact, 
and such plausibility in speculation, as it possesses As 
we aU know, moderate exertion, either of body or mind, 
is pleasurable ; a greater amount is painful, except when 
set in motion by an impulse which renders it, in our 
author’s meaning of the word, “ spontaneous ” and a felt 
impediment to any kind of active exertion, when there is 
an impulse towards it, is painful It at first appeals as 
* Lectures, ii. 410. t Ibid, p 436. 
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if Sir W Hamilton had overlooked tlie pains and plea- 
sures in which the mind and body are passive, as in most 
of the organic, and a large proportion of the emotional 
pleasures and pains He claims, however, to include all 
these in his formula The “powers” and “energies” 
whose free action he holds to be the condition of plea- 
suie, and their impeded or overstrained action, of pain, 
iuchide our passive susceptibilities as well as our active 
eneigies. Accordingly he suggests a correction of his own 
language, sajniig that “occupation” or “ exercise” would 
perhaps be fitter expressions than “energy.”"* “The 
“term enoiyij,\ which is equivalent to act, activiti/, or 
“ ojjciation, IS here used to coinpiehcnd also all the mixed 
“ states of action and passion of which we are conscious , 
“ for, inasmuch as we are conscious of an3'’ modification 
“ of mind, there is necessarily more than a mere passivity 
“ of the subject , consciousness itself implying at least a 
“leactiou” (what has become of his doctrine that to be 
conscious of a feeling is only another phrase for having 
the feeling ?’) “ Be this, however, as it may, the nouns 

" enocjy, ad, actiuiti/, opoation, the correspondent 
“ verbs, are to be understood to denote, indiiferently and 
“ 111 geneial, all the processes of our higher and our lower 
“ life of which we are conscious ” 

Under stcuidnig the theory in this enlarged sense, let 
us test it b}'- application to one of the simplest of our 
organic feelings, the pleasure of a sweet taste This 
pleasure, according to the theory, arises from the free 
exercise, without either restraint or excess, of one of our 
powers or capacities what capacity shall we call it^ 
That of tasting sweetness ■>' This will not do , for if the 
capacity of having the sensation of sweet is called into 
play in any degree, great or small, the effect is a sweet 
taste, which is a pleasure Besides, instead of a sweet 
taste, let us suppose an acrid taste. In this taste the 
capacity exercised is that of tasting acridity But the 
result of the exercise of this capacity, neither repressed 
nor overstrained, which therefore, according to the theory, 
* LcctuTOd, u uote to p 435, and p. 406. t Ibid, p 435 
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should be a pleasure, is an aciicl taste, wliich is a pain. 
It must, therefore, be meant that the capacity which 
when freely exercised causes pleasure, and when re- 
piessed or overstrained, pain, is some more general 
capacity than that of sweet or acrid taste — say the 
power of taste in the abstract that the power of taste, 
the organic action of the gustatory nerves, by its spon- 
taneous exercise, yields pleasure, and by its repression, 
or its strained exercise, produces pain The theory 
thus entirely turns upon what is meant by spontaneous , 
as is shown still more cleaidy by our author s comments. 
“ It has been stated,” he observes in a recapitulation of 
his doctrine,'^ “ that a feeling of pleasure is experienced, 
“ when any power is consciously exercised in a suitable 
“ manner , that is, when we aie neither, on the one hand, 
“ conscious of any restunnt upon the energy which it is 
“ disposed spontaneously to put foith, nor, on the other, 
“ conscious of any effoit in it to put foith an amount of 
“ energy greater either in degree or in continuance, than 
“ what it is disposed freely to exert In other words, we 
“feel positive pleasure, in proportion as our poweis are 
“exercised, but not over-exercised, ive feel positive 
“pain, ill proportion as they are compelled either not 
“ to operate, or to operate too much. All pleasure, thus, 
“ anses from the free play of our faculties and capacities , 
“ all pain from their compulsory repression or coinpul- 
“ sory activity.” 

AU, therefore, depends upon what is meant by " free” 
or “ spontaneous,” and what by “ compulsory,” activity. 
The difference cannot be that which tlie words suggest, 
the presence or absence of will It cannot be meant, 
that pleasure accompanies the process when ivholly in- 
voluntary, and that pain begins when a voluntary ele- 
ment enters into the exercise of the sensitive faculty. 
There is nothing voluntary in the agonies of the rack, 
or of an excruciating bodily disease while, in the case 
of a pleasure, the exercise of will, in the only mode 
in which it can be exercised on a feeling, namely by 
* Lectures, u. 477. 
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voluntarily attending to it, instead of converting it from 
a pleasure into a pain, often greatly lieiglitens the plea- 
sure This doctrine, therefore, would be absurd, nor is 
Sir W Hamilton chargeable with it What he means 
by “ spontaneous” as applied to the exercise of our capa- 
cities of feeling, ive gather from the following passage,* 
and others similar to it. 

“ Every power, all conditions being supplied, and all 
“ impediments being lemoved, tends, of its proper nature 
“ and without efibrt, to put forth a certain determinate 
“ maximum, intensive and protensive, of free energy 
“This detei inmate maximum of free energy, it, there- 
“foic, exeits spontaneously if a less amount than this 
“ be actuall}' put forth, a certain quantity of tendency 
“has been forcibly repressed: whereas, if a greater than 
“ this has been actually exerted, a certain amount of 
“ msus has been forcibly stimulated m the power The 
“ term spoiitaneoti'Jy, therefore, provides that the exertion 
“of the power has not been constrained beyond the 
“ proper limit, — ^tho natural maximum, to which, if left 
“ to itself, it freely springs — Again, in regard to the 
“term KiHDipecIcd , — this stipulates that the conditions 
“ requisite to allow this spring have been supplied, and 
“ that all impediments to it have been removed This 
“ postulates, of com-se, the presence of an object ” 

The spontaneous and unimpeded exercise of a capacity 
means, therefore, it would appear, the exercise which 
takes place when “ all conditions” are “ supplied,” and 
“ all impediments removed ” Let us apply this to a 
particular case I taste, at different instants, two dif- 
ferent objects , an orange, and rhubarb In both cases, 
all conditions are supphed , the object is present and in 
contact with my organs . and in both cases, all impedi- 
ments are removed to the unstrained and natural action 
of the object upon my gustatory organs. Yet the result 
is in one case a pleasure, m the other a sensation of 
nauseousness. On Sir W. Hamilton’s theory, it ought, 
in both cases, to have been pleasure : for in neither does 
* Lectures, ii. 441. 
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anything interfere with the free action of my sense of 
taste. 

Sir W Hamilton can scarcely have overlooked this 
ohjcction, and the answer which he may he supposed to 
make, is that in the case of the ihiibarb, the object itself 
was of a natuie to disturb the gustative faculty, and 
exact from it a gi eater degree of action (or a less, for I 
would not undertake to say which) than is exacted by 
the orange But where is the proof of this ^ and what, 
even, does the assertion moan^ A greater degree of 
what action Of the action of tasting ^ If so, a pain 
should difler from a pleasuie only by being more (or 
perhaps less) intense Is the action that is meant, some 
occult piocess in the organ ^ But what ground is there 
for affirming that there is moie action of any kind, on 
the pai-t of the organ or the sense of taste, in a dis- 
agreeable savour than in an agreeable one It is per- 
haps true that more than a ceitain quantity of action is 
always painful every sensation, intensified beyond a 
certain degree, may become a pain But the converse 
proposition, that wherever tliere is a pain theic is an 
excess of action (or a deficiency, lor we aie offered 
tliat alternative), I knoiv of no reason for believing 
Moreover, if admitted, it would seem to involve the 
consequence, that in ever}' case of pain, a less or a greater 
degree of the cause which produces it is pleasurable 

Our author is more than half aware that Ins theory 
does not fit the passive organic feelings , for he says,* 
“When it is required of us to explain particulaily and 
“in detail, why the rose, for example, produces this 
“ sensation of smell, assafoetida that other, and so foith, 
“ and to say in what peculiar action does the perfect or 
“pleasurable, and the imperfect or painful, activity of 
“ an organ consist, we must at once profess our ignorance ” 
He lays the responsibility of the failure, not upon his 
theory, but upon the general inexplicability of ultimate 
facts. “ But it IS the same with aU our attempts at ex- 
“ plaining any of the ultimate phienomena of creation. 

* Lectures, ii 495 
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“ In general, we may account for much , in detail, we 
“ can raiely account for anything for we soon remount 
" to facts which he beyond our powers of analysis and 
“ observation ” 

Tins appears to me a great misconception, on our 
author’s pait, of what may iightfuUy be demanded from 
a theorist He is not entitled to frame a theory from 
one cla&s of phajiiomena, extend it to another class which 
it does not fit, and excuse himself by saying that if we 
cannot make it lit, it is because ultimate facts are inex- 
plicable Hewton did not proceed in this manner with 
the theoiy of giavit.ition He made it an absolute con- 
dition of adopting the thcoiy, that it should fit, and 
when, owing to incorrect data, he could not make it fit 
jieiTectly, he abandoned the speculation for many years 
If the smell of a losc and the smell of assafoetida are 
ultimate facts, be it so but in that ease, it is useless 
setting up a theory to oxplam them If ive do propound 
a theoiy, we aio bound to piove all it asserts and 
this. 111 the piesent case, is, that in smelling a rose the 
organ is iii “ perfect” activity, but when smelling assa- 
fujtida, 111 “impel feet,” which is either greater or less 
than pci feet It is not philosophical to asscit this, and 
fall back upon the mcompreheiisibility of the subject as 
a dispensation fioin pioving it. What is a hindrance 
to proving a theory, ought to be a hindrance to affirm- 
ing it 

What meaning', in fact, can be attached to perfect 
and impeifcct activity, as the phrases are here used P 
Perfection or imperfection is tieated as a question of 
quantity , activity is called perfect when there is exactly 
the right quantity, imperfect when there is either more 
or less. But what is the test of right or wrong quantity, 
except the pleasure or pain attending it ? The theory 
amounts to this, that pleasure or pain is felt, according 
as the activity is of the amount fitted to produce the one 
or the other. In this futile mode of explauiing the plia;- 
nomena our author had been preceded by Ai’istotle, one 
of the greatest of recorded thinkers, but who must have 
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been more than human if, in the state of knowledge and 
scientific cultivation in his time, he had avoided slips 
which hardly any one, even now, is able completely to 
guard against Aristotle’s theory, which, as undci stood 
by our author, diffei’s little from his own, is presented by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the following woids “ When a 
“ sense, for example, is in perfect health, and it is pre- 
“ sented with a suitable object of the most perfect kind, 
“there is elicited the most perfect energy, which, at 
“ every instant of its continuance, is accompanied with 
“pleasure The same holds good with the function of 
“ Imagination, Thought, Ac Plcasinc is the conconntaiit 
“in every case where iiowers and objects are in tliera- 
“ selves perfect, and between which thcie subsists a 
“ suitable relation ” The conditions whcieon, upon tins 
showing, pleasure depends, aie the healthiness ot the 
sense, and the perfection of the object presented to it 
This IS simplj'- making the iact its own theory When 
is a sense m perfect health, and its object perfect ^ The 
function of a sense is twofold , as a somce of cognition, 
and of feeling If the perfection meant be in the function 
of cognition, the doctrine that pleasure depends on this 
is manifestly erioneous according to Sir W. Hamilton, 
it IS even the reverse of the truth, for he holds that the 
knowledge given by an act of sense, and the feeling 
accompanying it, are in an inverse pioportion to one 
another Eemains the supposition that the perfection, 
of which Aristotle spoke, was peifection not in lesjiect 
of cognition but of feeling It cannot, however, consist 
in acuteness of feeling, for our acutest feelings are pains. 
What then constitutes it ^ Pleasurableness ol feeling . 
and the theory only tells us, that pleasure is the result 
of a pleasurable state of the sense, and a pleasure-giving 
quality in the obj’ect presented to it. Aristotle and Sm 
W Hamilton did not, certainly, state the doctrine to 
themselves in this manner, but they reduced it to this, 
by affirming pjleasure or pain to depend on the perfect 
or imperfect action of the sense, when there was no 
* Lectures, ii. 452. 
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criterion of imperfect or perfect action except that it 
produced pain or pleasure 

The theory of our author, considered as a resumi of 
the universal conditions of pleasure and pain, being so 
manifestly inadequate, this is not the place for sifting 
out the detached fragments of valuable thought which 
are disseminated through it Such stray truths may be 
gleaned from every excursion through the phsenomena 
of human nature by a person of ability. "What Su’ W. 
Hamilton says of the different classes of mental pleasures 
and pains, though brief, is very suggestive of thought 
To make a piopei use of the hints he throws out towards 
an explanation of the pleasures derived from sublimity 
and beauty, would require much study, and a wide sur- 
vey of the subject, as well as of the speculations of other 
thinkers regarding it The question has no direct con- 
nexion with any other of those discussed in the present 
volume, and but a shght one with Sir "VV Hamilton’s 
merits as a philosopher , since the brevity with which he 
treats it, gives ground for believing that he had not be- 
stowed on it the amount of thought which would enable 
his opinion to claim the rank of a philosophic theory. 
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ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

The last of the three classes of mental phscnomena, that of 
Conation, m other words, of Desire and Will, is barely 
commenced upon in the last pag'es of Su* W. Hamilton’s 
last lecture whether it be that in the many years during 
which he taught the class, he never got beyond this 
jioint, or that Ins teaching in the concluding part of the 
course was purely oral, and has not been preserved Nor 
has he, in any oi his vnitmgs, treated ex o/esso of this 
subject , though doubtless he would have done so, had 
his health permitted him to complete the Disseitations 
on Eeid We consequently knoiv little of ivliat his 
sentiments were on any of the topics compiised in this 
branch of Psychology, except the vexnfa quctsiio of the 
Freedom of the Will , on which he could not help giving 
indications, in various parts of his works, both of his 
opinion and of the reasons on which he giounded it The 
doctrine of Free-will was indeed so fundamental with him, 
that it may be regarded as the central idea of his system 
— the determining cause of most of his philusopliical 
opimons , and, in a peculiar manner, of the two which 
are most completely emanations from his own mind, 
the Law of the Conditioned, and his singulai theoiy of 
Causation. He breaks ground on the subject at the 
very opening of his Lectures, in his introductory remarks 
on the utility of the study of Metaphysics. He puts 
in a claim for metaphysics, grounded on the free-will 
doctrine, of bemg the only medium “ through which our 
“ unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of a 
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“ GJ'od.”’^ He supports tins position by a line of argument 
which, I think, must be startling to the majority ofbelievers. 

“ The Deity,” he says, “ is not an object of imme- 
“ diate contemplation , as existing and in himself, he is 
“ beyond our reach , we can know him only mediately 
“ through his works, and are onlj’’ warranted in assuming 
“ his existence as a certain kind of cause necessary to 
“ account for a certain state of things, of whose reality our 
“ faculties are supposed to inform us. The affirmation of 
“ a God being thus a regressive inference, from the exis- 
“ tence of a special class of eifects to the existence of a 
“ special character of cause, it is evident, that the whole 
“ argument lunges on the fact, — Does a state of things 
“ really exist, such as is only possible through the agency 
“ of a Dnune Cause For if it can be shown that such a 
“ state of things docs not really exist, then, our inference 
“to the kind of cause requisite to account for it, is 
“ necessarily null 

“This being undei stood, I now proceed to show you 
“ that the class of phtenomena which requires that kind 
“ of cause we dcnonunate a Deity, is e.xclusively given 
“in the phaniomena of mind, — that the phamomena of 
“matter, taken by themselves (jmu will observe the qua- 
“lificatioii, taken by themselves) so far from warranting 
“ any iiilei once to the existence of a God, would, on the 
“ contrary, ground even an argument to his negation ; 
“ that the study of the external world, taken with, and 
“in subordination to, that of the internal, not only loses 
“its atheistic tendency, but, under such subservience, 
“ may be rendeied conducive to the great conclusion 
“ from which, if left to itself, it would dissuade us ” 

The reasoning by which he thinks that he establishes 
this position runs as follows. God is only an inference 
from Nature , a cause assumed, as necessary to account 
for phenomena Now, fate or necessity, without a God, 
might account for the plnenomena of matter It is only 
as man is a free intelligence, that to account for his 

* Leotuies, i 25, et seqq 
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existence requires the hypothesis of a Creator who is a 
free intelligence If our feeling of lihei’ty is an illu- 
sion , if our intelligence is only a result of material 
oigaiiization , we aie entitled to conclude that in the 
uiin'erse also, the phaniomena of intelligence and design 
are, m the last analysis, the products of brute necessity. 
Existence in itselt being unknown to us, we can only 
infer its character from the particular order presented to 
na uitlun the sphere of our exjienence, which in the 
case under consideration means observation of our own 
minds If, therefore, our mtelligence is produced and 
bounded by a blind fate, the like ma}' be concluded to 
be true of the Divine Intelligence If, on the contraiy, 
intelligence in man is a Iiee poucr, independent of 
iiiattei, we may legitimatcl}' conclude the same thing of 
the intelhgence manifested in the univeise A gain, there 
is properly no God at all unless there is a moral Governor 
of the woild ‘"Isow, it is self-evident, m the first 
“place, that if theie be no moral woild, there can be no 
“ moral governor of such a w orld , and in the second, that 
“ we have, and can have, no ground on which to believe 
“in the reality of a moral world, except in so I’ai as wo 
“ourselves aie moral agents . . . Dut in what does 

“ the character of man as a moial agent consist ^ Man 
“ IS a moral agent only as he is accountable for his ac- 
" tions, — m other words, as he is the object of praise or 
“ blame , and this he is, only inasmuch as he has pre- 
“ scribed to him a rule of duty, and as he is able to act, 
“ or not to act, in conformity with its precepts The 
“ possibihty of morality thus depends on the possibility 
“ of liberty , for if man be not a free agent, he is not the 
“ author of his actions, and has, therefore, no responsi- 
“ bility, — no moral personality at all ”t 
Fully to develop aU the just criticisms which might 
be made on this single thesis, would require a long 
chapter. In the first place, the practice of bribing tlie 

* Lectures, i 33, 33 

-t- See also a passage m the essa^ on the Study of Mathematics, Discus- 
sions, pp 307, 308. 
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pupil to accept a metapliysical dogma, lay the promise 
or threat that it affords the only valid argument for a 
foregone conclusion — however transcendantly impor- 
tant that conclusion may be thought t'o be — is not only 
repugnant to all the rules of philosophizing, but a grave 
offence against the morality of philosophic enquiry The 
eager attem2its of almost every meta2)h3'sical writer to 
create a religious prejudice in favour of the theory he 
patronizes, are a very serious grievance in philosophy. 
If I could permit mj'^self, even by way of retort, to 
follow so bad an exam^ile, I might warn the defen deis 
of leligion, of the danger of saciificing, in turn, every 
one of its evidences to some other It has been re- 
marked, with truth, that there is not one of the received 
arguments in su^ijiort either of natuial religion or of 
revelation, a formal condemnation of which might not 
be extracted fiom the wiitings of sincerely religious 
thinkers I am far from inijiutiiig this to them as 
matter of blame the rejection of what they deem bad 
arguments in a good cause must always be honourable to 
them, when led to it by honestly following the promjit- 
ings of then icasoii, and not by an egotistic jireference 
foi their own s^iecial modes of jiroof. But, looking at 
the question as one of piudence, it would be wise in 
them, whatever else they give u]i, not to jiin’t com- 
jiany with the Design argument For, in the first place, 
it IS the best , and besides, it is by far the most jier- 
suasive. It would be diSicult to find a stronger aigu- 
nient in favour of Theism, than that the ej’e must have 
been made by one who sees, and the ear bj'^ one who 
hears If, alter this, it jileases Sir W Hainiltoii or any 
other person to say that unless we believe in free-will, 
the Being who by hypothesis made the ear and the eye 
is no Q od , or that to regard the goodness of God as 
the result of a necessity, which, from the very meaning 
of a First Cause, can only be a necessity of Ins own 
nature, a love of Good which is part of himself and 
inseparable from him, is denying him to be a moral 
being; there is really nothing left for us but, with 
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equal positiveness, to aver the contrary . for the two 
parties will never he able to agree about the meaning 
of terms. 

This IS but one specimen among many, of the had 
logic which pervades Sir W Hamilton’s attempt to show 
that Theism depends on the reception of his favourite 
doctrine He proceeds, throughout, on the assumption 
that the falsely called Doctrine of Necessity’^ is the 
same tiling with Materialism He tieats those opinions 
as precisely equivalent, f Yet no two doctrines can he 
more distinct Ecid, an enemy of both, affirms that 
Necessity, “far from being a direct infeience,” can “re- 
ceive no support from” Matciialism J It may he true, 
nevertheless, that Materialists are ahvays or generally 
Hecessitaiiaiis , and it is not denied that man}' Kccessi- 
tarians are Materialists hut nearly all the theologians 
of the Deformation, beginning with Luther, and the en- 
tire series of Calvim&tic divines represented by Jonathan 
Edwaids, are proofs that the most sincere Spiritualists 
may consistently hold the doctrine of so-called Necessity 
Of such Spiiituahsts there is an ilhistiious example in 
Leibnitz, to say nothing of CondiUac§ or Brown They 
believe man to bo a spiritucd being, not dependent on 
Matter, but yet, in respect of his actions as in all other 
respects, subject to the law of Causation his volitions 
not being self-caused, but determined by spiritual ante- 
cedents (e (/. desires, associations of ideas, &c , aU of 

* Doth Sir W Hamilton and Mr, Manscl sometimes call it by the 
fairer name of Determinism But both of them, lalien they come to close 
quarters nith the doclime, m general call it either Hcccssiity, or, leis e\- 
cusably, Fatali-m The truth is, that the assailants of the doctiiiie cannot 
do without the associations engendered by the double meaning of the 
word IVecessity, iihich, in this application, siguiUes only invaiiability, but 
in its common employment, compulsion. Vide System of Logic, Book vi. 
chap 2 

t “ The atheist who holds matter or necessity to be the original principle 
“ of all that is" (Lectures, i 26, 37 ) “ Those who do not allon that mind 
“ IS matter — who hold that there is m man a principle of action superior to 
“ the determinations of a physical necessity, a brute or blind fate " (Ibid, 
p 133 ) And the entire argument in page 31 of the same volume. 

t Reid’s Works, Hamilton's edition, p 635 

§ That Condillac was a Spiritualist, is shown by the chapter on the Soul, 
whiih stands as the first chapter of his Art de Penser. 
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which are spiritual if the mind is spiritual) in such sort 
that when the antecedents are the same, the volitions 
will always be the same But to confound Necessity 
mth iraterialism, though an historical and psychological 
error, is indispensable to Sir W. Hamilton’s argument, 
which depends foi all its plausibility on the picture he 
draws of a God subject to a “brute necessity” of a 
purely material character For if the necessity predi- 
cated of human actions is not a material, but a spiritual 
necessitj'" , if the as.sertion that the virtuous man is vir- 
tuous necessarily, only means that he is so because he 
dieads a dopaiture from virtue more than he dreads any 
personal consequence , there is nothing absurd or invi- 
dious 111 taking a .similar view of the Deity, and believing 
that he is necessitated to wdl what is good, by the love 
of good and detestation of evil which are in his own 
nature 

There i.s also at the root of our author’s argument 
another logical error — that of inferring that whatever is 
given by observation and analysis as a law of human 
intelligence, must be supposed to be an absolute law ex- 
tending to the Divine He says, tiiily, tliat tlie Divine 
Intelligence is but an assumption, to account for the 
phamomena of the iiniveise, and that we can only be 
wairanted in rctcriing the oiigiii of those pheenomena 
to an Intelligence, by analogy to the effects of human 
intellect. But can this analogy be carried up to com- 
plete identity in conditions and modes of action between 
the human and the Divine intelligence P Does Sir "W. 
Hamilton draw this inference in any other case^ On 
the contrary, he holds us bound to believe that the Deity, 
whether as Will or as Intelligence, is Absolute — ^unre- 
stricted by any conditions, though, as such, neither 
knowable nor conceivable by us. And though I do not 
acknowledge the obligation of believing what can neither 
be known nor conceived, as little can it be admitted that 
the Divine Will cannot be free unless ours is so , any 
more than that the Divine Intelligence cannot know the 
truths of geometry by direct intuition, because we are 
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oljliged to mount laboriously up to them through the 
twelve books of Euclid 

So much for Sir W Hamilton’s attempt to prove that 
one who disbelieves free-will, has no business to believe 
in a Grod Let us now consider his view of the doctrine 
itself, and of the evidence for it 

His view of the contioveisy is peculiar, but harmo- 
nizes Avith his Philosophy of the Conditioned, which 
seems indeed to have been prmcipally suggested to him 
by the supposed requiiements of this question He is of 
opinion that Fiee-will and Necessity are both incon- 
ceivable Free-ivill, because it supposes volitions to ori- 
ginate without cause , because it affirms an absolute com- 
mencement, which, as Avc are awaie, our author deems 
it impossible foi the humau mind to conceive On the 
other hand, the niiiid is eciuaU}" unable to conceive an 
infinite regress , a chain of causation going back to all 
etcinit}" Eoth the one and the other theoiy thus in- 
volve difficulties insuimoQiitable by the human faculties 
But, as Sir AY Hamilton has so often told us, the incon- 
ceivability of a thing by us, is no proof that it is objec- 
tively impos>ible by the laws of the universe, on the 
contrary, it often happens that both sides of an alterna- 
tive are alike incompichcnsible to us, vhile from their 
nature we are ceitaiii that the one or the other must be 
true Such an alternative, according to Sir VI Hamil- 
ton, exists between the conflicting doctrines of Free-will 
and Necessity By the law of Excluded Aliddle, one or 
other of them must be tiue, and inconceivabilitj’, as 
common to both, not operating moie against one than 
against the other, does not operate against either The 
balance, theiefore, must turn in favour of the side for 
which there is positive evidence In favour of Free-wdl 
we have the distinct testimony of consciousness ,• perhaps 
directly, though of this he speaks with some appearance 
of doubt,* but at all events, indirectly, freedom being 
implied in the consciousness of moral responsibility. As 
there ij no corresponding evidence in favour of the other 
* Foot-notes to Eeid, pp. 599, 602, C24. 
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theory, the Free-will doctrine must prevail “How* 
“ the will can possibly be free must remain to us, under 
“ the present limitation of our faculties, wholly incom- 
“ prehensible We cannot conceive absolute commence- 
“ ment , w'e cannot, therefore, conceive a free volition 
“ But as little can we conceive the alternative on which 
“ liberty is denied, on which necessity is affirmed And 
“ in favour of our moral nature, the fact that we are free 
“ IS given us in the consciousness of an uncompromising 
“ law of Duty, in tlic consciousness of our moral account- 
" ability , and this fact of libeity cannot be redargued 
“ on the ground that it i.s incomprehensible, for the 
“ doctrine of the Conditioned proves, against the neces- 
“ sitarian, that something may, nay must, be true, of 
“ which the mind is wholly unable to construe to itself 
“ the possibility, whilst it .shows that the objection of 
“ incomprehensibility ajiplics no loss to the doctrine of 
“ fatalism than to the doctrine of moral freedom.” 

The inconceivability of the Free-wiU doctrine is main- 
tained by our author, not only on the general ground 
just stated, of our incapacity to conceive an absolute 
cominencemcut, but on the further and special ground, 
that the will is deterraiued by motives. In rewriting 
the preceding pas'>age for the Appendix to his “ Discus- 
sions,” he made the following addition to it f “A de- 
“ termination by motives cannot, to our understanding, 
“ escape from necessitation Nay, were we even to 
“ admit as true, what we cannot think as possible, still 
“ the doctrine of a motiveless volition would be only 
“ casualism , and the free acts of an indifferent, are, 
“ morally and rationally, as worthless as the pre-ordered 
“ passions of a determined will | //oio, therefore, I re- 
“ peat, moral liberty is pos.sible in man or Grod, we are 
“ utterly unable speculatively to understand. But .... 

* Lectures, ii 412, 413. f Appendix to Discnssions, pp. 624, 625. 

To the same effect m another passage “ That, though inconceivable, 
“ a motiveless volition would, if conceived, be conceived as morally worth 
“ less, only shows our impotence more clearly ” (Appendix to Discussions, 
pp. 6i4. 615 ) And in a foot-note to field (p 602), “ Is tlie person an 
“ anginal undetermined cause of the determination of his will? If he be 
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“ tlie sclienie of freedom is not more inconceivable than 
“ the scheme of necessity For whilst fatalism is a 
“ recoil from the more obtrusive inconceivability of ah 
“ ahsohife comniencemcnt, on the fact of which com- 
“ mencemeiit the doctiine of libeity proceeds , the fatalist 
“ IS shown to overlook the equal, but less obtrusive, in- 
“ conceivability of an infuiiie non-commencement, on the 
“ assertion of which uoii-commencement Ins own doc- 
“ trine of iiecessit}’’ must ultimately rest ” It rests on 
no such thing, if he believes in a First Cause, which a 
Xecessitaiian may What is moic, even if he does not 
believe in a First Cause, he makes no “ assertion of non- 
commencement ,” he only declmes to make an assertion 
of coinmeucement , a distinction of which Sir W Hamil- 
ton, of all men, ought to recognise the impoitance But 
to resume the quotation “ As equally unthinkable, the 
“ two counter, the two one-sided, schemes are thus theo- 
“ retically balanced But, practically, our consciousness 
“ of the moral law, which, without a moral liberty in 
“man, would be a mendacious impeiative, gnes a de- 
“ cisive prepondeiance to the doctrine of freedom over 
“the doctime of fate We are tree in act, if we aie 
“ accountable for our actions ” 

Su’ W Hamilton is of opinion that both sides arc 
alike unsuccessful in repelhng each other's attacks The 
arguments against both are, he thinks, to the human 
faculties, irrefutable “ The champions" of the opposite 
“ doctrines are at once resistless in assault and impotent 
“ in defence Each is hewn down, and appears to die under 
“ the home thrusts of his adversary , but each again 
“ recovers hfe from the very death of his antagonist, and, 
“ to borroAv a simile, both aie like tlie heroes in Valhalla, 
“ ready in a moment to amuse themselves anew m the 
“ same bloodless and interminable conflict. The doctnne 

“ not, then he is not a/re« agent, and the scheme of Necessity is admitted 
“ If he be, in the first place, it is impossible to conceive the possibility of 
“this, and, in the second, if the fact, though inconceirable, be allowed, it 
“ IS impossible to see how a cause, undetermined by any motive, can be a 
“ rational, moral, and accountable cause.” 

* Foot-note on Seid, p. 602. 
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“ of Moral Liberty cannot be made conceivable, for we 
“ can only conceive the determined and the relative As 
“ already stated, all that can be done is to show, 1° That, 
“ for the /r/cf of Liberty, wehave immodiatolyor mediately, 
“ the evidence of Consciousness , and 2° That there are 
" among the pliainomena of mind, manj’’ facts which we 
“ ?n/'s/ admit as actual, but of whose possibility we are 
“ wholly unable to form any notion I may merely 
“ observe that the fact of ^fohon can be shown to be 
“impossible, on grounds not less strong than those on 
“ which it is attempted to disprove the fact of Liberty ” 
These “ grounds no less stiong” are the mere paralogisms 
which we examined in a icceut chapter, and mth regard 
to which oui author showed so surprising a deficiency 
in the acuteness and subtlety to be expected from the 
general quality of his mind 

Conformably to these views. Sir W Hamilton, in his 
foot-notes on Ecid, promptly puts an extinguisher on 
seveial of that philo'-opher’s arguments against the doc- 
trine of so-called Hccessit}’- When Rcid affirms that 
Motives are not causes — that they may influence to action, 
but do not act. Sir AY Hamilton observes ^ “ If Motives 
“inlliiencc to action, they must co-operate in producing a 
1 “certain efi'cch ujion the agent, and the determination to 
“ act, and to act in a cci tain manner, is that effect They 
“ are thus, on Iteid’s own view, in this relation, causes, and 
“ cjficicvi causes It is of no consequence in the argument 
, “whether motives be said to determine a man to act, or 
“ to influence (that is, to determine) him to determine 
“ himself to act ”t This is one of the neatest specimens 
in our author’s wiitmgs of a fallacy cut clean through 
by a single stroke 

Again, when Eeid says that acts are often done without 
y motive, or when there is no motive for preferring the 
eans used, rather than others by which the same end 
might have been attained. Sir W. Hamilton asks,| “Can 

• Foot-note on Reid, p 608 

t To the Biime eliect see Discussions, Appendix on Causality, p 614. 

+ Foot-note on Reid, p 609 
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“ we conceive any act of which, there was not a sufficient 
“ cause or concourse of causes why the man performed 
“it and no other? If not, call this cause, or these 
“ concauses, the motive, and there is no longer a 
“ dispute.” 

Eeid asks, “Is there no such thing as wilfulness, 
caprice, or obstinacy among mankind P” Sir W Hamil- 
ton, e contra * “But are not these all tendencies, and 
" fatal tendencies, to act or not to act P By contradistm- 
“ guishing such tendencies from motives strictly so-called, 
" or rational impulses, we do not advance a single step 
“towards rendering hbei-ty compiehensiblo ” 

According to Beid, the deteinimatioii is made by the 
man, and not by the motive “ But,” asks Sir W 
Hamilton,! “was the wan determined by no motive to 
“ that deteimination ? Was his specific volition to tins 
“ or to that without a cause ^ On the supposition tliat 
“the sum of influences (motives, dispositions, and ten- 
“ dencies) to volition A, is equal to 12, and the sum of 
“influences to counter-volition B equal to 8 — can we 
“ conceive that the deteimination of volition A slioukl 
“not be nccessaiy — We can only conceive the volition 
“B to be deteimined by supposing that the man ci cafes 
“ (calls from non-existence into existence) a ceitaiu siip- 
“plement of influences But this cieation as actual, or 
“in itself, IS inconceivable, and even to conceive the 
“ possibihty of this inconceivable act, we must sup- 
“ pose some cause by which the man is determined to 
“ exert it We thus, in ihoiujlit, never escape deterniina- 
“ tion and necessity It will be observed that I do not 
“ consider this inability to the nohon, any disproof of the 
“fact of Free-will ” Xor is it but if, as our author so 
strongly inculcates, “every} eflbrt to bring the fact of 
“liberty within the compass of our conceptions only 
“ results in the substitution in its place of some more 
“or less disguised form of necessity,” it is a strong 
indication that some form of necessity is the opinion 

* Foot-note to Eeid, p 610 t Itid p 611. 

i Lectures, i 34. 
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naturally suggested by our collective experience of 
life.* 

Sir W. Hamilton having thus, as is often the case 
(and it is one of the best things he does), saved his oppo- 
nents the trouble of answering his friends, his doctrine 
is left resting exclusively on the supports which he has 
himself provided for it. In examining them, let us place 
ourselves, in the fiist instance, completely at his point of 
view, and concede to him the coequal inconceivability 
of the conflicting hypotheses, an uncaused commence- 
ment, and an infinite regress But this choice of incon- 
ceivabilities IS not oftcied to us in the case of volitions 
only We aie held, as he not onlj' admits but contends, 
to the same alternative in all cases of causation what- 
soever But we find oui way out of the difficulty, in 
other cases, in quite a diflercnt manner In the case of 
cveiy other kind of fact, we do not elect the hypothesis 
that the event took place withuot a cause • we accept 
the other supposition, that of a regress, not indeed to 
infinity, but either geneially into the legion of the Un- 
knowable, or back to an Universal Cause, regarding 
which, as we aie only coucciiicd with it in relation to 
what it pieceded, and not as itself preceded by anything 
we can afl'oid to make a jilain avowal of our ignorance 

Now, what IS the reason, which, in the case of all 
things within the lange of our knowledge except voli- 
tions, makes us choose this side of the alternative ? 
Why do we, without sciuple, register all of them as depend- 
ing on causes, by which (to use our authoi’s language) 
they are detei mined necessarily, though, in believing 
this, we, according to Sir AV Hamilton, believe as utter 
an inconceivability as if we supposed them to take place 
without a cause ? Apparently it is because the causa- 

* So diOBcult IS it to escape from this fact, that Sir W Hamilton himself 
says ( Lectures, i 188), “ Voluntary conation is a faculty which can only 
“ be determined to energy throuirli a pain or pleasure — through an estimate 
“of the relative iioith of objects ” If I am determined to prefei iiino- 
leucc to the satislaition of a pin tieular desire, thiough an esliinate ol the 
relative worth of innocence and of the gratiUeatiou, can this estimate, 
u hile unchanged, leave me at liboiiy to choose the gratification m piefeience 
to innocence ^ 
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tion hypothesis, inconceivable as he may think it, pos- 
sesses the advantage of having experience on its side. 
And how or by what evidence does experience testify to 
it P Not by disclosing an}' nexmt between the cause and 
the effect, any Sufficient Iteason in the cause itself why 
the effect should follow it No philosopher now niake.'i 
this supposition, and Sir W. Hamilton positively dis- 
claims it "VVliat experience makes known, is the fact of 
.111 invariable sequence between eveiy event and some 
special combination of antecedent conditions, in siuli 
sort that whciever and whenever that union of antece- 
dents exists, the event does not fail to occui Any w/m/ 
in the case, any necessity, other than the unconditional 
universality of the f.ict, we know nothing of Still, 
this a posteiioii “ docs,” though not confiiincd by an ii 
prion “ must,” decides our choice between tlietwo incon- 
eeivables, and leads ns to the belief that every event 
within the phanioiiienal universe, except human \oli- 
tions, is deteiiuined to take place by a cause Now, the 
so-called Necessitaiians demand the application of the 
same rule of judginent to our volitions I’liey niaintaiu 
that there is the same c\ideiice foi it They affiiin, as 
a truth of expeiieiice, tha t i olitio nswclo. in point ol fact, 
foIlovL-fliieiiniiiato moiid antcgedenjis with the same 
uniformity, and '[when xvc have sufficient kiiowdedgc of 
the circumstances) wffli the same ccitainty, as ph}sic'al 
effects follow their physical causQs These moial ante- 
cedents are desires, avcisions, habits, and dispositions, 
combined witlj oiitw'aid circumstances suifed to call those 
internal incentNes into action All these again aie 
effects of causes, those .of them which are mental being 
consequences of education, and of other moial and jihy- 
Bical influences This is what Necessitarians affii-m and 
they cour^ every possible mode in which its truth can be 
\ x'erified ‘They test it by each person’s observation of 
Ins ow n volitions They test it by each person’s obser- 
vation of the voluntary actions of those wutli wdioiii he 
conies into contact, and by the power which every one 
has of foreseeing actions, with a degree of exactness 
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proportioned to liis previous experience and kuowledfje 
of tlio agents, and with a certainty often quite equal to 
that with which we predict the commonest physical events. 
Tliey test it furtlier, hy the statistical results of the oh- ' 
servation of human beings acting in numhei s sufficient to 
eliminate the influences which operate only on a few, and 
which on a large scale neutialize one another, leaving the 
total result about the same as if the volitions of the whole 
mass had been affected 113' such only of the determining 
causes as weie common to them all In cases of this 
de'^cription the lesiilts are as uniform, and may be as 
.iccuiatel3' foietold, <is m an}*^ ph3'sical eiujiiiries in which 
the clleet depends upon a multiplicity of causes The 
cases in wliicli volitions seem too unceitam to admit of 
being conlidentl}' predicted, aie those in which our 
knowledge of the influences anteicdently in operation is 
so incomplete, tlut with equally imperfect data there 
would bo the same uncert.iinl3’ in the predictions of the 
astiononicr and the chemist On those grounds it is 
cuntended that oui choice between the conflicting incon- 
ceiv.ibles should be the same in the case of volitions 
as of all other plijcnomeua , we must reject equally in 
^ both cases the hj'pothesis of spontaneonsiiess, and con- 
' sider them all as caused A volition is a moral effect, 

' u Inch lollou s the conesponding 11101 al causes as cer- 
taiulj'- and invariably as phj'sical effects follow their phy- 
sical causes Whether it must do so, I acknowledge 
mj'self to be entirolj'^ ignorant, be the phaenonienon moral 
or plijsical, and I condemn, accordingly, the word 
hfece&sitjr as applied to eithei case All 1 know is, that 
it always dues 

This aiguincnt from experience Sir W Hamilton 
passes unnoticed, but urges, on the opposite side of the 
question, the argument from Consciousness. We are 
conscious, he affirms, either of our freedom, or at all 
events (it is odd th.it, on his theory, there should be anj' 
doubt) of something which implies fieedom If this is 
true, our internal consciousness tells us one thing, .md the 
whole outwai’d experience of the human race tells another. 
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This is surely a very unfortunate predicntnent we are in, 
and a sore trial to the puzzled metaphysician. Philo- 
sophy is far from having so easy a business before her as 
our author thinks the arbiter Consciousness is by no 
means invoked to turn the scale between two equally 
balanced difficulties , on the contrary, she has to sit in 
judgment between herself and a complete Induction 
from experience Consciousness, it will probably be 
said, IS the best evidence , and so it would be, it we 
were always certain what is Consciousness But while 
tlieie are so many varying testimonies respecting tins , 
when Sir IV. Hamilton can himself saj','^ “ many pliilo- 
“ sopliers have attempted to establish, on the principles 
“of common sense, pioiiositions which are not original 
“ data of consciousness, while the original data ot coii- 
“sciousness from which these propositions wcie derived. 


"and to winch they oived all then necessity and tiutli, 
“these same philosophers were (stiange to say) not 
“ disposed to admit when M Cousin and nearly all 
Grermany find the Infinite and the Absolute in Conscious- 
ness, Sir AV Hamilton thinking them utteily lepugnant 
to it, when philosopheis, tor many generations, fancied 
that they had Abstract Ideas — that they could conceive 


a triangle which was neither equilateral, isosceles nor 
scalene,! winch Sir AV Hamilton and all other people 


now consider to be simply ab.sui d , with all these con- 
flicting opinions respecting the things to which Con- 
sciousness testifies, what is the perplexed inquirer to 


* Dissertations on Brid, p 74!) 

f “ Does it not requ.re," says Luckc (Essay on the Human Under- 
standing;, Book IV chap 7, sect 9), “ some pains and skill to form the 
“ general idea of a triangle (n Inch yet is none ot the moat abstract, com- 
" prehensive, and difficult?) for it muH be neitlier obliciuc nor lectangle, 
“neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalene, but all and none of these at 
“once In effect, it is something imperfect, that cannot exist, an idea 
“wherein some parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put 
“ together “ Yet this union of contradictory elements such a philosopher 
as JjOtke nas able to fancy that he conceived I scarcely know a more 
striking example of the tendency of the human mind to believe that things 
can exist separately because they can be sepaiately named, a tendency 
strong enough, in this case, to make a mind like Locke's believe itself 
to be coiisci'ius of that which by the Ians of mind cannot be a subject of 
conscKiusneas to any one 
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think P Poes all philosophy end, as in our author’s 
opinion Hume believed it to do, in a persistent contra- 
diction between one of our mental faculties and another? 
AVe shall find, there is a solution, which relieves the 
human mind from this embairassnient namely, that the 
question to u hich experience says yes, and that to which 
consciousness saj's no, are diflerent questions 

Let us cross-examine the alleged testimony of con- 
sciousness And, first, it is left in some uncertainty by 
(Sir AV Hamilton whether Consciousness makes only 
one deliverance on the subject, or two whether we are 
conscious only of moial responsibility, in which free-will 
IS implied, or are cliiectly conscious of free-will In his 
Lectures, Sir AA^. Hamilton speaks only of the first In 
the notes on Leid, which were written subsequently, he 
seems to affirm both, but the latter of the two in a 
doubtful and hesitating manner so difficult, in reality, 
does ho find it to ascei tain ivith certainty ivhat it is that 
Consciousness certifies But as there are many who 
maintain with a confidence far greater than his, that 
w’e are directly conscious of free -will, it is necessary to 
examine that question 

To be conscious of li ec-will, must mean, to be conscious, 

' before I have decided, that I am able to decide either 
way. Exception may be taken in hmine to the use of 
the wmrd consciousness in such an application. Con- 
sciousness tells me what I do or feel. But what I am 
abJo to do, IS not a subject of consciousness Conscious- 
ness IS not prophetic , we are conscious of wdiat is, not 

Mr. Mnnsel, amon!' others, makes the assertion in tlie broadest form 
it IS Ctipable of, s.ij ini', “ In erery art ot Tolitioii, I am fully conseions 
“ tliat I Clin at this moment act iii either of t«o nays, and that, all the 
“ antecedent ph.£nonicua being precisely the same, 1 may determine one 
“ a ay to-day and another way to-morrow.” (Prolegomena Logica, p 152 ) 
wYcs, though the antecedent 2iha!n<5meDa remain the same ; but not if my 
judgment of the antecedent phomomena remains the same If my condui t 
changes, either the external inducements or my estimate of them must 
have changed 

Mr Mnnsel (as I hare already observed) goes so far as to maintain that 
our immediate intuition of Pon cr is given us by the ego producing iti on n 
volitions, not by its volitions producing bodily movements (I'p. 139 llO, 
and 161). 
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of what will or can be We never know that we are 
able to do a tbing, except from having done it, or some- 
thing equal and similar to it. We should not know 
that we were capable of action at all, if we had never 
acted Having acted, we know, as far as that experience 
leaches, how we are able to act, and this knowledge, 
when it has become familiar, is often confoniiclcd witli, 
and called by the name of, consciousness But it does 
not deiive any mciease of authority fiom being mis- 
named , its truth is not supreme over, but depends on, 
cxpeiience If our so-called consciousness of wh.it we 
are able to do is not borne out by experience, it is a 
delusion. It has no title to credence but as an inter- 
pietation of experience, and if it is a false iiiterpietatioii, 
it must give way 

But this conviction, whether termed consciousness or 
only belief, that our will is tree — what is it^ Of \sbat 
are w e convinced ^ I am told that whether I decide to 
do or to abstain, I feel that I could have decided the 
other way I ask my coiisciousiiebs what I do feel, and 
I find, indeed, that I feel (or am comiiicod) that I couhl 
have chosen the other couise // I had pnjennl ?/, but 
not that I could have chosen one course while I picferied 
the other When I say preferred, I of course include 
with the thing itself, all that accompanies it I know 
that I can, because I know that I often do, elect to do 
one thing, when I should have prefeired another in itself, 
apait from its consequences, or fioin a moral law which 
it violates And this prefeience for a thing in itself, 
abstractedly from its accompaniineiits, is often loosely 
described as preference for the thing It is this iiiipie- 
cise mode of speech which makes it not seem absuid to 
say that I act in opposition to my preference , that I do 
one thing when I would rather do another , that my con- 
science prevails over my desires — as if conscience weie 
not itself a desire — the desire to do right Take any 
alternative say to murder or not to murder I am 
told, that if I elect to murder, I am conscious that I 
could have elected to abstain but am I conscious that 
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I could have abstained if my aversion to the crime, and 
111} dread of its consequences, had been weaker than the 
temptation P If I elect to abstain ■ in what sense am I 
conscious that I could have elected to commit the crime ? 
O11I3’ if I had desii ed to commit it with a desire stronger 
than my hoiTor of muider, not Avith one less strong 
AVlicn we think of ouisclves hypothetically as having 
acted otheiwise than Ave did, Ave ahvays suppose a differ- 
ence in the antecedents aa'c pictui’e ourselves as having 
known soinctliing that Ave did not know, or not known 
something that Ave did know , Avhicli is a difference in 
the external motives , or us having desired something, 
or disliked something, more or Icss than we did , which 
IS a difference in the internal motiA’es 

I theiefoie dispute altogether that we are conscious ot 
being able to act in opposition to the strongest present 
desiie or aversion The difference between a bad and a 
good man is not that the latter acts in opposition to his 
strongest desires , it is that his desire to do right, and 
his aveisioii to doing wrong, arc strong enough to over- 
come, and in the case of perfect virtue, to silence, any 
oilier desire 01 aieision which mu}' conflict witli them. 
It IS because this slate of mind is possible to human 
*iiatuie, that human beings aie capable of luoial govern- 
ment and moial education consists in subjecting them 
to tile discipline aaIucIi has most tendency to bring them 
iiito tins state The object of nioial education is to 
educate the Avill hut the will cau only be educated 
lluoiigh the desires and lumrsions , by eradicating or 
w'eakeiung such of them as are likeliest to lead to evil , 
exalting to the Inghest pitch the desire of right conduct 
and the aveision to Aviong, cultivating all other desires 
and aversions of winch the ordinary operation is auxiliary 
ito right, while discountenancing so immoderate an in- 
dulgence of them, as might render them too powerful to 
be overcome by the moral sentiment, when they chance 
to be in opposition to it The other requisites arc, a 
clear intellectual standard of right and wrong, that luoial 
dcsiie and aversion may act in the proper places, and 
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such general mental habits as shall prevent moral consi- 
derations from being forgotten or overlooked, in cases to 
which they are rightly apj)licable 

Eejectmg, then, the figment of a direct consciousness 
of the freedom of the will, in other words, our ability to 
will in opposition to our strongest preference , it remains 
to consider whether, as affirmed by Sir AV Hamilton, a 
freedom of this kind is implied in what is called our 
consciousness of moral responsibility There must be 
something vci y plausible m this opinion, since it is shared 
even by Necessitarians Many of these — in particular 
Air Owen and his followers — from a recognition ot the 
fact that volitions are effects of causes, have been led to 
denj' human responsibility I do not mean that they de- 
nied moial distinctions Few persons have had a stronger 
sense of light and wrong, or been moie devoted to the 
things they deemed right AAniat they denied was the 
iightfulncss of inflicting punishment A man’s actions, 
they said, are the result of his cluiractci, and he is not 
the author of his own chaiacter It is made /fn him, 
not hi) him There is no justice in punishing him for 
what he cannot help AVe should try to convince or 
persuade him that he Jiad better act m a diffcient man- 
ner , and should educate all, especially the 3 oiiiig, 111 the 
habits and dispositions which lead to well-doing though 
how this IS to be effected williont anj"^ use whatevei of 
punishment as a means of education, is a question they 
liave failed to resolve The coiilusion of ideas, which 
makes the subjection of human volitions to the law of 
Causation seem inconsistent ivitli accountability, must 
thus be very natural to the human mind , but this maj' 
be said of a thousand errors, and even of some merely 
verbal fallacies. In the present case there is more than 
a verbal fallacy, but verbal fallacies also contribute their 
part 

AVhat is meant by moral responsibility ? Eesponsi- 
bility means punishment A¥^lien we are said to have 
the feeling of being morally responsible for onr actions, 
the idea of being punished for them is uppermost in the 
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speaker’s mind But the feeling of liability to punish- 
ment IS of two kinds It may mean, expectation that 
if we act in a certain manner, punishment will actually 
he inflicted upon us, by our fellow cieatures or by a 
Supieme Power Or it may only mean, being conscious 
that we shall deseive that infliction. 

The first of these cannot, in any correct meaning of 
the teim, be designated as a consciousness If we believe 
tliat we shall be punished for doing wrong, it is because 
the belief has bei'ii taught to us by our parents and 
tutors, or by our religion, or is geneially held by those 
who suriound us, or becaii.se we have ourselves come to 
the conclusion by rea.soning, or from the experience of 
life. This IS not Consciousnc.ss. And, by whatever name 
it IS called, its evidence is not dependent on any theory 
of the spoiitanoouMiess of volition The punishment 
of guilt in another i\ oild is believed with undoubting con- 
viction by Turkish fatalists, and by professed Christians 
who are not only Kecessitarians, but believe that the 
majority of mankind weie divinel}'’ predestined from all 
eternity to sni and to be punished for sinning It 
is not, tlierefoie, the belief that we shall be made ac- 
couiitalile, Avhich can he deemed to require or presuppose 
the frcc-Avill hypothesis , it is the belief that we ought 
so to lie, that ive aie justly accountable, that guilt de- 
serves punishment It is here that the main issue is 
joined betiveen tlie two opinions 

In discussing it, there is no need to postulate any 
theory respecting the natuie or criterion of moral dis- 
tinctions It inatteis not, for this purpose, whether the 
nght and wTong of actions depends on the consequences 
they tend to produce, or on an inherent quality of the 
actions themselves It is indifl'erent whether we are 
utilitarians or anti-utilitarians , whether our ethics rest 
qn intuition or on experience. It is sufficient if we be- 
lieve that there is a diflerence between nght and wrong, 
and a natural reason for preferring the former, that 
people in general, unless when they expect personal 
benefit from a wrong, naturally and usually prefer what 
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they think to he right whether because we are all de- 
pendent for what makes existence tolerable, upon the 
right conduct of other people, while their wrong conduct 
is a standing menace to our security, or for some moie 
mystical and transcendental reason. 'Whatever be tlie 
cause, we are entitled to assume the fact and its conse- 
quence IS, that whoever cultivates a disposition to wi ong, 
places Ins mind out of sjunpatliy with the rest oC his 
fellow' creatures, and if the}' are aw'are of liis disposition, 
becomes a natuial object of their active dislike He not 
onlj' forfeits the pleasure of their good wull, and the 
benefit of their good offices, excejit when coiiipassion for 
tlie liuman bcinjr is stioii^ei than distaste towards tlie 
wrougdoci , but he also lenders himself lialile to what- 
evpi they may think it necessary to do iii older to pro- 
tect themsehcs against him, w'hicli may pi obably include 
punishment, as such, and will ceitamly in\ol\c much 
that IS equivalent m its opeiatioii on liimself In this 
way he is certain to be made accountable, at Ica'-t to his 
fellow creatures, through the normal action of their 
natural sentiments. And it is well w'orth cousideiation, 
whether the piactical expectation of being thus called to 
account, has not a great deal to do w'lth the inteiiial 
ieeling of being accountable , a leeliiig, assuredly, ivliich 
is seldom found existing in any stiength in the absence 
of that practical expectation It is not usually found 
that Oriental despots, who cannot be called to account 
by anybody, have much consciousness of being morally 
accountable And (what is still moie significant) in so- 
cieties in which caste or class distinctions aie really 
strong — a state so strange to us now, that we seldom 
realize it in its full force — it is a matter of daily expe- 
nence that persons may show the strongest sense of moral 
accountability as regards their equals, who can make 
them accountable, and not the smallest vestige of a 
similar feeling towards their inferiors who cannot 

Another fact which it is of importance to keep in 
view, IS, that the highest and strongest sense of the 
worth of goodness, and the odiousness of its opposite. 
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is pcrfectl}" compatible with, even the most exaggerated 
form of Fatalism Suppose that there were two peculiar 
breeds of human beings, — one of them so constituted from 
tlie beginning, that however educated or treated, nothing 
could prevent them from always feeling and acting so as 
to be a blessing to all whom they approached , another, 
of such original pcrvcisity of natuie that neither educa- 
tion nor punislimeiit could inspire them with a feeling of 
duty, or pi event them from being active in evil doing 
Neither of these laces of human beings would have free- 
will , yet the former would be honoured as demigods, 
while the hitter would be regarded and treated as noxious 
beasts : not punished pei baps, since nunishment would 
have no clfcct on them, and it might be thought wrong 
to indulge the mcie instinct of vengeance but kept 
carefully at a distance, and killed like other dangerous 
creatures when there was no other convenient way ot 
being rid of them We thus see that even under the 
utmost possible exaggeration of the doctrine of Neces- 
sity, the distinction between moral good and evil m con- 
duct would not only subsist, but would stand out in a 
more iiiarkod nniiner than now, when the good and the 
wicked, howe\ ei unlike, aie still regarded as of one com- 
mon nature 

33ut these considerations, though pertinent to the sub- 
ject, do not touch the root of the difficult}^ The real 
question is one ohjustice — the legitimacy of retribution, 
or punishment On the theory of Necessity (we are told) 
man cannot help acting as he does , and it cannot be 
just that he should be punished for what he cannot 
help 

Not if the expectation of jiunishment enables him to 
help it, and is the only means by which he can be enabled 
:^to help it ? 

To say that he cannot help it, is true or false, accord- 
ing to the qualification with which the assertion is accom- 
panied Supposing him to be of a vicious disposition, 
he cannot help doing the criminal act, if he is allowed 
to believe that he will be able to commit it unpunished. 
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If, on tlie contrary, the impression is strong in his mind 
that a heavy punishment will follow, he can, and in most 
cases does, help it. 

The question deemed to be so puzzling is, how punish- 
ment can be justified, if men’s actions are determined by 
motives, among which motives puiiishraent is one A 
moie difficult question would be, how it can be justified 
if they aie not so determined Punishment proceeds on 
the a^'Suniption that the will is governed by motives If 
puiiishineut liad no power of acting on the will, it would 
he illegitimate, however natural might he the iiielmatioii 
to inflict it Just so far as the will is supposed fiee, 
that is, capable ot acting affniiibt motives, punishment is 
disappointed of its object, and deprived ol‘ its justifi- 
cation. 

There are two ends which, on the Necessitarian theory, 
are sufiicieiit to justify puinshment the benefit of the 
oflender himself, and the piotection of otheis The first 
justifies it, because to benefit a poison cannot be to do 
him an injuiy To punish him for his own good, pro- 
vided the inflictor has any propei title to constitute 
himself a judge, is no moie unjust liian to admiin.stcr 
medicine As far, indeed, as respects the criminal him- 
self, the theory of punialirneut is, that by counterbalanc- 
ing the influence of present temptations, or acquired bad 
habits, it restores the mind to that normal preponder- 
ance of the love of light, which the best moralists and 
theologians consider to constitute the tiue definition of 
our fieedom In its other aspect, punishment is a pre- 
caution taken by society in self-defence To make this 
just, the only condition required is, that the end which 
society is attempting to entoice by punishment, sliould 
be a just one. Used as a means of aggression by society 
on the just rights of the individual, punishment is un- 
just Used to protect the just rights of others against 

* “ La liberty, complete, ruelle. de Vliomme, est la perfection Imm.iine, le 
but 3. attoindre ” Iron a paper by AT Albert llerille, in the Iteoue 
Gennamque tor September 1863, m whiLb the qiieatiou ot fiec-will is 
discussed (tliougli only parentlietically) nitb a good sense and philosophy 
seldom found in recent vrritiugs on that subject 
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unjust aggression by the offender, it is just. If it is 
possible to have just rights, it cannot be unjust to 
defend them Free-will or no free-will, it is just to punish 
so far as is necessary for this purpose, exactly as it is 
just to put a wild beast to death (without unnecessary 
suffering) for the same object 

Now, the primitive consciousness we are said to have, 
that we are accountable for om- actions, and that if we 
violate the rule of right we shall deserve punishment, I 
contend is nothing else than our knowledge that punish- 
ment will be just , that by such conduct we shall place 
ourselves in the position in which our fellow creatures, 
or the Deity, or both, will natiiially, and may justlj’’, 
inflict pumsliment upon us By using the word jiiMi/, 
I am not assuming, in the explanation, the thing I profess 
to explain As before observed, I am entitled to postu- 
late the leality, and the knowledge and feeling, of moral 
distinctions These, it is both evident metajfliysically 
and notoiious liistorically, are independent of any theory 
concerning the will We are supposed capable of under- 
standing that other people have rights, and all that 
follows lioni this The mind which possesses this idea, 
if capable of placing itself at the jjoint of view of another 
person, must recognise it as just that others should pro- 
tect themselves against any disposition on his part to 
infiingc their rights , and he will do so the more readily, 
because he also has rights, and liis rights continually re- 
quire the same protection This, I maintain, is our feel- 
ing of accountability, in so far as it can be separated 
from the prospect of being actually called to account. 
No one who undeistands the power ot the principle of 
association, can doubt its sufficiency to create out of these 
elements the whole of the feeling of which we are con- 
scious To rebut this view of the case would require 
Dositive evidence , as, for example, if it could be proved 
ttiat the feeling of accountability precedes, in the order 
of development, all experience of punishment. No such 
evidence has been produced, or is producible Owing to 
the hmited accessibility to observation of the mental 
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processes of infancy, direct proof can as lUtle be pro- 
duced on tlie other side but if there is any validity in 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Laiv of Parcimony, we ought not to 
assume any mental phamoincnon as an ultimate fact, 
which can he accounted for by other known properties of 
our mental nature. 

T ask all}’- one who thinks that the justice of punish- 
ment IS not sufficiently vindicated by its being lor tlie 
protection of just rights, how he reconciles his sense of 
]ustice to the punishment of crimes committed in obedi- 
ence to a perverted conscience ? Eavaillac, and Baltliasai 
Gerald, did not regaid themselves as ciimiiuils, but as 
heroic martyis It they weie justly put to death, the 
justice of puuislnnent has nothing to do with the state 
of mind of the ottender, fuitlier than as tins may atl'cct 
the efficacy of puni-liment as a means to its end It is 
impossible to assoit the justice of punishment for ciimes 
of fanaticism, on any other giound than its necessity for 
the attainment of a just end If that is not a jiistitica- 
tion, there is no justification All other imaginary justi- 
fications bleak doun in their application to this case 

If, indeed, punishment is inllictod foi any other reason 
than in older to opeiate on the mil, if its purpose be 
other than that of improving the culpiit himself, or 
securing the just rights of others against unjust iiola- 
tion, then, I admit, the case is totally alteied If any 
one thinks that theic is justice in the infliction of pui- 
poseless suffering, that tlicie is a natural affinity be- 
tween the two ideas of guilt and punishment, ivlucli 
makes it intrinsically fitting that wherever there has 
been guilt, pain should be inflicted by way of retribu- 
tion , I acknowledge that I can find no argument to 
justify punishment inflicted on this principle. As a 
legitimate satisfaction to feelings of indignation and re- 
sentment which are on the whole salutary and woithy 
of cultivation, I can in certain cases admit it ; but here 
it is still a means to an end The merely retributive 
view of punishment derives no justification from the 
doctrine 1 support But it derives quite as little from 
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the free-will doctrine Suppose it true that the will .of 
a malefactor, when he committed an offence, was free, 
or in other words, that he acted badly, not because he 
was of a bad disposition, but for no reason in particular : 
it is not easy to deduce fiom this the conclusion that it 
is just to punish him Tliat his acts were beyond the 
command of motives might be a good reason for keep- 
ing out of his way, or placing him under bodily re- 
stiaint, but no reason for inflicting pain upon him, 
when that pain, by supposition, could not operate as a 
deteri mg motive 

While the doctrine I advocate does not support the 
idea that punisliment in mere retaliation is justifiable, 
it at the same time fully accounts for the general and 
natural sentiment of its being so From our earliest 
childhood, the ideas of doing ivrong and of punishment 
are jiresontod to our mind together, and the intense 
character of the impressions causes the association be- 
tween them to attain the highest degree of closeness and 
intimacy Is it stiange, or unlike the usual processes of 
the human mind, that in these circumstances we should 
retain the feeling, and forget the reason on which it is 
grounded? J3ut ivliy do I speak of forgetting? In 
most cases the icasoii has never, in our early educataon, 
been presented to the mind The only ideas presented 
have been those of mong and punishment, and an insepar- 
able association has been created between these directly, 
without the help of any intervening idea This is quite 
enough to make the spontaneous feelings of mankind 
regal d punishment and a wrongdoer as naturally fitted 

* Sevcrnl of Sir W Hamilton's admissions are stroni; aifruments against 
the alleged self-evident connexion between free-iviU and accountability 
We have found him affirming that a volition not determined by motives 
‘would, if conceived, be conceived ss morally worthless," that “the free 
‘acts of an indifferent, are, morally -and rationally, as worthless as the 
‘preordained pasBions of a determined, will ," and that “it is impossible 
‘ to sec how a cause, undetermined by any niotn e, can be a rational, moral, 

‘ and accountable cause ” If all this be so, there can be no inluilive per- 
ception of a necessary connexion between free -will and morality , it would 
appear, on the contrary, that we are iiatuially unable to recognise an act as 
moral, if it is, in the sense of the theory, free 

L L 
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to each other — as a conjunction appropriate in itself, 
independently of any consequences Even Sir W. Hamil- 
ton recognises as one of the common sources of error, 
that “ the associations of thought are mistaken for the 
connexions of existence If this is true anyivhcic, it 

15 truest of all in the associations into which emotions 
enter A strong feeling, directly excited bj' an object, i^ 
felt (except when contradicted by the feelings of other 
people) as its own sufficient justification — no inoie re- 
quiring the support of a reason than the fiict that ginger 

16 hot in tlie mouth and it almost requires a pliilo- 
soplier, to recogni«e the need of a reason for his feehng«, 
unless be has been under the jnactical necessity of justi- 
fying them to poisons by whom they aie not shared 

That a person holding ii hat is called the Noeessitariaii 
doctrine should on that account that it would be 
unjust to punish him for his wrong actions, scorns to mo 
the veriest of clumeias Yes, if he really “could not 
help” acting as he did, that is if his vill could not have 
helped it, if he uas under ph3-Mcal cunstiaint, or under 
the action of such a violent motive that no fear of punish- 
ment could have any cflect, which, if cajiable ol being 
ascertained, is a just giound of exemption, and is the 
reason wlij’’ by the laws of most countiies people aio not 
punished for what they were compelled to do by iniinc- 
diate danger of death But if the criminal was in a state 
capable of being operated upon by the fear of punish- 
ment, no metaphj'sical objection, I believe, will make 
him feel his punishment unjust Heithcr will he feel 
that because his act was the consequence of motives, 
operating upon a certain mental dispositiun, it was not 
his own fault Eoi, first, it was at all events his own 
defect or infirmity, for which the expectation of punish- 
ment is the appropriate cure And secondly, the word 
fault, so far from being inapplicable, is the specific name 
for the kind of defect or infirmity which he has dis- 
plaj'ed — ^insufficient love of right and aversion to wrong 
The weakness of these feelings or their strength is in 
* Lectarea, iii. 47. 
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every one’s mind the standard of fault or merit, of de- 
grees of fault and dcgices of raeiit Whether we are 
judging of particular actions, or of the character of a 
person, we are wholl}’^ guided by the indications afforded 
of the energy of these influences If the desire of right 
and aversion to wiong hive yielded to a small tempta- 
tion, we judge them to he weak, and our disapprobation 
is strong If the temptation to which thej’^ have 3uelded 
is so great that even shoiig feelings of Mituc might have 
succumbed to it, our moral reprobation is less intense 
If, again, the moral dcsiius and aversions have prevailed, 
hut not over a veiy strong force, we boll tlut the action 
was good, but tliai tlicre was little merit in it , and our 
estimate of the merit rises, in exact proportion to the 
greatness of tlie obstacle which tlic moral feeling proved 
sti ong enough to oveicomc 

hlr Maiiscl" has famished what lie tliinks a refutation 
of the Necessitarian argument, of which it is as well to 
take notice, tlio moic so, perhaps, as it is directed against 
some remarks on the subject by the pi csent writer in a 
former work f reniaiks winch were not intended as an 
argument for so-called Necessity, hut only to place the 
iiatuie and meaning of tliat ill-iindoistood doctrine in a 
truer ligiit With this purpose in view, it was re- 
maikod that " bj' sajung that a man’s actions iiecessarilj’- 
“ follow from his chaiactcr, all that is really meant (for 
“ no more is meant in aiij*^ case whatever of causation) is 
“ that lie invariablj' does act in conformitv- to his character, 
" and tliat any one whq thorouglilj'^ knew his character, 
“ could certaiiilj’ predict how he would act in any sup- 
“ posable case No moie than this is contended for bj" 
“ anj" one hut an Asiatic fatalist ” “ And no more 

“ than this,” observes Mr. Mansel, “ is needed to con- 
“ struct a system of fatalism as rigid as any Asiatic can 
“ desire ” 

Mr Mansel is mistaken in thinking that the doctrine 
of the causation of human actions is fatalism at all, or re- 

* Prolegomena Logica, Note C at the end 
t System of Logie, Book vi ch 2, 

L L 2 
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sembles fatalibm in any of its moral or intellectual effects. 
To call it by that name is to break down a fundamental 
distinction Eeal fatalism is of two kinds. Pure, or 
Asiatic fatalism, — thefatalism of the CEdipus, — holds that 
our actions do not dejiend ujion our desues 'Whatcv^or 
our wishes may be, a superior power, or an abstract 
destiny, will ovei rule them, and compel us to act. not as 
we dcsiie, but in the manner predestined Our love ot 
yood and hatred of evil are of no efficacy, and though in 
themselves they may be virtuous, as far as conduct is 
concerned it is unavailing to cultivate them The other 
kind. Modified Fatalism I will call it, holds that our 
actions are detci mined by our will, our will by our 
desiies, and our desires b}' the joint influence of the 
motives jircsented to us and of our individual character , 
but that, our character having been made for us and not 
by us, we aic not responsible foi it, nor for the actions it 
leads to, and should in a am attempt to alter them The 
true doctrine of the Causation of human actions main- 
tains, in opposition to both, that not only our conduct, 
but our character, is in part amenable to our will , that 
we can, by employing the proper means, iinpiove our 
character, and that if om- chaiacter is such that while 
it remains what it is, it necessitates us to do wiong, it 
will be just to apply motives which will necessitate us to 
strive for its improvement, and so emancipate ourselves 
from the other necessity in other woids, i\ c arc under a 
moral obligation to seek the iniproi ement of our moral 
character. We shall not indeed do so unless we desiie 
our improvement, and desire it moie than we dislike the 
means which must be employ cd for the purpose But 
does Mr Mansel, or any other of the fiee-will philoso- 
phers, think that we can will the means if we do not 
desire the end, or if our desire of the end is weaker than 
our aversion to the means ? 

Mr Mansel is more rigid in his ideas of what the free- 
will theory requires, than one of the most eminent of 
the thiiikei’s who have adopted it According to Mr 
Mansel, the belief that whoever knew perfectly our 
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character and onr circumstances could pj-edict our actions, 
amounts to Asiatic fatalism According to Kant, in his 
Metaphysics of Ethics, such capability of prediction is 
quite compatible with the freedom of the will This 
seems, at fiist sight, to be an admission of everything 
winch the rational supporters of the opposite theory 
could desire But Kant avoids this consequence, by 
changing(as lawyers would «ay) the venue of free -will, from 
our actions genorallj'-, to the formation of our character. 
It is ill that, he thinks, we are free, and he is almost 
willing to admit that while our character is what it is, 
our actions are necessitated by it In drawing this dis- 
tinction, the philosopher of Konigsberg saves incon- 
venient facts .it the expense of the consistency of his 
tlieoiy There cannot be one theory for one kind of 
voluutaiy actions, and another theory for the other 
kinds "When we voluiitaiil}' excit ourselves, as it is 
our duty to do, foi the impiovenient of our character, or 
when we act iii a manner which (either consciously on 
our part or unconsciously) deteriorates it, these, like all 
other voluutaiy acts, piesuppose that tlieic was already 
something in our character, or in that comlnned with 
our cucumstallce^, which led us to do so, and accounts 
for our doing .so The peison, thciefore, who is sup- 
posed able to pi edict our actions from our character as it 
now IS, would, under the same conditions of perfect 
knon ledge, be equally able to predict what we should do 
to change our chaiacter and if this be the meaning of 
necessity, that part of our conduct is as necessary as all 
the rest If necessity means more than this abstract 
possibility of being foieseen, if it means any mysterious 
compulsion, apart from simple invariability of sequence, 
I deny it as strenuously as any one. To enforce this 
distinction was the principal object of the remarks 
which Mr. Mansel has criticised If an unessential dis- 
tinction from Mr Hansel’s point of view, it is essential 
from mine, and of supreme importance in a practical 
aspect 

The free-wiU metaphysicians have made little endea- 
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voiir to prove that we can will in opposition to our 
strongest desire, but have strenuously maintained that 
we can will when we have no strongest desire With 
this view Dr Reid formerly, and Mr Mansel now, have 
thrown in the teeth of Isecessitariaiis the famous asinm 
Buudcun If. say they, the will weie solely determined 
by motives, the ass, between two bundles of hay exactly 
alike, and equally distant from him, would remain un- 
decided until he died of hunger From Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s notes on this chapter of Reicl,’'' I infer that he did 
not countenance this argument , and it is surprising 
that writers of talent should have seen anything iii it I 
wave the objection that if it applies at all, it proves that 
the ass also has free-will , for perhaps he has But the 
ass, it IS affirmed, would starve hofoie he decided Yes, 
possibly, if he remained all the tune in a fixed attitude 
of deliberation, if he never for an instant ceased to 
balance one against another the rival attractions, and if 
they really ivcre so exactly equal that no dwelling on 
them could detect aiij'' difl'ereuce. But this is not the 
way in wdiich things take place on our planet From 
mere lassitude, il from no other cause, he would iiiteimit 
the process, and cease thinking of the iival objects at 
all until a moment ariived when he n ould be seeing or 
thinking of one only, and that fact, combined with the 
sensation of hunger, would deteimiiie him to a decision. 

But the argument on which Mr Mansel lays most stress 
(it IS also one of Reid’s) is the following Necessitarians 
say that the will is governed by the strongest motive 
“ but I only know the strength of motives in relation to 
“ the will by the test of ultimate prevalence , so that 
“ this means no more than that the prevaihug motive 
“ prevails.” I have heretofore complimented Mr. Mansel 
on seeing farther, in some things, than his master. In 
the present instance I am compelled to remark, that he 
has not seen so far Sir W Hamilton was not the man 
to neglect an argument hke this, had theie been no 
flaw in it The fact is that there are two. Fust, those 
* Pp. 609-611. 
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wlio say that the will follows the strongest motive, do 
not mean the motive which is strongest in relation to 
the will, or in other words, that the will follows what 
it docs follow They mean the motive which is strongest 
in relation to jiani and pleasui’e , since a motive, being 
a desire or aversion, is piopoitional to the pleasantness, 
as conceived by us, ot the thing desired, or the pain- 
fulness of the thing shunned And when what was at 
fiist a direct impulse towards pleasure, or recoil froni 
pain, has passed into a habit or a fixed purpose, then 
the strength of the motive means the completeness and 
promptitude of the association which has been formed 
between an idea and an outward act This is the first 
answer to .Mr .Maiisel 'J’he second is, that even sup- 
posing thcie were no te.Nt of the strength of motives but 
their ellect on tlio u'lll, the pioposition that the will fol- 
lows the strongest motive would not, as Mr Maiisel 
supposes, be identical and unmeaning ^V'esay, without 
absuidlty, that if two weights arc placed in opposite 
scales, tlie heavier will hit the other up , yet we mean 
nothing by the lieaiier, except the weight which will 
hit up the other The proposition, neverthele.ss, is not 
unmcaniiig, ibr it sigiiihes that iii inaii}'^ or most cases 
there is a hca\iei, and that this is alway» the same one, 
not one or the other as it may hajipen In like manner, 
even if the stiongest motive meant only the motive 
ivhicli piei'ails, yet if there is a prevaihiig motive — ^if, 
all other antecedents being the same, the motive which 
prevails to-day will prevail to-morrow and every sub- 
sequent day — till AV liainilton was acute enough to see 
that the free-will theory is not saved I regret that I 
cannot, in this instance, credit Mr Mansel with the 
same acuteness 

Before leaving the subject, it is worth while to remark, 
that not only the doctrine of Necessity, but Predestina- 
tion in its coarsest form — ^the belief that aU our actions 
are divinely preordained — ^though, in my view, incon- 
hisleiit with ascribing any luoial attributes ivhatcver to 
the Deity, yet if conibmed with the belief tluit (iod 
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works according to general laws, which have to be leamt 
from experience, has no tendency to make us act in any 
respect otherwise than we should do if we thought our 
actions leally contingent For if God acts according to 
gciieial laws, then, whatever he may have preordained, he 
has picoidaiiied that it shall take place through the causes 
on hich experience shows it to he consequent and if 
he has predestined that 1 shall attain niy ends, he has 
picdestined that I shall do so by studying and putting 
in practice the means which lead to thoir attainment 
When the belief in piedestination has a paial}'sing effect 
on conduct, as is sometimes the case with Mahomedans, 
it IS because they fancy they can infer i\ hat God has 
piedestined, vithout waiting for the result They think 
that either b} paiticular signs of some sort, orfiom the 
geneial aspect of things, they can perceive the issue 
ton aids which God is xvorking, and Inuing discovered 
this, naturally deem useless any attempt to defeat it. 
Because something will certainly happen if nothing is 
done to prevent it, they think it will certainly happen 
yvhatever may be done to prevent it , in a word, they 
believe in Necessity in the only proper meaning of the 
teiTO — an issue unalterable by human efforts or desires 
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SIR WILLIAM Hamilton’s opinions on the study op 

MATHEMATICS. 

No account of Sir W Hamilton’s philosophy could he 
complete, which omitted to notice his famous attack on 
the tendency of mathematical studies . for though there 
IS no direct connexion between this and his metaphj’-- 
sical opinions, it affords the most express evidence we 
liave of those fatal ImuncB in the circle of his knowledge, 
•which unfitted him for taking a comprehensive or even 
an accurate view of the pioccsses of the human mind in 
the cstablishincnt of truth If theie is any pre-requisite 
■which all must see to bo indispensable in one who at- 
tempts to give law s to human intellect, it is a thorough 
acquaintance w ith the modes by which human intellect 
has proceeded, in the cases ivhcie, by universal acknow- 
ledgment, giounded on subsequent diiect verification, it 
has succeeded in ascertaining the gieatest number of 
important and recondite truths This requisite Sir W. 
Hamilton had not, in any tolerable degree, fulfilled 
Even of pure mathematics he apparently knew little hut 
the rudiments Of mathematics as applied to investigat- 
ing the laws of physical nature , of the mode in which 
the properties of number, extension, and figure, are made 
instrumental to the ascertainment of truths other than 
arithmetical or geometrical — ^it is too much to say that 
he had even a superficial knowledge . there is not a line 
in his works which shows him to have had any know- 
ledge at all He had no conception of what the piocess 
is. In this he differed greatly and disadvantageously 
from his immediate predecessor in the same school of 
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metaphysical thouglit, Professoi* Diigald Stewart ; whose 
works derive a great part of their value from the founda- 
tion of sound and accurate scientific knowledge laid 
hy Ills inatliematical and phj'^sical studies, and which his 
subsequent metaphysical piii’suits enabled him, quite suc- 
cessfiill}' to the length of his tether, to clanlj’" and reduce 
to principles 

If Sir \y Hamilton had contented himself with say- 
ing of matliematics, tliat it is not, of itself alone, a suf- 
ficient education of the intellectual faculties, that it 
cultivates the mind onl^’^ paitiall}', that there are im- 
portant kinds of intellectual cultivation and discipline 
which it docs not give, and to which, therefore, if pur- 
sued to the exclusion of the studies which do give them, 
it IS unfavouiablc , he would have said somctliing, not 
new indeed, but true, not of mathematics alone, but of 
eieiy limited and special eiuployment of the mental 
iaculties , of every study in which the human mind can 
engage, except the two or thiee highest, most difficult, 
and most imperfect, which, requiring all the faculties 
in their greatest attainable perfection, can never be le- 
commended or thought of asprepaiatoij'discqilinejbutaie 
themselves the chief puiposc for which such preparation 
IS retjuired Sir AV Hamilton, however, has asseited much 
more than this He undertakes to show that the study of 
mathematics is not a useful intellectual discipline at all, 
except in one comparatively humble particular, which it 
has m common with some of the most despised pursuits , 
and that, if prosecuted far, it positively unfits the mmcl 
for the useful employment of its faculties on any other 
object As might be expected from an attempt to main- 
tain such a thesis by one who, howevei acute on other 
matters, had no sufficient knowledge of the subject he 
was wilting about, this celebrated dissertation is one of 
the weakest parts of his works He ignores not only the 
whole of his adversary’s case, but the most important 
part of his own , and has made a far less powerful attack 
on the tendencies of mathematical studies, than could 
easily be made by one who understood the subject He 
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has, in fact, missed the most considerable of the evil 
effects to the production of which those studies have 
contributed , and has thrown no light on the intellectual 
shortcomings of the common run of mathematicians, so 
signally dl^p]ayed in tlieir wietched treatment of the 
generalities of tlieir own science He finds hardly aii}^- 
tliing to say to tlieir disadvantage but things so tiite and 
obvious, that the gicatest zealot for mathematics could 
afford to pass them by, insisting only on the inestimable 
benefits which are to be set against them, and which 
alone are leall}'' to the purpose, for it is no objection to 
a harrow that it is not a plough, nor to a saw that it is 
not a cJiisel 

For instance, are we much the wiser for being once 
more told, at great length, and with a cloud of witnesses 
brought to back the asseition, that inathematics, being 
conccined only with demonstrative evidence, does not 
teach us, either by theory or practice, to estimate pro- 
babilities Did any mathematician, or eulogist of mathe- 
matics, ever pretend that it did ^ Does the science to 
which Sir AV Hamilton assigns a place above all others 
as an intellectual discipline — does Metaphj'sics enable 
us to judge of pi obable evidence ^ If such a claim ha's 
ever been made ni its behalf, I am not aware of it , Bir 
\V Itannlton, ceitainly, was too well acquainted with 
the subject to make any such pretension jMetaphysics, 
like hlathematics, and all the rest of the fundamental 
sciences, demands, not probable, but ceitam evidence 
The province of Probabilities in science is not the ab- 
stiact, but what Comte terras the concrete sciences , 
those which treat of the combinations actually lealized 
111 Nature, as distinguished from the general laws which 
would equally govern any other combinations of the 
same elements zoology and botany, for example, as con- 
trasted with physiology , geology, as opposed to ther- 
mology and chemistry In an abstract science a proba- 
bility IS of no account , it is but a inomeiitaiy halt on 
the road to certainty, and a hint for fresh expeiiments 

Inasmuch as abstract science in general, and mathe- 
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matics in particular, afford no practice in the estimation 
of conflicting probabilities, which is the Innd of sagacity 
most required in the conduct of practical affairs, it fol- 
lows that, when made so exclusive an occupation as to 
prevent the mind from obtaining enough of this necessary 
jii.ictice in other ways, it does worse than not cultivate the 
faculty — it prevents it from being acquired, and pio tanto 
imllts the person for the geneial business of life It is na- 
tiiial that jieople who aie badjudges of probability, should 
be, according to then temperament, unduly eredulous or 
unreasonably sceptical , both which charges our author, 
with great earnestness and a heavy aitillery of authori- 
ties, diives home against the mathematicians But he 
would have made little progress towaido 23roving his 
case, even liy a much more comjiletc catalogue of the 
intellectual defects of a mathematician who is nothing 
but a mathematician A poison may be keenly alive to 
these, and may hate them, as kl Comte did, ivith a jicr- 
fect hatred, while upholding mathematical instiuction 
as not only an useful but the iiidisponsablo first stage of 
all scientific education worthy of the name Nor can 
any reasonable view of the subject icfuse to recognise, 
in the very faults winch our author imputes to mathe- 
maticians, the excesses of a most valuable quality Let 
us be assured that lor the formation of a well-trained 
intellect, it is no slight recommendation of a studj', that 
it IS the means by which the mind is eailiest and most 
ea-.ily brought to maintain within itself a standaid of 

* I do not know that the logical value of mathematics has ever been 
more finely and disci imiiiatin<;ly appicciatcd than M Comte in his latest 
11 01 k, " Spiihese Subjcciue," (p 518) " Bornee a sou vrai domame, In raison 
‘ niathematic|uc y pent adimrablement remplii I'oUiee univer^cl de la same 
‘ iugic^ue luduire pour deduu'e, afin de construire. Beuou^utade values 
‘ pruteiitious, elle sent que ses medleurs sucees restent toujours mcapables 

de nous faire, partout aiUeurs, induire, ou m6me deduire, et surtout 
‘ Lonstruirc Elle se contente de fouruir, dans le domame le plus favor- 
‘ablc, uu tjpe de clarte, de precision, et de consislante, dont la contem- 
‘ ]ilation fauiiliere peut seule disposer I’esprit a, rendre les autres coneep- 
' tions dussi parfaites que le comporte leur nature Sa reaction gcneraie, 
‘ plus negative que positive, doit surtout consister k nous luspiier partout 
‘ une invincible i^pugnance pour le vague, I'mcohorencc, et I'obseuritd, quo 
‘ nous pouious reellement Sviter euvers des pensees quelcongues, si nousy 
‘ laiBonB <isse^ d'eiToits.” 
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complete proof A mind tlms furnislied, and not duly 
instructed on otlier subjects, may commit the error of 
expecting in all proof too close an adherence to the type 
ivith which it is familiar That type may and ought to 
be widened by greater varietj' of culture , but he who 
has never acquiied it, has no just sense of the dilferciice 
between wliat is proved and what is not jiroved the 
first foundation ol the scientific habit of mind has not 
been laid It has long been a complaint agaiiiist mathe- 
maticians that they aio haid to convince but it is a far 
greater disqualification both for philosophj', and for the 
affairs of life, to be too easily com meed, to have too 
low a standard of proof The only sound intellects are 
those which, in the first instance, set their standard of 
proof high Piactice in conciete afiaiis soon teaches 
them to mate the necessary abatement but they retain 
the consciou-ness, ivithout which there is no sound prac- 
tical loasoiiiiig, that in accepting infeiioi evidence be- 
cause theie is none better to be had, they do not by that 
acceptance laise it to completeness. They remain aware 
of what IS wanting to it 

Besides accusLOining the student to demand complete 
proof, and to kuow when he has not obtained it, mathe- 
matical studies me of iinineme benefit to his education 
by habituating him to precision It is one of the pe- 
culiar excellences of iiiatheinatical discipline, that the 
mathematician is never .satisfied with an a pea pih He 
' requires the eract tiutli Hardly any of the non-inathe- 
iiiatical sciences except cheiiiistiy has this advantage. 
One of the comnioiicst modes of loose thought, and 
sources of error botii in opinion and in practice, is to 
overlook the mipoitance of quantities. Mathcinaticians 
and chemists are taught by the whole course of their 
studies, that the most fundamental difierences of quality 
depend on some very slight difference in proportional 
quantity , and that from the qualities of the infliicucing 
elements, without careful attention to their quantities, 
false expectations would constantly be formed as to the 
very nature and essential chaiacter of the result pro- 
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diiced If Sir W Hamilton’s mind liad iiiidei'gone this 
improving discipline, we should not have found him 
employing the most precise mathematical terms with 
the laxit}’ which is habitual in his wiitings For in- 
stance ■whenever he means that one of two things 
cliniiiiishes while another increases, he says that they 
aie in the inveisc ratio of one anotlier lie affirms 
this of the EKtciibion and Comprehension of a general 
notion of the number of objects among which our 
attention is dmded, and the intensity uitli winch it is 
applied to each,-! of the icnowleclge-giving and the 
seiisation-giving piopeihos of an inijires ion of sense,! 
and of the intciibity and the piolongation of an energy ^ 
That an im'erse latio is the name of a definite lelation 
between quantities, boci is nevei to ha\c occnried to him 
!Xeithei IS it a small advantage of mathenicitieal 
studies, even in their pooie'.t and most meagre form, that 
they at least habituate the mind to roholve a train of 
reasoning into steps, and make biire of each step before 
advancing to another If the practice of mathematieal 
reasoning gives nothing' else, it gives naiincss of mind , 
it accustoms us to demand a sure lootuif; and thoimh it 
leaves us no better judges of ultimate piemises than it 
found us (which is no more than may be said of almost 
all metapli) "ics) at least it does not suffer us to let in, at 
any of the joints in the reasoning, any assumption which 
Ave have not previously faced in the shape of an axiom, 
postulate, or definition This is a meiit which it has in 
common ivith formal Logic, and is the chief ground on 
Avliich some have thought that it could perform the func- 
tions and supply the place of that science , an opinion in 
Avliich I by no means agiee 

That mathematics “do not cultivate the power of 
generalization,” || which to our author appears so obvious 
a truth that he need not give himself the trouble of 

* See, amoni; other passages, Lectures, iii. 146, 147 

t Ibid I 246 t Ibid, ii 98. 

§ Ibid p 439. j] Discussions, p 282. 
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proving it, will be admit! ed b^' no person of competent 
knowledge, except in a very qinilified sense The generali- 
zations of mathematics, are, no doubt, a different thing 
from the generalizations of physical science , but in the 
difficulty of seizing them, and the mental tension they 
require, they are no contemptible preparation for the 
most arduous efforts of the scientific mind Even the 
fundamental notions of the higher mathematics, from 
those of the did'erential Ctilculus upwards, are products 
of a veiy high ab-itraction Mei ely to master the idea of 
centrifugal force, oi of the centre of giavit}^ are efforts 
of mental analysis surpassed by few in our author’s meta- 
physics To peiteive the matliematical law common to 
the results of man}' mathematical opeiations, even in so 
simple a case as that of the binomial theoi em, involves a 
vigorous exercise of the same faculty which gave us 
Kepler’s laws, and lose through those laws to the theory 
of universal giavitation Every process of what has 
been called Universal Greometiy — that great creation of 
Descartes and his successois, in which a single train of 
reasoning solves ivhole classes of problems at once, and 
demonstrates properties common to all curves or sur- 
faces, and otheis common to large gioups of them — is a 
practical lesson iii the nianagement of wide generaliza- 
tions, and abstraction of the points of agreemont fioiii 
those of diffeieiice among objects of great and confusing 
diversity, to which the most 2iurely inductive science 
cannot furnish many supeiior Even so elementaiy an 
operation as that of abstiacting from the paiticular con- 
figuration of tlio triangles oi other figures, and the rela- 
tive situation of the paiticular lines or points, in the 
diagram which aids the apjnehcnsion of a common geo- 
metrical demonstration, is a veiy useful, and iar fiom 
being always an easy, exercise of the faculty of gene- 
ralization so strangely imagined to have no place or part 
in the processes of mathematics 

Sir W Hamilton allows no efficacy to mathematical 
studies in the cultivation of any valuable intellectual 
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habit, except the single one of continuous attention ) “Are 
“ mathematics then,” he asks,*'* “ of no value as an instru- 
“ ment of mental culture If ay, do they exercise only to 
“ distort the mind ’ To this we .inswer That their study, 
“ifpuisucd in' moderation and efficiently counteracted, 
“ inav bo beneficial in the correction of a certain vice, and 
“ 111 the foiination of its corresponding virtue The vice 
“ IS the liabit of mental distraction , the virtue the habit 
“ of continuous attention Tins is the single benefit, to 
“which the study of mathematics can justly pictciid, in 
“ the cultivation of the mind ” He adds, truly enough, -j- 
“ But mathematics arc not the onlj' stud) w Inch cultivat os 
“the attention neither is the kind and degree of atten- 
“tion ivhioh tlie} tend to induce, the kind and degree of 
“attention which our other and higher speculations 
“ lequire and exeicise ” So that, according to him, tlicic is 
no purpose answei cd byniathcmatics in gcnci al education, 
but one which would be better fulfilled by something eh c 
"Without stopping to cxpiess my ama/cmeiit at the 
assertion that the student of mathematics cxciciscs no 
menial faculty but that of continuous attention, I n ill 
avail myself of an admission which Sir AV Hamilton 
cannot help making, but the full foicc of wdiich he docs 
not perceive “ AVe aie far,” he sa^s,! “fiom meaning 
“hereby to disparage the mathematical genius vdiich 
“ tJiiT/ifs new methods and formula}, or neiv and felicitous 
“ applications of the old Unlike their divergent 

“ studies, the inventive talents of the mathematician and 
“philosopher in fact approximate ” AA^'as, then. Sir AA^ 
Hamilton so ill acquainted with everything deserving 
the name of mathematical tuition, as to suppose that the 
inventive powers which, in their higher degiec, constitute 
mathematical genius, are not called forth and fostered 
in the process of teaching mathematics to the merest 
tyro? AVhat sort of mathematical instruction is it ol 
which solving problems forms no part? AVe come, 
within a page afterwards, to the following almost incre- 

Discussions, pp 313, 311 f Ibid p 322. 

+ Ibid p 290 
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dible announcement ■'* “ Mathematical demonstration is 
“ solelj occupied in deducing conclusions , probable 
“ reasoning, piincipally concerned m looking out for 
“ premises.” Sir \V. Hamilton thinks lie can never be 
severe enough upon Canihridge for la^ung any stress on 
mathematics as an msfruiuent of mental instruction 
Did he ever turn over, I do not say a volume of Cambridge 
Problems, I'or these, it may be said, tost the knowledge 
of the pupil latlier than his inventne poweis, and may 
be an exercise chiefly of memory but did he ever see 
two aucli volumes as Bland’s Algebraical and Geometiical 
Problems^ Did he ically imagine that woikmg these 
i\ as not “ looking out for premises lie seems actually 
to have thought that learning mathematics meant 
Ciiimming it, and apparently believed that a mathema- 
tieal tutor resolves all the equations himself, and merelj' 
asks his pupil to follow the solutions Por in eveiy 
pioblem i\hicli the pupil himself solves, oi theorem wlncli 
he demoustiates, not having previously seen it solved or 
dcraoiistiated, the same faculties aie exercised which, in 
their higher clegrees, pioduced the greatest discoveiies in 
geometry Matliematical teacliing, tlierelore, even as 
now earned on, trams the mind to ciqiacities, which, b}’’ 
our authoi’s admission, arc ot the closest km to those of 
the greatest luetapln sician and jflnlosophcr There is 
some colour of tiutli toi the opposite doctrine in the 
case of elementary algebra The lesolution of a common 
equation can be reduced to almost as mechanical a process 
as tlie woiking of a sum in anthmetic The reduction 
of ihe questiou to an ecpiation, however, is no mechanical 
operation, but one which, according to tlie degree of 
its diflicuity, lequires ncaily every possible grade ol 
ingenuity not to speak of the new, and in the present 
state of science insoluble, equations, which start up at 
every fresh step attempted in the aiiplication of mathe- 
matics to other blanches of knowledge On all this. Sir 
W Hamilton never bestows a thought It is hardly 
necessary to point out tliat any other study, pursued in 

* DiSCUS3IOU3, P 291 . 

M M 
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the manner in which he snppo'^es mathematics to be, 
would as little exercise any other faculty than that of 
“ continuous attention” as mathematics would. Next 
to metapliy.sics, the study he most patronizes is that of 
laiiCTuafTcs , of which he has so lofty an opinion, as to 
say"' that “ to master, for example, the Minerva of 
"Sanctiiis ivith its commentators, is, I conceive, a far 
“more profitable exercise of mind than to conquer the 
“ Pimcipia of Newton ” we may at least say that he 
was a better judge of the profit that might be derived 
from it I, also, rate very highly the value, as a discipline 
to the mind, of the thorough grammatical stud}’^ of any 
of the more logically constructed languages but if the 
study consisted in learning the Minerva of Sanctius, or 
its commentators either, by rote, I believe the benefit 
derived would be about the same with that which Sir 
W Plamilton considered to result flora the exercise of 
“ continuous attention” in mathematics 

It is a cliaracteiistic fact, that when the paper “ on 
the Study of ^Mathematics” oiigiiially appeared as an 
article in the Eduthtn/jh Jievieic, no mention was made 
in it of Mixed or Applied Mathematics the little which 
now apjiears on that subject being a subsequent addition, 
called forth by Ur Whewell’s reply Ur \71ieivell 
must have looked down from a considerable height upon 
an assault on the utility of Mathematics, in which the 
part of it that, in the opinion of its rational defenders, 
constitutes three-fourths of its utility, was silently over- 
looked When Sir AV Hamilton’s attention was called 
to what he had previously omitted to think of, this is 
the way in which he disposes of it f “ Mathematics can 
“ be applied to objects of experience only in so far as 
“ these are measurable ; that is, in so far as they come, 
“or are supposed to come, under the categories of 
“ extension and number Applied mathematics are, 
“therefore, equally limited and equally uniiiniroving 
“ as pure The sciences, indeed, with which mathema- 
“ tics are thus associated, may afford a more profitable 
* DiBcuBBions, note to p 26S. t Itid pp 331,335 
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“ exercise of mind , but this is only m so far as they snp- 
“ ply the matter of observation, and of probable reasoning, 
“ and therefore bofote this matter is hypothetically sub- 
“jected to mathematical demonstration or calculus ” 

This passage amounts to proof that the writer simply 
did not know what applied mathematics mean The 
words are those of a person who had heard that there 
was such a thing, but knew absolutely nothing about 
what it was 

Applied mathematics is not the measurement of ex- 
tension and number It is the measurement by means 
of extension and number, of other quantities which ex- 
tension and number are marks of , and the ascertainment 
by means of quantities of all sorts, of those qualities of 
things which quantities are marks of 

For the information of readers who are no better in- 
formed than Sir W Hamilton, and the reminding of 
tliose who are, I will illustrate this general statement by 
bringing it down to particulars, which a person, himself 
of very slender mathematical acquirements, can do, pro- 
vided he has studied the science as every philosophical 
student ought to study it, but as Sir W Hamilton has 
not done, witli esjiecial reference to its Methods 

The first, and typical example of the application of 
mathematics to the indirect investigation of truth, is 
ivithin the limits of the pure science itself, the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry , the introduction of which, 
far more than any of his metaphysical speculations, 
has immortalized the name of Descartes, and constitutes 
the greatest single step ever made in the progress of the 
exact sciences Its rationale is simple It is grounded 
on the general truth, that the position of every point, the 
direction of every line, and consequently the shape and 
magnitude of every enclosed space, may be fixed by the 
length of perpendiculars thrown down upon two, or 
(when the third dimension of space is taken into account) 
upon three, straight lines, meeting one another at right 
angles in the same point A consequence, or rather a 
part, of this general tiuth, is that curve lines and sur- 

M M 2 
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faces may be determined by their cqnahons If from any 
number of points in a curve line or surface, perpen- 
diculars are drawn to two (or three) rectiingular axes, 
there exists between the lengths of these peipendieulars 
a leJation of quantity, which is always the same for the 
same cuive, or suiface, and is ex'pressed bj' an equation 
111 whicli these vanable are combined noth certain con- 
stant quantities Fioni this relation, evm-y other pro- 
jieity of the curve or surface may always be deduced. In 
this wa}', numbeis become the means of ascei taming 
tiiiths not luimeiical The peiqihery of an ellipse is 
not a number, but a ceitaiii uumeiical relation between 
stiaight lines is a mark of an ellipse, being proved to 
lie an msepaiablo acconipanmicnt of it The equation 
iihieli cxpi esses this eharactcii&lic maik of any curve, 
may be handed over to algebiaists, to deduce liom it, 
tliiough tlie propmfies ol numbeis, any other numerical 
leldliou which depeiuls on it, wuth the certainty that 
w'hen the conclusion is tianslated back again liom sym- 
bols into wolds, it will come out a leal, and peihaps pre- 
Mously unknown, geoinetiical piopoity of the curve 
In such an example as this, the application of algebra 
to geometry appeals only in its most elementary ioim , 
but its extent is indefinite, and its flights almost beyond 
the reach of nieasiii ement Its general scheme may be 
thus stated In older to resolve any question, either of 
quality or quantity, concerning a line or space, find some- 
thing whose magnitude, if known, would give the solu- 
tion rec[uned, and which stands in some known relation 
to the rectangular co-oidinates (for instance, in the pro- 
lilem of Tangents, the length of the subtangeiit) Ex- 
jiress this know n lelation in an equation if the equation 
can be resolved, we have solved the geometrical problem 
Or if the question be the converse one — ^not what are 
the pioperties of a given hne or space, but wbat line 
or space is indicated by a given property, find what 
1 elation between rectanguhu' co-ordinates that propert}' 
requires ex2ncss it in an equation, and this equation, or 
suiiie other deduciblo from it, will be the equation of tlie 
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curve or sui face soiiglit If it be a known curve or sur- 
face, tins process will point it out , if not, we shall have 
obtained the necessary starting point for its study. 

This application of one biancli of inatlieraatics to 
another blanch, ranks as the hist steji in Applied Mathe- 
matics The second is the application to Mechanics 
The object-matter of Mechanics is the general laws, or 
theory, of Toice in tlie abstiact, that is, of iorces, con- 
sidered independently of their origin As an extension 
IS not a number, tliongli a nuineiical fact may be a mark 
of an extension , so a lorcc is ncitlier a number nor an 
extension Hut a lorco is only cognisable through its 
ellects, and the eliects liy winch forces aie best known 
are eliects in extension The measuie of a force, is tlie 
space through v\]uch it will cairy a body of given magni- 
tude 111 a given time (Quantities ol force aie thus ascer- 
tained, thiougli maiks ivliich are ijuantities of extension 
The other pioperties of loices are, then direction (a ques- 
tion of extension, which has aheady been reduced to a 
numencal relation between co-ordinates), and the nature 
ol the motion ivliich they geneialc, either singl)’^ or in com- 
bination, vliich IS a mi.ved question of direction and of 
luagiiitudo in extension All questions of Force, there- 
loic, can be loduced to queslioiis of direction and of 
magnitude and as all questions of direction or magni- 
tude are capable of being reduced to equations between 
numbers, eveiy question which can be raised respecting 
Force abstractedly from its oiigiii, c.in be resolved if the 
coriespoiiding algebraical equation can 

'While the laws ol Number thus uiideihc the laws of 
Extension, and those two uiideihe the laws of Force, so 
do the hiws ol Foiec underhu all the other laws of the 
material universe. Nature, as it falls within our ken, is 
composed of a multitude of forces, of which the origin 
(at least the immediate origin) is different, and the eliects 
of which on our senses are extremely various But all 
these forces agree in pi oduciug motions in space , and 
even those of their effects which are not actual motions, 
nevertheless travel, are propagated through spaces, in 
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determinate times they are all, therefore, amenable 
to, and conform to, the laws of extension and number 
Often, indeed, we have no means of measuring these 
spaces and time® , noi, if we could, are the resources ot 
mathematics sufficient to enable us, in cases of great 
complexity, to arrive at the quantities of things we 
cannot directly measure, through those which we can. 
Fortunately, however, we can do this, sufficiently for all 
practical purposes, in the case of the great cosmic forces, 
gravitation and light, and, to a less but still a consider- 
able extent, heat and electricity. And here tlie domain 
of Applied Mathematics, for the present, ends To it 
we are indebted, not only for all w e know of the laws 
of these great and iiiiivei-sal agencies, considered as con- 
nected bodies ol‘ truth, but also for the one complete 
type and model of the investigation of Xatiiie by deduc- 
tive reasoning , the ascertainment of the special laws of 
nature by means of the general I will not oiler to the 
understanding of any one who knows what this opeia- 
tion is, the affront of asking him if it is all jierformed 
“ before” the matter is “ liypolheticallj subjected to 
mathematical demonstration or calculus 

In being the great instrument of Deductive investi- 
gation, apiilicd iiiatliemalics comes to be also the source of 
our principal inductions, which invaiiably depend on 
previous deductions For where the inaccessibility or 
uninanagcableness of the phamomena precludes the ne- 
cessaiy experiments, mathematical deduction often sup- 
plies their place, by making us acquainted with points of 
resemblance winch could not have been reached by direct 
observation Phamomena apparently very remote fi om 
one another, are found, m the mode of their accomplish- 
ment, to follow the same or very similar numerical laws ; 
and the mind, grasping up seemingly heterogeneous na- 
tural agencies which have the same equation, and classing 
them together, often lays a gromid for the recognition 
of them as having either a common, or an analogous, 
origin What were previously thought to be distinct 
powers 111 Nature, are identified with each other, by as- 
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cei'laining that they protluce similar effects according to 
the same mathematical laws It was thus that the force 
which governs the planetary motions was shown to he 
identical with that by which bodies fall to the ground. 
Sir W Hamilton would probably liave admitted that the 
original discovery of this truth required as great a reach of 
intellect as has ever yet been displayed m abstract specu- 
lation Eut is no exercise of intellect needed to apprehend 
the proof ? Is it like an experiment in chemistry or an 
observation in anatomy, which may require mind for its 
oiigination, but to recognise which, when once made, re- 
quiies only eyesight ? Is “ continuous attention” the 
only mental capacity required here ^ If Sir W Hamil- 
ton could think so, his ignorance of tlie subject must 
have been greater than can be imputed to any educated 
mind, not to speak of a philosopher 

In the achievements which still remain to be effected 
in the way of scientific generalization, it is not probable 
that the direct employment of mathematics will be to 
any groat extent available the nature of the pliamo- 
niena precludes such an employment for a long time to 
come — poiliaps for ever J3ut the piocess itself— the 
deductive investigation of Nature , the application of 
elementary laws, generalized from the moie simple cases, 
to disentangle the phtenomena of complex cases — ex- 
plaining as much of them as can be so explained, and 
putting in evidence the nature and limits of the irre- 
ducible residuum, so as to suggest fiesh observations 
preparatory to lecommenemg the same process with 
additional data fin's is common to all science, moral and 
metaphysical included, and the gieater the difficulty, 
the more needful is it that the enquirer should come 
prepared with an exact understanding of the requisites 
of this mode of investigation, and a mental type of its 
perfect realization In the great problems of physical 
generalization now occupying the higher scientihc niiiids 
chemistry seems destined to an important and conspi 
cuous particqiation, by supplying, as mathematics did ii 
the cosmic phamomena, many of the premises of tin 
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deduction, as well as part of tlie preparatory discipline 
But this use of chemistry is as yet only in its dawn , 
while, as a training in the deductive art, its utmost Ca- 
pacity can never approach to that of matliomatics and 
in the great enquiries of tlic moral and social sciences, 
to wliicli neitlier of the two is directl}'' applicable, mathe- 
matics (I always mean Applied ^Mathematics) allbids the 
only sufficiently perfect type Up to tins time, I may 
venture to say that no one ever knew what deduction is, 
as a means ot investigating the laws of nature, who had 
not leaint it fi-om mathematics , nor can any one hope 
to unJei stand it thoroughly, who has not, at some time 
of his hie, known enouali of mathematics to lie familiar 
with the in^tiument at work Had Sir W Hamilton been 
so, he would probabl}'- have cancelled the two volumes 
of his Lectuies on Logic, and begun again on a dillciciit 
system, in which we should have hcaid less about Con- 
cepts and more about Thing'., less about Forms of 
Thought, and more about grounds of Knowledge 

Nor is eien this the whole of wduit the enquiier loses, 
w'ho knows not scientific Deduction in this its most per- 
fect form To have an inadequate conception of one of 
the two instruments by which w^e acquiiM our knowledge 
of nature, and consequently an impcitcct comprehension 
even of the othei in its liighcr Ibiins, is not aJl He is 
almost iieceosarily ivithout any sufficient conception of 
huinmi knowledge it'clt as an organic whole He can 
have no clear perception ot science as a sj^stem of truths 
flowing out ot, and confirming and coiioborating, one 
another, in which one truth sums up a multitude of 
others, and explains them, special tiuths being merely 
geneial ones modified by specialities of ciicumstance 
He can but imperfectly understand tbe absorption of 
concrete truths into abstract, and the additional certainty 
given to theorems drawn from specific experience, when 
they can be affiliated as corollaiies on general laws of 
iiatuie — a certainty more entire than any direct obser- 
vation can give Neither, therefore, can he perceive how 
the lai’ger inductions reflect an increase of certainty even 
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upon those narrower ones from which they were them- 
selves generalized, by reconciling superficial inconsisten- 
cies, and conveiting apparent exceptions into real confir- 
mations To see these things requires more than a 
nicre mathematician , hut the ablest mind, which has 
never gone tlirougli a course of mathematics, has small 
chance of ever pciceiviiig them. 

In the face of such considerations, it is a very small 
achievement to fill thirty octavo pages with the ill- 
natured tilings which persons of tlie most miscellaneous 
character, through a senes of ages, have said about mathe- 
maticians, li’oin a sneer of the C’ynic Diogenes, to a sar- 
casm of Gibbon, or a colloquial platitude of Hoiace 
Walpole, uithout any disciinimation as to how many 
of the persons quoted were entitled to any opinion at all 
on such a subject, and ivitli such entire disiegard of aU 
that gives weight to authoiity, as to include men who 
lived and died befoio algebra was invented, before the 
conic sections had been defined and studied by the ma- 
thematicians of Alexandria, oi the fiist lines of the the- 
01 y ot statics had been tiaced bj’' the genius of Archi- 
medes. men whoso whole mathematical knowledge con- 
sisted of a clumsy arithmetic, and the mere elements 
of gcoinetiy li.id there been twenty tunes as many of 
these testimonies, Avhat pi opoition of them would have 
been of any value ? Until quite recently, the piofcssois 
of the difibrent arts and sciences have made it a coiisidei- 
able part of their occupation to cry down one another’s 

* IgTioraTice of tins important principle of the logic of induction, or want 
of familmiity iiitli it, contmuiilly leads to gross mis ippheations, even by 
able irnters, of tlie logic of ratiocination foi instance, iie <iie constantly 
told that the uniforiiiity of the couise of nutuio cannot be itself an induc- 
tion, since every inductive reasoning assumes it, and the premise must have 
been known before the conclusion. Those who aigue in this maimor can 
never have directed tlieir attention to the continual process of giving and 
taking, in respect of certainty, which reciprocally goes on hetii ecn this 
gre^t premise and all the narrower truths of experience , the eflect of which 
IB, that, though originally a generalization from the more obi ions of the 
narrower truths, it ends by having a fulness of certainty w Inch overflows 
upon these, and i aises the proof ot them to a higher level , so that its icla- 
tion to them is reversed, and instc.id of an inference from them, it becomes 
a principle from which any one of them may be inferied. 
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pursuits ; and meu of tlie world and litterateurs have 
been, in all ages, ready and eager to join with every set 
of them against the rest the man who daies to know 
what they neither know nor care for, and to value him- 
self oil the knowledge, having always and everywhere 
been regarded as the common enemy Did Su- W 
Hamilton niippose that a person of half liis reading 
would have any difficult 3' in furnishing, at a tew hours’ 
notice, an cqnalJj' long list of amenities on the subject 
of gianinniriaiia or of metaphysicians ? When our 
author does get hold of a witness who has a claim to a 
healing, the nitncss is pressed into the scivice without 
any sitting of what he reallj'^ saj's , it makes no ditlei- 
eiice whether he asscits that the stud}' of niatliematics 
does liarm, or on!}' tliat it does not siinpl}' suffice for all 
possible good. One of the authorities on nbom most 
stiess is laid is that of Descaites I extiact the import- 
ant pait of the quotation as our author gives it, paitly 
trom Descaites himself and paitl}’ horn Daillet, lus bio- 
giaphei ~ The Italics are Sir W. Hamilton’s “ It was 
“ now a long tune, says Baillet, since lie had been con- 
"vinced of the A/«a// uiititif ot the vudhemaiit't, cspeciall}* 
“ when studied on their own account, and not applied to 
“other things Theie was nothing, in truth, Avhich ap- 
“ peared to bun inoie Jidilc than to occup}' 0111 selves with 
“ simple numbers and imaginary figures, as if it were 
“ proper to confine ourselves to these ti ijte's (bagatelles) 
“ without canying our view bey^ond There even seemed 
“to him 111 this something woise than u'^elcss His 
“ maxim was, that sudi application inscnsibljj disaccudouied 
“ u'i to the use of our leason, and made us run the danger 
“ of losing the path w Inch it traces. The woi ds thein- 
“ selves of Descartes deserve quotation : Eevera nihd. 
“ inanius est, quara circa nudos numeros figurasque ima- 
“ ginaiias ita versari, ut veUe videamur in talium nupa- 
“ rum cognitione conquiescere, atque superficiariis istis 
“ demonstrationibus, qua; casu saipius quam arte inveni- 
“ untur, et inagis ad oculos et imapinaiionem pertinent, 
DiaciuBions, pp 277, 278. 
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“quam ad intellectum, sic incubare, ut quodammodo 
“ ipsa ratione uii desKescamus , simulque mini intricatms, 
“ quam tali probandi modo, novas difficultates confusis 
“ numeris involutas cxpediie . . . Baillet goes on “ In 
“a letter to Mersenne, written in 1630, M Descartes 
“ recalled to iiim that he had renounced Ihe stiidij of ma- 
“ thematics Jo) mnnij i/eais and that he teas anxious not to 
"lose any more of /ns time in the barien opeiations of yeo- 
“ nietry and arithmetic, studies ii/iich neiei lead to anyUiiny 
" important r Finally, speaking of the general chaiacter 
“of the pliilosophcr, Baillet adds — “In legard to the 
“rest of mathematics” (be had just spoken of astro- 
“nomy — which Descartes thought, “ thonyh he dieaint in 
"it himself, only a toss of lime’") “in regard to the lest of 
“mathematics, those ivho know the lank which he held 
“above all mathematicians, ancient and modern, Mill 
“agree that he was the man in the world best qualified 
“ to judge them We have obsen ed that, after having 
“ studied these sciences to the bottom, he had renounced 
" them as of no use for ihe conduct of life and solace of 
“ wank ind." 

Whoever reads this passage as if it w'cre all printed in 
Homan chaiacters, and declines to submit his under- 
standing to the italics which Sir AV. Hamilton has intro- 
duced, wull peiccivc the follcwviiig thiee things. First, 
that Descaites was not speaking of the study of mathe- 
matics, but of its exclusive study. His objection is to 
stopping there, without proceeding to anj'tlung ulterior 
conrpiiescere, incubare. Secondlj’’, that he was speaking 
only of pure mathematics, as distinguished from its 
applications, and under the belief, how piodigiously 
eironeons we now know, that it did not admit ot ajij^li- 
cations of any importance Finally, that his dispaiage- 
ment of the pursuit, even as thus limited — his repie- 
sentation of it as “ nuyeef as “ a loss of time,” rested 
mainly on a ground which Sir W Hamilton gave up, 
the unimportance of its object matter It was a repeti- 
tion ot the objection of Socrates, whom also oui autlior 
thinks it worth while to cite as an authority on such a 
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question, and who “ did * not perceive of what utility 
“they” (mathematical studies) “could he, calculated as 
“ they were to consume the life of a man, and to turn 
“ him away from many otlicr and nnpoitiiiit acquire- 
“ incuts ” Such an opinion, in the days of Socrates, and 
from one whose gloiious Lusiness it was to recall the 
minds ot speculative men to dialectics and moials, letlects 
no discredit on his gieat mind But the objection is one 
which Sii AV. Hannlton, with every tliiiiker ot the last 
two centuiies, disclaims “ The question,” he expressly 
sajSjf “does not legaid the value of mathematical 
“ 'iciciicc, considered in itself, or m its objective results, 
“but the utility of mathematical stm/ij, that is, iii its 
“ subjective etiect, as au exercise of mind ” All that 
Descartes said against it in this aspect (at least in the 
passage quoted, which we may suppose to be one of the 
stiongest) is, that by atlbiding other objects ot thought, 
it dncits the mind liom the use of tjj^a ndio, that is, 
from the study of puie mental absti actions , wdiicli Des- 
caites, to the gieat dctinnent of his philosophy, regarded 
as of much supeiioi laluo to the employ ineiit of the 
thoughts ujioii objects of sense, wdiich “niagis ad oculos 
et imagmatioiiem peitineiit ” 

It was by his oxainple, lather than by his precepts, 
that Descartes was destined to illustrate the uiilavour- 
able side of the intellectual influence of niathematie.il 
studies aud he must have been a still more extra- 
oidinaiy man than he was, could he have really' under- 
stood a kind of iiieiital pervcisioiis of which he is hiin&elf, 
111 the history of philosophy', tlie most prominent example 
Dc^caites is the completest type which history presents 
of the purely' mathematical type of uiiiid — ^that in winch 
the tendencies produced by mathematical cultivation 
reigii unbalanced and supreme This is visible not only 
111 the abuse of Deduction, which he carried to a greater 
length than any distinguished thinker known to us, not 
excepting the schoolmen , but even more so in the cha- 
lactei of the premises from which his deductions set out. 

Discussions, p. 323 t Ibid. p. 266. 
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iknd here we come iipnri the one re:illy grave charge 
which rests on the mathematical spirit, in le^pect of the 
influence it exercises on jjursuits otlier tlian mathematical. 
It leads men to place their ideal of Science in deriving 
all knowledge fiom a small number of axiomatic premises, 
accepted as self-evident, and taken foi immediate intui- 
tions of reason. Tins is what Descartes attempted to 
do, and inculcated as the thing to be done and as he 
shares witli only one other name the honour of having 
given Ins imprchs to the whole character of the modem 
speculative movement, the conscipicnces of his eiioi 
have been most caiamiLous !Neaily eveiylhing that is 
objoctioiialilc, along with much of what is admirable, 
in the character ot French thought, whether on meta- 
jflijsics, ethics, or politics, is directly traceable to the 
fact that Fiench speculation descends fioin Descartes 
instead of fioni Bacon."* All leflectmg peisons in Eng- 
land, and many in France, peiceive, that the chief 
iiifiimities of Fiench thinking aii&e from its geometrical 
spirit, its dcteim Illation to evolve its conclusions, even 
on the most practical subjects, by mere deduction from 
some single accepted geneiahzatioii the generalization, 
too, being frequeiitlj not even a theoiein, but a practical 
rule, supposed to be obtained diiectly fioui the fountains 
of reason a mode of bhiiikmg which erects one-sidedness 
into a principle, uncier tlie misapplied name of logic, and 
makes the popular jiolitical icasoumg in France resemble 
that of a theologian arguing from a text, or a lawj'er 
from a maxim of law If this be the case even in France, 
•it IS still woise 111 Geiiiiany, the whole of whose specula- 

* It IB but just to add, that theEntjlish mode of tliouftht has suffered in 
a different, but almost ci|iiallj injurious iiiaiiiici, bj' ilsextlusivc folloning 
of what it imagined to be the teaching of Bacon, being in realitj^ a slovenly 
misconception of him, leaving on one side the whole spirit and scope of 
his speculations The philosopher who laboured to construct a canon of 
Bcientiffc Induction, by winch the observations of mankind, instead of re- 
maining empirical, might be so combined and maishalled as to be made 
the foundation of safe gcneial theories, Iiltlo expected that his name would 
become the stock authority for diftlaimiiig generalization, and enthroning 
empiricism, under the name of cxpeneucc, as the only solid foundation ot 
practice. 
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tive pliilosopliy is an emanation from Descartes, and to 
most of whose thinkers the Baconian point of view is 
still below the horizon Through Spinoza, who gave to 
his system the very forms as well as the entire spirit of 
geometry, through the mathematician Leihmtz, who 
reigned supreme over the Gciman speculative mind for 
above a generation , with its spirit temporarily modified 
by the powerful intellectual individtiahty of Kant, but 
flying back after him to its nncoirected tendencies, the 
geometrical spirit went on fiom bad to worse, until in 
Schelling and Hegel the laws even of physical nature 
were deduced by ratiocination from subjective deliver- 
ances of the mind The whole of German philosophical 
speculation has run from the beginning in this wrong 
groove, and having only recently become aware of the 
fact, IS at present making convulsive efforts to get out of 
it All these mistakes, and this deploiable waste of 
time and intellectual power by some of the most gifted 
and cultivated poitions of the human race, are eflects of 
the too unqualified predominance of the mental habits 
and tendencies engendered by eleinentaiy mathematics 
Applied mathematics in its post-Kewtonian develop- 
ment does nothing to strengthen, and very much to 
correct, these errors, provided the applications are studied 
in such a manner that the intellect is aware of what it is 
about, and does not go to sleep over algebraical symbols , a 
didactic improvement which Dr. "W hewell, to his honour 
be it said, was earnestly and successfully labouring to 
introduce, thus practically correcting the real defects of 
mathematic.s as a branch of general education, at the 
very time when Sir W Hamilton, who had not the 
smallest insight into those defects, selected him for the 

* The character here drawn of German thought is, I hardly need say, 
not intended to apply to such a man as Goethe, or to those who received 
their intellectual impulse from him In him, indeed, not to speak of his 
almost universal culture, the intellectual operations u ere alu ays guided 
b} an intenie spirit of observation and experiment, and a constant reference 
to the exigencies, outuard and innard, of practical human life. Such 
eritK ism as can justly be made on Goethe as a thinker, rests on entirely 
diiferent grounds. 
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immediate recipient of an attack on mathematics, which 
as it only included what Sir W Hamilton knew of the 
subject, left out everything which was much worth 
saying 

It IS not solely to mathematical studies that Sir W 
Hamilton professes and shows hostility. Physical in- 
vestigations generally, apai-t from their material fruits, 
he holds hut in low estimation We have seen in a 
former chapter how singularly unaware he is of the 
power and exertion of intellect which they often require. 
Touching their effect on the mind, he makes two serious 
complaints, which come out at the very commencement 
of his Lectures on Metaphysics The first is, that the 
study of Physics indisposes persons to believe in Free- 
will To this accusation it must plead guilty physical 
science undoubtedly has that tendency But I maintain 
that this IS only because physical science teaches people 
to judge of evidence It the free-will doctrine could 
be proved, there is nothing in the habits of thought en- 
gendered by physical science that would indispose any 
one to yield to the evidence A peison who knows only 
one physical science, may be unable to feel the force of a 
kind of proof ditterent from that which is customary in 
his department , but any one who is generally vei’sed in 
physical science is accustomed to so many difieient modes 
of investigation, that he is well prepared to feel the force 
of whatever is really proof Metaphysicians of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s school, who pursue their investigations 
without regard to the cautions suggested by physical 
science, are equally catholic and comprehensive in the 
wrong way, they can mistake for proof anything or 
everything which is not so, provided it tends to form an 
association of ideas in their own minds 

The other objection of Sir W. Hamilton to the scien- 
tific study of the laws of Matter, is one which we should 
scarcely have expected from him, namely, that it annihi- 
lates VVonder. 

“ Wonder, t says Aristotle, is the first cause of philo- 
* Lectures, i. 35-4i2 t Ibid, p 37 
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“ Sophy , hut ill the cliscoveiy that all existence is hut 
“ mechanism, the consummation of science would he an 
“ extinction of the very inteiest from n hicli it originally 
“ sprang. ‘ Even the gorgeous majesty of the heavens,’ 
“says a great religious pliilosophei,^ ‘tlie object ot a 
“ kneeling adoration to an infant world, subdues no more 
“the mind of him nho compiehends the one mechanical 
“ law by which the planetaiy sj'stems move, maiiitam 
“their motion, and even originally ioim themselves 
“He no longer wonders at tJic object, iniinile as it 
“ alwaj s IS, but at the human intellect alone which in a 
“ Copei incus, Kepler, Gassendi, Kewton, and Laplace, 
“Avas able to tianscend the object, by science to ter- 
“minatethe iniiacle, to reave the heai’enol its divinities, 
“ and to cxoicise the nniA'erse But even tins, the onlj- 
“ admiration of Avhieli oiii intelligent taculties are now 
“ capable, Avould vanish, weie a future llaitley, Danvin, 
“ Condillac, or Bonnet, to succeed in displaj mg to us a 
“ mechanical syi.tem of the human mind, as coinpre- 
“ hensiA'e, intelligible, and satisfactoiy as the Kewtoiiian 
“mechanism ot the heavens ” We may be Avcll assured 
that no Hartley, Haiwiu, or Condillac a\ ill ubt.iin a hear- 
ing, if the “gi eat religious pliilosophei” can pi event it 
I shall not enter into all the topics suggested by tins 
remaikable aiguiiient I shall not ask AAlietlicr, altei all, 
it IS better to be “ subdued” than iiistiucted , oi Avliether 
human iiatuie Avo'ild sulltr a great loss m losing wonder, 
if loAm and admnation leniained, tor admiration, 

IS a ditleient thing fiom wonder, and 
is often at its greatest height Avlieii the stiangeness, 
Avliicli IS a necessary condition of woiider, has died aivay. 
But I do AAondcr at the barrenness of iniagiuation ot a 
man Aiho can see nothing uondeitul in the niateiial uni- 
verse, since Newton, in an evil hour, partially um-avelled 
a limited portion of it If ignorance is with him a neces- 

sary condition of Avoiider, can he find nothing to wonder 
at in the o/ igin of the system of which Newton discovered 
the hiAAs'^ nothing in the probable foimer extension of 
^ E H Jacobi The entire passage IS m DiBcossious, p 312. 
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the solar substance beyond the orbit of Neptune ? nothing 
in the starry heavens, whicli, with a full knowledge of 
what Newton taught, Kant, in the famous passage which 
Sir AV Hamilton is so fond of qnoting (and quotes in 
this very lecture) placed on the same level of sublimity 
with the moi.il law? If ignorance is the cause of 
wonder, it is downright impossible that scientific ex- 
planation can ever take it awa}’’, since all which explana- 
tion does. 111 the final icsort, is to refer us back to a 
prior inexplicable AVere the catastrophe to arrive which 
is to expel AA^ondei fiom the univeise — were it con- 
clusivelj' shown that the mental operations ai'e depen- 
dent upon oiganic agency — would wonder be at an end 
because the iact, at which we should then have to wonder, 
would be that an arrangement of m.iterial particles 
could pioduce thought and feeling? Jacobi and Sir AV. 
1 -Iamiltoii might have put their minds at ease It is not 
uiideistanduig that dealiojs wonder, it is familiarity. 
To a person whose fochngs have depth enough to with 
stand that, no insight whicli can ever be attained into 
natural pluenomeiia will make Nature less wonderful 
And as for tho'^e whoso sensibilities arc shallow, did 
Jacobi suppose th^ Iht'ij woiideied one iota the moie at 
the phmctaiy motions, when astioiiomers imagined them 
to hike phiLC by the comiihcated evolutions of " cycle on 
epicycle, oib on orb?” A spectacle which they saw 
every day, had, we may rely upon it,' as little effect in 
kindling their imaginations then, as now. Hear the 
opinion of a great poet not speaking particularly of 
Avonder, but of the emotions generally ivhich the spec- 
tacle of natiiie e.xcitcs, and in ivords which apply to that 
emotion equally ivitli the rest. 

“ Some are of opmion that the habit of analysing, de- 
composing, and anatomising, is inevitably unfavourable 
“ to the perception of beauty People are led into this 
“mistake by ovei looking the fact that such processes 
“ being to a certain extent within the reach of a limited 
“ intellect, w^e are apt to ascribe to them that insensibility 
* Woidsworlh, m the BiORraphy by hia nephew, ii 159. 

. N N 
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“ of which they are, in truth, the effect, iiiicl not the cause. 
“ Admiration and love, to which all knowledge truly vital 
“ must tend, are felt by men of real genius m proportion 
“ as their discoveries in natuial philosophy aie enlarged , 
“ and the beaut}', in form, of a jilant or an animal, is not 
“ made less but more apparent, as a whole, by more accu- 
“ rate insight into its constituent properties and powers.” 

Hear next one of the most illustrious discoverers in 
physical science Instead of regarding understanding 
as antithetical to wonder. Dr Faiaday complains that 
people do not wonder sufficiently at the material uni- 
veise, because they do not sufficient!}' undci stand it 
“ Let us now consider, for a little while, how wonder- 
“ fully we stand upon this world Here it is we aie 
“ born, bred, and live, and yet we view these things with 
“an almost entiie absence of wonder to oui selves re- 
“ specting the way in nlnch all this happens So small, 
“ indeed, is our wonder, that wc arc never taken by sur- 
“ prise , and I do think that, to a young person of ten, 
“ fifteen, or twenty years of age, perhaps the first sight 
“ of a cataract or a mountain would occasion him more 
“ surprise than he had ever felt concerning the means of 
“ his own existence , how he came here , how he lives , 
“by what means he stands upright, and thiough what 
“ means he moves about fioui place to place Hence, 
“ we come into this world, ive live, and depart from it, 
“ without our thoughts being called specifically to con- 
" sider how all this takes place , and were it not for the 
“ exertions of some few inquiring minds wlio have looked 
“ into these things, and ascci-tamed the very beautiful 
“ laws and conditions by w'bicli we c/o live and stand 
“ upon tbe earth, we should bai-dly be awai-e that there 
“ was anything wonderful in it.”* 

If any additional authority he desired, the greatest poet 
of modern Germany was also the keenest scientific na- 
turalist in it 

* Lectures on the Forces of Matter, pp. 2 , 3 The philosophy of this is 
well given by Ml Leiiex, in his valuable work on Aristotle (p 212) 
“ Surpri-e starts fiom a background of know ledj>e, or lived belief Notbiiig 
‘‘is surprising to igiiounce, beeatise the mind lu that state has no pre- 
“ conceptions to be contradicted,” ' C 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Iv the examination which I have now concluded of Sir 
W Hamilton’s philosophical achievements, I have un- 
avoidably laid stress on points of difference from him 
rather than on those of agreement , the reason being, 
that I differ from almost everything in his philosophy 
on which he particularly valued himself, or which is spe- 
cially his own His merits, which, though I do not 
rate them so high, I feel and admire as sincerely as his 
most enthusiastic disciples, are rather diffused through 
his speculations generally, than concentrated on any 
particular point Tliey chiefly consist in his clear and 
distinct mode of bringiiig before the reader many of 
the fundamental questions of metaphysics , some good 
specimens of psychological anal3'sis on a small scale , 
and the man}'' detached logical and psychological truths 
winch he has separately seized, and which are scattered 
through Ins writings, mostly applied to resolve some 
special difficulty and again lost sight of I can hardly 
point to anything he has done towards helping the more 
thorough understanding of the greater mental pheno- 
mena, unless it be his theory of Attention (including 
Abstraction), winch seems to me the most perfect we 
have ; but the subject, though a highly imjiortaiit, is a 
comparatively simple one.* 

* Even on this snhjeot he has not been able to aroid some 
reasoning. Thus, m maintaining agaiust Steirart and ^ (-rine by 

attend to more than one object at once, he defends this true ooc mind 
some very bad arguments He says, (Lectures, i 252) that i 

could "attend to, or be conscious of only a single object a a 

conclusion would be luvolred, “ that all eoraparisou and disci 

W N ii 
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With regard to the causes which prevented a tlimkcM 
of such abundant acuteness, and more than abundant 
industiy, from accomplishing the great things at winch 
he aimed, it would lU become nic to speak dogmatieally 
It would be a very unwairantable assumption of supeii- 
ority over a mind like Sir W Hamilton's, if I attempted 
to gauge and measure his faculties, or give a coinjilete 
theory of his successes and failures The utmost I venture 
on, IS to suggest, as simple possibilities, some of the causes 
which may have partly coutiibuted to his shoitcomiiigs 
as a iiliilosoplier One of those causes is so conmion as 

impos'iible ” This assumes that we cannot compare and di>criminatc any 
iinpreS'ions hut those which are exactly siinultimcous not the con- 

dition of dHcinninnliou he consciousness not at the same, hut .it iiiinic- 
diately siicccssn e instants’’ May not discnniiiiation depend on diuiiye 
of consciousness, the liansitioii fioni one state to anollici ° Tins is r. 
lenahlc opinion, it was actually iiMintdiiiccl hy the philnsoplu ra .ijiaiiist 
whom our author was arifuiiic;, and it lie thought it erioiieous, he should 
li.no di'pioicd it Unless ho did, he was not entitled to tic.il a doctiinc 
.-now n to involve this consocpiciitc, as reduced toiibsiiidity Anothci of 
his proofs of our ahihty to attend to a phuality of tilings at once, is our 
peiccptiou of haimonj hetweeii sounds He .irgues (Lee tines, i 2-11) that 
to peicinc a relation between two sounds niiphes a coinp.iiison, and th.it 
this ..ompansi'ii is not bctwccntlie sounds tlieniselvc', sinnilt.inoou«Iy 
attended to, it must he a eoiiipanson of “ pa^t sound a* ictamed in iiiemoiy, 
w itli the present as ai tually pcicencd ,” which still implies attending to 
two ohjcitB at once Jlis opponents honever might s,ij, tlint if there he a 
conipaiison it is not hetwoen tw o sinmltaneoiis impressions, either sensations 
or memories, hut hetw ecu two suttessiie sounds m the instant of tiaii'ilioii 
They might add, that the pciccption of h.iimony docs not neccss.irily 
involve comparison When a number of sounds in perfect haimony 
strike the ear simultaneou.sly, we hare but a single impression , we per- 
ceiie hut one mass of sound Analjsing tins iiiio its conipoueut paits is 
.111 act of lutelhgcnce, not of direct perception, and is pcifoimed by fixing 
our attention first on the whole, and tlien on the senarate elements, not 
all at once, but one after another The perception of the parts is so iai 
from being distinctly piescnt in oui feeling of the harmony, that in pio- 
poi lion as w c consciou'ly realize it we injure the generaf effect These 
ohjectioiiB to his doctrine our author seems not to base thought of, 
because those of Stew ail, whom as .in opponent he piincipallj Jiad m 
1 lew, were different (Lectures, ii 145) But they ought to have occurred 
to him without prompting, being m complete unison with his doctrine 
that consciousness of wholes usually precedes that of their parts, that 
“ instead of commencing with minima, perception commences with 
masses ” (Lectures, ii, 327, and many similar passages ) 

Sir Hamilton is also iiiconBistent m affirming (Lectures, i 237) 
lliat attention is “ nn act of will or desire,” and afterwards (2d7, 218) that 
it IS in some esses automatic, “a mere vital and irresistible act " 'lliih, 
bowel Cl, is only a verbal inaccuracy He doubtless meant that attention 
s genei ally i uluutary, but occasionally automatic 
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to Ijo the next tiling to universal, but requires all the 
more to he signalized for its nnfoitunate consequences, 
over-anxiety to make safe a foregone conclusion The 
whole philosophy of Sir W Hamilton seems to have had 
its cluuacter determined by the requirements of the doc- 
tiine of Free-will, and to that doctrine he clung, be- 
cause he had persuaded himself that it afforded the only 
liremisas from ivhich human reason could deduce the 
doctiines of natural religion I believe that in this per- 
suasion he was thoroughly his own diqie, and that his 
■'peculations have weakened the philosophical foundation 
of religion fully as much as they have eonfirnicd it 

X soc( aid cause which may help to account for his not 
having effected more in philosojihy, is the enormous 
amount of tunc and mental vigour which he expended on 
more philosophical erudition, leaving, it may be said, only 
the remains of his mind for the real business of .thinking 
While he seems to have known, almost by heart, the 
voluminous Cheek commcntatois on Aristotle, and to 
hai'o read all that the most obscure schoolman or fifth- 
rate German transcendentalist had written on the sub- 
jects with which he occupied himself, while, not coii- 
t'mt with a general knowledge of these authors, he could 
tell with the greatest precision what each of them 
thought on any given tojiic, and in what each diffeied 
fiom every other, while expending his time and energy 
on all this, he had not enough of them left to complete 
Ilia Lectures Those on Metaphysics, as alieady remarked, 
stopped short on the threshold of n hat was, especially in 
his own opinion, the most important part of it, and never 
reached even the threshold of the third and lastot the parts 
into which, in an eailj'^ lecture, he divided Ins subject " 
Those on Logic he left dependent, for most of the subordi- 
nate developments,onextractsstrungtogethei from German 
writers, chiefly Krug and Esser , often not destitute of 
merit, but generally so vague, as to make all those parts 

* Lectures, i 123-125 This third part is “ Ontology, or iletaphysics 
Proper ," ‘‘ the science conveisant about inferences of unknonii being from 
its knoH n nianitestatioiis things not inanitested m consciousness, but 
legitimately luferiible from those irhich are. 
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of his exposition in which they predominate, unsatisfac- 
tory sometimes written from points of view diiferent 
from Sir W Hamilton’s own, but which he never found 
time or took the trouble to re-express in adaptation to 
his own mode of thought f In the whole circle of psy- 
chological and logical speculation, it is astonishing how 
few are the topics into which he has thrown any of the 
powers of his own intellect , and on how small a jiropor- 
tion even of these he has pushed his investigations be- 
yond what seemed necessary' for the purposes of some 
particular controversy In consequence, philosophical 
doctrines arc taken up, and again laid down, witli perfect 
unconsciousness, and his philosophy seems made up of 
scraps from seveial conflicting metaphysical systems 
The Uelativity of human knowledge is made a great 
deal of 111 opposition to Schelling and Cousin, but diops 
out or dwindles into nothing in Sir W Hamilton’s on n 
ps3chology. The validity of om- natiiuil beliefs, and tbc 
doctrine that the incogitable is not therefore impossildc, 
are strenuously asserted iii this place and disiegaidcd in 
that, accoiding to the question in hand On the subject 
of General Notions he is avowedly a Nominalist, but 
teaches the ivliole of Logic as if he had never heard of 
any doctrine but the Couceptuahst , what he piesents as 
a leconcilement of the two being never advei ted to altei- 
wards, and serving only as an excuse to himself for ac- 
cepting the one doctrine and invariably using the lan- 
guage of the other Arriving at his doctrines almost al- 


* This 18 Btiikingly the case, among many others, mth the Lci lures on 
Definition and Division On those subjects our authoi lets Xrug and 
Dbser think for him Those authors stand to him nistcad, not merely of 
finding a fit expression foi his thoughts, but appaieiitly of having any 
thoughts at all 

t For example, (Lectures, iii 159-162) his own idea of Clearness as a 
property of concepts, is that “ a concept is said to be clear when the degree 
“ ot consciousness is such as to enable us to distingmsh it ” (the concept) 
“ as a whole from others " but this idea is expounded by a passage from 
Essei, in which it is not the concept, but the objects thought through the 
concept, whicli, if sufficiently distinguished from all others, con'-titute the 
conception a clear one I confess that Esser has here greatly the advantage 
ovei Sir W Hamilton, who might have usefully corrected his own theory 
aom the boiiowed commentary on it. 
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ways under the stimulus of some speoial dispute, he never 
knows how far to pi ess them . consequently there is a 
region of haze round the place where opinions of difter- 
ent origin meet I formerly quoted fiom him a felici- 
tous illustration diawn from the mechanical operation of 
tunnelling, that process affords another, justly ajiplicable 
to himself ^J’he reader must have heard of that gigantic 
enterprise of the Italian Grovemment, the tunnel thiough 
Mont Cenis. This great work is caiTied on simultane- 
ously fiom both ends, in well-grounded confidence (such 
is now the minute accuiacy of engineering operations) 
that the two parties of workmen will correctly meet in 
the middle Were they to disappoint this expectation, 
and woik past one another in the dark, they would allord 
a likeness of Sir W Hamilton’s mode of tunnelling the 
human mind 

This f.iilurc to think out subjects until they had been 
thoroughl}’- mastered, or until consistency had been at- 
tained between the different views which the author took 
of them from different points of observation, may, like 
the unfinished stale of the Lectures, be with great pro- 
bability asciibed to the excessive absorption of his time 
and cneigies by the study of old writers That absoip- 
tion did u 01 se , for it left him u ith neither leisure nor 
vigour foi udiat ivas far moie important in every sense, 
and an entirely indispensable qualification for a master 
in jihilosojiliy — the systematic study of the sciences 
Except phj siology, on some parts of which his mental 
powers were really employed, he may be said to have 
known nothing of any physical science I do not mean 
that he was ignorant of lamiliar facts, or that he may 
not, in the course of his education, have gone through 
the cm’riculum. But it must have been as Gribbon did, 
who says, in his autobiography, “I was content to receive 
“ the passive impressions of my professor s lectures, with- 
“ out any active exercise of my own powers ” Eor any 
trace the study had left in Sir W. Hamilton’s mind, he 
miglib as well never have heard of it.* 

The Bigus of Sir 'W. Hamilton's want of familiarity w ith the physical 
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of General Notions he m axowedlj’ a Nonnnahst, but 
teaches the whole of Loi-h as if he had ne\or heard of 
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f For examiJe, (Leotiires, in Ij'f-IGS) hiB own idea of Cleariicas as a 
property of concepts, h time “ a concept ib said to he clear n hen the degree 
“of conaciou ness is such as to ciiiiMe us fo distinguish it” (the concept) 
“as a whole fi mi oilieis ” hut tins idia is expounded n passage from 
Esser, m whiili it i^ not the concept hut the objects thought thioiigh the 
concept, viliii h if sulficientlT di-tingnisliod from all othcis, eou-titute the 
conoeption a ( K ar one I ronlcs, dial Esser hns here greatly the adiantnge 
over fell W If iniilton, 'who m1g.1l haie uscfulfy coriected his own theoiy 
from the h cd coinim utai 1 on it 
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It is much to he regretted that Sir W Hamilton did 
not' write the history of philosophy, instead of choosing, 
as the direct object of his intellectual exertions, philo- 
sophy itself He possessed a knowledge of the materials 
such as no one, probably, for many generations, will take 
the trouble of acquiring again , and the erudition of phi- 
losophy is emphatically one of the things which it is 
good that a few should acquire for the bemefit of the 
rot Independently of the great interest and value 
attaching to a knowledge of the histoiical develop- 
ment of speculation, there is much in the old writers on 
philosophy, even those of the middle ages, really worth 
preserving for its scientific value l>nt this should be 
extracted, and rendered into the phraseology of modern 
thought, by persons as familiar with that as with the 

■(ciencca meet ua in every corner of Lis worLs One, ■nliiiL I Lave not 
hitherto foiinj a convenient place for noticini;. is the sinsuiKii view he 
takes of analjsis and synthesis He imagines that sjnlhesis always pre- 
supposes aiialj s s, aud that unless grounded on a jirev lous .malj sis, syn- 
till SIS can adoul no knowledi’c Sinthesis n iiln.m a picMoiis iin.ilj sis 
“is baseless, foi synthesis receives from nn,il\ sia the elements w huh ib 
“recomposes" (Lcnuus, i 98) “Sjnllicsis niilioul analjsis is a false 
‘ knowledge, that i-, no knowledge at all A S3'iihcsi3 without a 
“previous analy-is is radually and uh iiti/io mil” (Ibul 99) Tins 
afliimation is the more surprising, as tlic txainplc he himself selects to 
illustiale analysis and synthesis is a case of ihemiial eoinposilioii , a 
ncutial ^alt compounded of an acid and an alkali Did he suppovc that 
when a chemist succeeds in foimiiig a salt bj' »} nthcus merely', putting 
together two sulistancis never actually found in comhiualion, ho does not 
make e\actlj' the same addition to chemical nciciice as if he liad met with 
the compound fust, and analysed it into its elements afterwards H Did 
Sir W Hamilton ever read a memoir by a chemist on a newly-discovered 
elemental}' 'niljstaui c If so, did he not hiid that the discoveier imari- 
ably proceeds to ascertain by sv nthe-i-. w hat i ombinatioiis the now clement 
will form with all other elements for which it has any iifllnily Sir Vf 
Uamilton, though ho diew his example fiom pli}-ics, toigot all that 
related to the cvaniple, and thought only of psyLlndogn al iin e-itigation, 
m which it docs commonly happen that the compound fact is presented 
to us Urst, and we have to begin by analysing it, oui syullicsis, it prac- 
ticable at all, taking place afterwards, and serving only to verify the 
analysis Therefore, m spite of bis own example, Sir W. Hamilton 
defines synthesis as being always a recomposition and “ reconstruction ’’ 
(Lectures, i OS) Could any one who hacl the smallest familiarity with 
phy-ical seieneo have committed this strange oversight P 

Anothci cvample, to which I shall content myself with referring, is 
the lucapai itv of understanding an argument respecting a principle of 
Arechanic'', sliown m his coutrov-eisy with Dr Whevvell respecting the 
law that tlie pressure of a lever on the fulcrum, when the weights 
balance one another, is equal to the sum of the two weights (Discussions, 
pp. ddS, d89). 
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anfipTit, and possessing a command of its language ; a 
combination never yet so peifectly lealized as m Sir W. 
Hamilton It is waste of time for a mere student of 
pbilosopliy, to bave to leain tbe familiar use of fifty 
pliilosopliic phraseologies, all greatly infeiior to that of 
his own time , and if this were required from all thinkers, 
there would be very little time left for thought A man 

who had done it so thoroughly as Sir W Hamilton, 
should have made his coteniporaiies and successors, once 
for all, partakers of the benefit, and rendered it imneces- 
saiy foi any one to do it again, except foi verif3ung and 
correcting his representations This, which no one but 
hiniBell could have done, he has left undone , and has 
given us, instead, a contribution to mental philosophy 
which has been more than equalled bj" many not superior 
to him 111 powers, and wholl}'- destitute of erudition Of 
all pel sons. Ill modern tunes, entitled to the name of phi- 
losophers, the two, probablj-, Avhose reading on their own 
sLihjccts was the scantiest, in propoition to their intel- 
lectual capacitj'', were l)r Thomas Broivn and Arch- 
bishop IVliately according Ij’’ tliey aie the only two of 
whom yir W. Hamilton, though aelcnowledgmg their 
abilities, habitually speaks ivith a ccitam tinge oi super- 
ciliousness It cannot be denied that both J)r Biowm 
and Aiclibishop IVliatel}' would have thought and wi itteii 
better than they did, if thej' had been better lead in tlie 
writings of jirevioiis thinkers but I am not afi aid that pos- 
terity will contradict me wdicn I saj’, that either of them 
has clone far greater service to the world, in the oiigmation 
and dill'usiou of important thought, than Sir W Hamilton 
with all his learning because, though indoleut readers, 
they w'ere, both of them, active and fertile thmkeis 
It IS not that Sir W. Hamilton’s erudition is not 
frequently of real use to him on particular questions of 
philosophy. It does him one valuable seivice . it en- 
ables him to know all the various opinions which can be 
held on the questions he discusses, and to conceive and 
express them clearly, leaving none of them out This it 
does, though even this not always ; but it does little 
else, even of what might be expected flora eiudilion 
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wlien enlightened by philosophy. lie knew, with ex- 
traordinary accuracy", tlie on of every philosopher’s doc- 
trine, but gave hiinself little trouble about the Sion. 
With one exception, I find no remarks bearing upon 
that point 111 any part of his wiitings * I imagine he 
would have been much at a loss if he had been required 
to draw up a philosopliiCid estimate of the mind of any 
gieat thinker He never seems to look at any opinion 
ot a pbilosoplier in connexion with tlie same philoso- 
phci's other opiuions Accordingly, he is weak as to 
the mutual lelations of philosophical doctrines He 
seldom knows any of the coiollaiies fiom a thinker’s 
ojiiiiious, unless tlie thinker has himself drawn them , 
and even then he knows them, not as corollaries, but only 
as opinions One of the most striking examples he afibids 
of this inability is in the case of Leibnitz , and it is 
worth while to analyse this instance, because nothing 
can more conclusively show, how little ciqiable he was of 
eiiteiing into the spuit of a si stem unlike his own 
If tliere ever w as a tliiiiker whose system of thought 
could without difficulty ho conceived as a connected 

* Tins solitary cvoeption relates to Hume llcepecting the general 
scope aiid purpose, the peiTadiug spuit, of Hume’s specnlationa, iSir W 
Hdiiulton docs gue an opinion, and, X \cuture to think, a wrong one He 
regards Hume’s philosophy as si epticism in its Icgitiimte sense Hume’s 
object, he thinks, nns to prore the uncertainty of all knowledge With 
this intent he rojiresents him us leusoning Irom pieniises ’’not established 
by himself," but "accepted only as piinriples universally conceded in the 
previous schools ot philosophy " These premises Hume showed (accord- 
ing to Sir Hamilton) to lead to conclusions nhich contradicted the 
eiideineof consciousness, thus proving, not that consciousness deceives, 
but that the premises generally accepted on the authority of philosophers, 
and leading to these conclusions, must Ijc false. (Disousstons, pp 87, 83, 
and elsen here ) 

This is certainly the use which has been made of Hume’s arguments, by 
Reid and many other of his opponents Admitting their validity as argu- 
ments, Reid considered them, not as proving Hume’s conclusions, but as a 
reductio ad ahsurdam of Ills premises That Hume liowei ei had any 
foresight of their being put to this use, either for a dogmatical or a 
purely sceptical purpose, appears tome supremely improbable. If we 
foiniour opinion by reading tlie senes of Hume’s metaphysical essays 
straight through, instead of judging from a few detached expressions in a 
single essay (ihat “ on the Academical or Sceptical I^liilosopliy,’’) I think 
our judgment mil be that Hume sincerely’’ accepted both the premises 
and the cuiiclusiona It nould bo difficult, no doubt, to prove this by con- 
clusive evidence, nor nould I venture absolutely to alhim it In the case 
of the freethmking philosophers of the last century, it is often impossible 
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whole, it was Leibnitz. Hardly any philosopher has 
taken so much pains to display the filiation of all his 
main conceptions, in a manner at once satisfactory to 
his own mind and intelligible *10 the world. And there 
is hardly any one in whom the filiation is more complete, 
these various conceptions being all applications of one 
common principle. Yet Sm W. Hamilton understands 
them so ill, as to be able to say, after giving an account 
of the Pie-established Llaimony, that “its author him- 
“ self probably regarded it more as a specimen of inge- 
“ nuity than as a serious doctiine.”* And again “It 
“ IS a disputed point whether Leibnitz was serious in 
“his moiiadology and pie-cstabhshed haimony ”t To 
saj'' nothing of the injustice done, by this surmise, to 
the deep sincerity and high philosophic earnestness of 
that most eminent man, it is obvious to those who 
study opinions in their relation to the mind entertaining 
them, that a person who could thus think concerning 
the Pre-established Harmony and the Monadology, how- 
ever correctly he may have seized manypartieular opinions 
of Leibnitz, had never taken into his mind a conception of 

to be quite certain irhat their opinions really were , how far the rcserra- 
tions they made, expressed real loiiritUoiiB, or iieio coiice®''ioiH to sup- 
posed necessities of position Ilumc, it isecitain, made suth eonccssions 
largely insmcore they can hardly be called, being so evidently intended 
to be <pavi]cvTa, at least awtroltri IJiave a strong impression that Hume’s 
scepticism, or ijther his professed admiration of secpticism, uas a dis- 
guise of this description, intended rather to avoid offence tlian to conceal hia 
opinion , that he preferred to be called a sceptic, rather than by a more 
odious name , and haring to promulgate conclusions nhich h&kuew would 
be regarded as contradicting, on one hand the ei idence of common sense, on 
the other the doctiiiies of religion, did not like to dcclaio them as positive 
convictions, but thought it more judicious to exhibit them as the results 
might come to, if neput complete confidence in the trustworthiness 
of our rational faculty I have little doubt that he himself did feel this 
confidence, and wished it to be felt by his readers There is certainly 
no trace of a different feeling in his speculations on any of the other 
important subjects treated in his works and even on this subject, tho 
general tenor of what he wrote pointing one way, and only single pas- 
sages the other, it is most reasonable to interpret the latter m the mode 
which will least contradict the expression of his habitual stale of mind in 
the former 

I cannot but believe, therefore, that Sir W Hamilton has misunder- 
stood the essential character of Hume's mind but his hearty adniiia- 
tion and honest vindication of him ns a thinker are highly honourable to 
Sir W. Hamilton, both as a philosopher and as a man. 

* Lectures, i dU4 f Foot-note to Beid, p. 309. 
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Leibuitz liimself tis a pliilosoplier. These theories were 
necessitated hy Leibnitz’s other opinions. They were the 
only outlet from the difficulties of the fundamental doc- 
trine of his philosoph}', thff Principle of Sufficient Keasoii 
All who know anything of Leibnitz, are aware that 
he affirmed it to be a piinciple of the universe, that no- 
thing exists which has not an antecedent ground in 
reason, and cognizable by reason , a ground which, when 
known, gives all the propeities of tlie thing by natural 
and necessaiy consequence This Sufficient Ileason might 
be some abstiact jiiopeity of the thing, serving as the 
pattern on which it was constructed, and being the key 
to all its othei atti ibiites Such, for example, is the pro- 
2ieity by -which mathematicians define the circle or the 
triangle, and from which, b}' mere reasoning, the re- 
maining inoperties of those figiiies are deducible In 
other cases, the Sufficient Itcasoii of a phienonienon is 
found in its jihysical cause But the mere existence of 
the cause as an invanablc antecedent, docs not constitute 
it the Sufficient Eeason of the effect Theie must be 
something in the natuie of the cause itself, something 
callable of being detected in it, which, once known, ac- 
counts for its being followed by that particular effect , 
something -nhicli exjilaiiis the chaiacter of the effect, 
and had it been knou n beforehand, would have enabled 
ns to foretel the jirecise effect that would be jiroduced 
To so great a length did Leibnitz carry this doctrine, as 
to affiim that God (saiing actual miracle, which as a 
highly excejitional fact he was willing to admit) could 
not, in the exeicise of his oidinary jn evidence, conduct 
the government of the ivoild except jjta la vaimo deh 
cimfuifis , thiough second causes, each containing, in its 
own jirojierties, wherewithal to furnish a complete ex- 
jilanatioii of the jihamoinena to which it gives rise " 
Setting out with this d conception of the order 

oi the universe, Leibnitz found Mind ajijiarently acting 
iqion ]\rattcr and Matter iqion Mind, and was utterly 
unaljle to discover in the nature and attiibiites of cither, 
any Sufficient Iteason for this action The two sub- 
stances seemed wholly disparate : there was nothing m 
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them from which action of any kind upon one another 
could have been presumed to be so much as possible. 
He saw in this one case, what is true, though he 
did not see it, in all cases whatever — ^that there is no 
nexus, no natural link, between agent and patient, be- 
tween cause and effect, and that ajl we know or can 
know of tlieir relation is, that the one alwa3's follows the 
other But to accept the mere fact as ultimate, without 
craving for a demonstration, could not enter into Leib- 
nitz’s i^oometrical mind, and was positively forbidden by 
his Principle of Sufficient Eeason Heie was a dilemma ' 
Happily, liowever, the difficulty of admitting that Mind 
could act upon Matter, disappeared in the case of an 
Infinite Mind In the Oinmpotenee of the Deity there 
lay a Sufficient Eeason for tlie j^ossibiliti'' of an3'-thiiig 
which the Deity might be pleased to do It must be 
God, tlierefore, and no snboidinate agenc3', that directl3' 
produces the effects on l\ratter which seem owing to 
Mind, and the effects on ]\Iind which seem owing to 
Matter This being admitted, there were onl}’ two pos- 
sible theories to choose from Either God, from the 
beginning wound up !Mind and Matter to go togethei 
like tivo clocks, though witliout an3' connexion with one 
another , and I see an object, not because the object is 
befoie my ej'es, but because it was piearranged from 
eternity tliat the presence of the object and the fact of 
my seeing should occur at tlie same instant , or else, at 
the moment when the object appears, God intervenes, 
and gives me the perception of sight, ex act! 3" as if the 
object had caused it. The former thcoiy is the Pre- 
established Harmony , the latter is the doctrine of Occa- 
sional Causes, to which, as lather the less grotesque 
supposition of the two, the Cartesians had been driven bj' 
the pressure of the same difficulty. But this hi'pothesis, 
as it supposed nothing less than a standing miracle, was 
wholly inadmissible by Leibnitz It was inconsistent 
with the idea which he had formed to himself of the 
perfections of the Deity He consideied it as assimilat- 
ing Providence to a bad ivorkman, whose engines will 
not work unless he himself stands by, and gives them a 
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helping hand , “ a watchmaker, who, having constructed 
“ a timepiece, would still be obliged himself to turn the 
“ hands, to make it mark the hours ”* Leibnitz could 
not find, in the idea of God, any Sufficient Reason why so 
roundabout a mode of governing the universe should 
have been chosen by him He was thus thrown upon 
the h3’pothesis of a Pre-established Harmony, as his only 
refuge , and there can be no doubt that he accepted it, 
with the full conviction of an intellect accustomed to 
pursue given premises to their consequences with all the 
rigour of gcometncal demonstration. 

The doctiine of IMoiiads was as necessary a corol- 
lary’' from Leibnitz’s first principle as the Pre-established 
Haiinony. Eveiythmg, whether physical or spiritual, 
which has an indii'idual existence, is a compound of 
iniiunierable attributes, between many of which we can- 
not seize any connexion, but on Leibnitz’s theory it was 
not admissible to suppose that no connexion exists 
There must be something, somewhere, which contains in 
its own nature the complete theory and explanation of 
the combination of attributes, and is the reason of its 
being that combination and no other and wbat could 
tins be unless a sort of kernel of the entire Being — the 
Soul in the case of a spuitual being, a kind of Essence 
of the Individual in that of a merely physical object'^ 
The Monads of Leibnitz do not really differ from the ' 
imaginary Essences of the schoolmen, except in not 
being abstractions, but objective realities in the com- 
pletcst meaning of the word , which, indeed, the Sub- 
.stantia; Secundic of the Realists already were, only that 
they were essences of classes, and were conceived as in- 
hering simultaneously in numerous individuals, Avhile the 
Monads of Leibnitz were lively little beings, the principles 
of animation and activity, each of them the real agent 
or Force a,t the bottom of one individual All this may 
seem poor stuff, and a melancholy exhibition of a great 
intellect But as there is nothing in experience which 
diiectly dispioves these theories, they are not lOtilly moie 
absurd than many a one which has not so quaint an ap- 
* Quoted from Leibnitz by Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures, i. 303. 
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pearanop aufl it is the strength, not the weakness, of a 
systematic intellect, tliat it does not shrink from conclu- 
sions because they have an absurd look, when they are 
necessary corollaries from premises winch the thinker, 
and probably most of those who criticise him, have not 
ceased to regard as true Leibnitz was led to the Monads 
and the Pre-established Harmony by the same logical ne- 
cessity, which made Descartes, far more absurdly, aflBrm 
the automatism of animals , and we might as reasonably 
doubt the seriousness of the latter opinion, as of the 
former The same logical consistency made him a Heces- 
sitaiian, and an Optimist , since tlie doctrine of Sufficient 
Poason made God the author of all that happens, conse- 
(juently of all human actions, and God’s attributes could 
not be a Sufficient Eeason for any world but the best 
possible 

Other examples may be given, though none greater 
than this, of Sir W Haiiiilton’s inability to enter into 
the very mind of another thinker Is it not, for instance, 
a surprising thing, that one who knew Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle so well, should attiibute"^ to all of them his 
own opinion, that not truth but the search for tiuth is 
the important matter, and that the pursuit of it is not for 
the sake of the attainment, but of the mental activity and 
energy developed in the seai-ch If there have been 
three men since speculation began Avho would have 
vehemently rejected such a doctrine, they aie the three 
who are here placed at the head of the authorities in its 
suppoit Our author arrives at this strange misundei- 
standing, by giving a meaning to single expressions, 
derived from his own mode ot thought and not from 
theirs In Aristotle’s case the asseition rests on a mis- 
take of the meaning of the Aristotelian word tvipycia, 
which did not signify energj^ but fact as opposed to pos- 
sibility, achts to potenha f One hardly knows what to say 
to a writer who understands TeXoc ov -yvifftc aAXa ■n-paS.iQ, 
* Lectures, i 11, 12 

t The very passnge quoted from Aristotle m support of this representation 
of him, shons that he was using the word in his own and not in Sir W Hamil- 
ton's sense TeXos fj evepyeia, KatTOVTov )(apLV fj Svvafiis\afi,3dveTai . kiu 
■njv QeapqTiKTfv (e^ouo'ii') iva Beapuirui’ dXX' oil BiapSiaui Iva deupijriKqv 
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to mean, “ Tlie intellect is perfected not bj’ knowledge 
but by activit3L” 

We see, from such instances, how much even Sir 
W Hamilton's erudition wanted of what we have a 
right to expect from erudition in a superior mind — ^that 
it should enter into the general spirit of the things 
it knows, not know them merely in their details Sir 
VI Hamilton studied the eminent thinkeis of old, only 
fi om the outside lie did not throw his omi mind into 
tlieir manner of thought , he did not survey the field of 
philosophic speculation from their standing point, and 
see each object as it would be seen with thciv lights, and 
with their modes of looking The opinion of an author 
stands an isolated fact in Sir W Hamilton’s pages, with- 
out foundation in the author’s individuality, or connexion 
with Ins oilier doctiincs For want of tins elucidation 
one by another, oven the opinions themselvc.s are, as in 
the case hist cited, very liable to be misunderstood Yet, 
such as Ins expositions of the opinions of philosophers 
are, it is greatlj' to be regretted that we have not more 
of them, and that his unrivalled knowledge of all the 
antecedents of Plnlooph}', has enriched the ivoild with 
nothing but a feiv selections of passage'^ on topics on 
ivlnch circumstances had led Sir \Y Hamilton to w'rite 
He IS known to have left copious common-jilace books, 
without which indeed it would have been hardly possible 
that such stores of knowledge could be kept within easy 
reference Let us hope that they are carefully preserved , 
that they will, in some form or other, be made accessible 
to students, and will yet do good service to the future Ins- 
toi lan of philosophy Should this hope be fulfilled, future 
ages wall have greater cause than, I think. Sir W Hamil- 
ton’s published philosophical speculations will ever give 
them, to rejoice in the fruits of his labours, and to cele- 
brate his name. 


THE END. 
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Note to p. 150. 

Apteii this page had passed through the press, there appeared in 
the fifth number of the Fminighllif Review, a paper by IMr. 
Herbert Spencer, discussing several of the philosophical questions 
which divide me from that powerful thinker, and especially the 
question whether ineoneeivability is a test of truth As I have 
no special controversy with Mr. Spencer in the present woik, 
some other occasion would be more suitable for an examination 
of his arguments ; but since he expresses surprise at my having 
classed liim with Sir W. Hamilton and otheis, as one of those 
whose test for deciding a belief to be an original intuition of the 
mind, IS the necessity of thinking it, I deem it right that the 
same volume in which bis opinion has been enoneously stated, 
should contain the correction. As I now uudei stand Mr. Spencer, 
he maintains that the impossibility of getting lid of a belief is a 
pi oof of its truth, and also of its being a primary, or ultimate, 
truth, but not of its being intuitive, since even our pi imary forms 
of thought are, in Mr. Spencci's opinion, products of experience, 
either our own, or inherited by us from ancestors by the laws of 
the development of oi ganization. I had, in truth, confounded 
the two ideas of a primary truth and an intuitive tiuth, which 
had never, as far as T know, been distinguished by any one except 
Mr. Spencer ; and had, therefore, identified his thcoiy with that 
of the intuitive school, which I now see to be a misconception, 
though I think both theories open to refutation by substantially 
the same arguments. 
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fioiii Oiioinil UocumoLits 1 a tlic 1 1 
G L Gi 1 1 , "M V Sio mill I’oili lit I 4 

Historyof rnyBeligious Opinions' 
By J II Nlwu in, D D Being the Sub- 
stance of VpologM pio Viti Post 

'8vo Ci 

Father Mathew: a Biography. 
By John Tr \ncis M vg uire, M 1* Popul ii 
Edition, -^MthPoi trait CiouiiSvo Os Gd 

nomd , its Buleis and its Institutions 
By tbe same Antlioi Ncu Fdition in pic- 
pai itiori 


Memou's, Miscellanies, and Let- 

tcia of the 1 itc Luu\ Aikm , including those 
aldiiaaed to Di Clnnmng fiom 182C to 
1842 rdicedbx P IT Li Dilion Post 
8\o 8 Oe^ 

Life of Amelia Wilhelmina Sxeve- 

lang, from the C-iOim'in J ditcd iMth the 
Aulhoi’a inction, b\ LirmiiiNU Mink* 
uoixii PostSio with Poitnit, 12® 

Louis Spohr's Autobiography, 

li inahtcil tiom the (reimui Sio i4& 

Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters from 

ItaJ/und butt erland ’md Litters JiOmlBZo 
to 1817, tl m htulba La 1) W vllvcl 
L ditioii, u itli Toi ti nt 2 i ol tiou n 8\ o 
0 ® cacii 

Diaries of n Lady of QualiVf 

horn l7Jf to Isii J btcl, th Note , L> 
V XIVlUVID, QC P0at8\0 lOi l)£? 

BecoUectious of the late Wilha n 

Wilbtifoico, MP foi ilic CuimO of I 
duiin,' noail^ oOliua L\ T S lIvrroiD, 
F.ItS Second Tditioii l*oat8io7s 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, 
KGB Bj John Ci vi ^ Minsinna 
Second Edition 8ao uith Poui iit 1 / 

Thomas Moore’s Memoirs, Jotu*- 

nal, nnd Coiiesponltnti Edited n I 
abiiJged fioiii the 1 i t J btioii bi I i ' 
liLSbi ri ^quaie ciou i Mo i\ith b 1 
tint'' l-> Cf/ 
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Memoir of the Eev Sydney Smith, 
his Duif^litci I uh Iloi I vM> With 
A tion tioni his I iltcis edited h^ Mis 
Alsiin 1 > ol-' b\o 

Vicissitudes of fa mili es. T5\ &ir 
35Lli^vll) Bum, Llatu King ol Vimi 
1 jnsr, coND, n d JjiiiiD Si 
>L^ o^Ml8^fl 12h 0(/ Gleb 

Sssays m !Bcclesiastical Biogra- 
phy the lion 'iir J 
I L D louith ] dition S\o IK 


Biographical Sketches. By Nassau 

\\ bi Moi iV tS\o 10s hd 

Biographies of Distinguished Sci- 

eutiUcMcn 1 it Inico liarib- 
Ii(cdL)\ \dmii il U H Smmit, FKS the 
Ko B lo>MTr M t ukUi Git\>r, 

8\o 16k. 

Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 

bui^ Mcmoiis Sketches in I IJi of ^ntlces 
of ibo>c 12,000 1 imncnt I'ci^ons ot \U 
iges ind Nation^ Itp 8\o lUs 


Ciiticisi/iy Pliilosophtj^ Polity, i^c 


Papinian : ft Di ilogue on State Aft uih 
betneen a Conbtituuonil Lal^^cl iml n 
Count] 1 Cicit’cnnii ibout to cntei Publit. 
Life P\ Ginici \iivi\so\ 13 i Ovon 
Serjeiiit U Li\ Poa‘ 6 o os 

On Repreaentativo Government 
By T< uv VI i !Min lliiid Ldition | 
8>o "Ik ciowiibvo 2 

On Iiibeity Jh Ihc’ simc tutlui fl lut, 
Ldition Po^t S\o Cf cmn Svo 
U id, 

Fimciples of Folitical Economy 3 \ the 
aamc Si\th 1 dilion 2 voK 8vo *'** oi 
in I vol clo^sn 8\o s 

A System of Xiogio, Hatiocinative and 
Inductive 13v the sunc Iilth 1 ditiun 
2vo1s 8vo 

Utilitarianism mic Mldit Sio 3« 

Dusertations and Discussions Bv the 
same \utlior 2>ol« 8>o 21s 

BzominatLon oi Sir W Hamiltou’a 
Fhilosoplu, ind of the Principal Pliiloso 
phical f^uestion (1iacuh»ccl in liis lYntiug 
By thc&nmc Uithn 8>o liv 

XiOrd Bacon^B Works, collected 
and edited by 1« L 1 1 1 is M \ J bii um\o, 
M V 'ind D D Hi vui Vois I to V 
Philosop/ut xl U oihb, 3 vols Svo LI (<- 
Voi » M in I Ml Lfieiati/ and Piofls 
sional Worh^ LI lOs 

Bacon’s Essays, with ArmotatLons. 

By R \Miviki\, DD la^c Aichbisfaop of 
Dublin bivtli L litioii 8\o 10« Gcf 

Elements of Logic. B\ R Mhatui, 

DI) life Vitlbil p jf Dublin 
Ldition Svo 1> ' / LiovMi^vo i> id 

Elements of Blieloric Ity llic v in i 
Aulhoi ^ucnlli 1 rliUin &vo 10k (d 
crown 6\o Jv Od 

Englibb. Synonymes. Ldiicd by \icli 
hisliop WiiATi I V 5th Ldjlioi) Fop dj. 


Miscellaneous Bemams fi'om the 

Common place Book olKicii vuiiU ii vii i v, 
DD Mte Vrclibisbop of Dublin Iihttdlv 
Ml s 1 T Miivtiiv. PostSvo 7i brf 

Essays on the Administrations of 

(iieatlntain tiom 17o3 to 1830 h\ llic 
Right lion ^11 C C Tiuis, But I dited 
bv tbe Riglit Hon J Hi vn, But bvo 
with Foiti ut, lov 

Bff the \(tmt Author 

A Dialogue on the Best Form ot 
Goveinnieiit, is Ot/ 

E^say on the Origin and Formation ot 
the Komuicc L indulges, 7s hd 

Historical Survey of the ABtronomy ol 
the Ancient^, lo? 

InQuiry mto the Oi edibility of the 
J Jih llonun ll 2 >tory, 2 loK oOv 

On the Methods of Observauon «ind 
IiC.isomng 111 Politico 2voB 28& 

Irish Disturbances and lush Church 
Question, 12> 

Hemorks on the U^e and Abuse oi 
some Political Icnns Ov 

On Foreign Jurisdiction end Evtiadi* 
tioii ofCiiminilh, 29 Gc/ 

The Fables of Babnua, Greek Text 
with Latin Notes, Pvi.i I 5s Cd PAitilL 
as Gcf 

Suggestions foi the Application of the 
j g\ pto) igic il ilfctliod to Model ii Hibtoi v , h 

An Outhne of the Necessary 

Liwsof thought a licitisc on Fine and 
Applied logK B\ the Most Rev \V 
riiovsoNjDD Aiclilishopofloilv Cioun 
8VO.69 6d, ^ 
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The Elements of Logie, Thom is 

hill 1)1)1 N, M A ol St Pctu 1 Coll Cant lb 
12 nio h (j(I 


Analysis of Mr. MiU’s System of 
logit Bj W Siiiii>&. M V I It™ of 
Woltostcr Collcgt, O\foul Jimo Js, Ul 

The Election of Representatives, 

I’ailiimentaii ni I Muiiicnul , i lieitnc 
Bj 7 iioM isHai 1 , ihiiisier it L in J bird 
1 ditiOD, with Vdlitions <ionii8io b» 

Speeches of the Right Hon. Lord 

Mioiii 11, coiiu-tcd bj lliiiiatll bio Ua 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 

1’ irli iment 1 3 lltloim m 1831 iiid 18a2 
Ibino Ij 

A Dictionary of the English 
Idangui^e Ln J, G Lvhum, M V \1 D 
r U S loLuidtdoullio Dictioiui ofUi S 
Toiin'son, edited bv tlie u(\ U J Xodo, 
ivitli nuincjoii) 1 nici] I itioiis ind tdditions 
Publishing • % Pait , inicc o> (id ea h, 
to form 2 \ Ola Ito 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Pimacs, chadded iiid summed so ta to 
ficilitato tho L-vpicaaion ot Idta-'t and assist 
in IitGi iM Coini > moil Bn V M 1 1, 

M D lull 1 ditioii, ciOMii bio 10^ Ul 

Dectures on the Science of Lan- 

dcli^eicd U the Uo> il In titutioii 
J3j M Mti 1 1 1 , "M V 1*1} loiun Iholc sui 
111 the Uiinti-jt> cl 0\loid Tii m bi lui 
I ouitli 1 dilion, 1J> Si cq>u Si i ic% ISs 

The Debater ; i Scuts of Complcie 

DcbTles, Outliiic«» ul Uc-bites, and ithtions 
lor UibCLih^ion Bn 1 Icp 

A Course of English Reading, 

uliplGl to t>tn taste ind cipiuh , ui. 
How and Whit to head 13^ the Kc\ J 
Pnclost^BA ruiutli Edition, fcp 5 s 

Manual of English Literature, 

Histoucal and Ciitical \Mtli iCiuptu on 
1 Mctica By IiiOMis VtNuiu, B I 
Tost 8\o lOj, (jc/ 

Southey’s Doctor, complete m One 
VoUinit J ditb. I bN the Upn J W W \uri i , 
B D. Squni c cion n Syo. 12s. b<t 


Historical and Critical Commen- 

lu\ m t IL Oil iLSlimciit. Miih i \cin 
J mi^lition h\ >r M Kui>cir, Ph D 
\oi I Oti b\(> ISs 01 id iple I for tlic 
Gcnci Ihcili Voi H Liodus,!)'. 
Ol iliju 1 for llicliuiL ilBuki, 12« 

A Hebrevr Gj. inimai , ■witli Ezerci&es 
PiiiJ Oiiiiuni uit/i Lxer- 
L S Sno lis ({/ Ki N, ) PviT H Lt- 

t pliOiul 1 i/m an f c iS^ructnis, I’a Cti 

A Latin-English Dictionaiy. By 

f 1 M V ol CoipUb c llllhtl Col- 

1 qc, in I J I 1 IDI 1 1 , u V ( I 1 hnund 
)lilhO\luuI Imp b\o IP Jl ‘‘,12* 

A New Latm-Fnelisk Dictioni,*y, 
ibn Jioni the hiib'Li uoik () If Aiti ml 
Ittddl (iT ibo\i), l> J 1 W mil AI \ 
lent Viitlioi MlIiuiiiSno pp 10‘S, IS* 

A Diamond L'llm-Enghsli Dictionary, 
Ol GumIl to the Mcmiu,', QuilitN, and 
Vet iilumon ot I itm Cl isvital W ouU By 
J ] itiDDii M V 32mo 2* od 


An English-Greek Lexicon, con 
tamnio ill thcGitok. W ouli uicd b> Wiitcii 
o! gj U luthontN Bn C D \ovfrfc,B V 
littli Lbtion xto 21* 

Mr. Yonge’s New Lexicon, En- 
gl sh Hiloicel, bndgt I (join Iiih IifoU 
■woikCi-j iboiL) S|jui, 12 ino 5 * Cd 

A Greek-English Lexicon Com 
pilul b^ 11 G IiDOiit, D L) Dciii of 
Giiiiht ChiiiLti, and B ^coii, DD Miatu 
ofBiUiol 1 iftli Edition, CLONMI Ito oG bd 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, 
abn 'gel tioniLiDiiLi r iml bcou s (jtul 
I tijUdt fcucott ] IcNcnth 1 dition ^]naie 
IJiiiQ 7h C(/ 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

liuiUi in' 1 iiglish I Bj I 

Com VNS( ur btliLditiou, po tb>o IQ* Ud 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionoiy, 
Irencli and 1 nghsh, ibiidgcd tioin tiic 
aboNeby the Authoi Agnn I clition ISino >i% 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

(rciniin 1 uiguig-e, Otunin I n^li h, in l 
] ngliah GLimin Ly tho Kln \\ 1 

lifUMLN, M V, mil Di i UT ■Miiiriv 

illUs.DLAhULU. Pitot Sno 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics 


Becreations of a Country Parson: 

be ng i bck tion cf Uit Conti ibutioiis. «f 
A K IT L Xolta i t, Miqazine Slio^D 
ScPirs Cio«u8^o 3i be/ 

The Comnioiiplace Fhilo&ophei m 
loiMi -ind Coiinti B\ th« s'lmc Vutlior 
Cio^AP 8> 0 3& 6d 

Leismc Homs in Town, I saija C iisoli 
toil, L&thctiLil Mull, bociil, and Do- 
mcati the 'i nc Ciown8\o u5 %d 

The Ai ^ 1 iin Hohdays ot a Countiy 
li oil L i><tcontubiitL I toi/ < (./ a 1/ 9 
a lie ond to Go d \} onl h\ the 
Ciowii 8\o 3s Gd 

The Gin\ei Thoughts ol a Counti\ . 
Pai on, sitoM) ‘'iiii-j th*' c ' 

C lonn 8\o j Cd 

Ciiticol Eas'^ys ot a Coiuiiiy Fuson 
selcctsl ttom i aa'iib contiibut'^l 
7/«ja iue b\ the eame Poat o '*« | 

A C^mpalgJael' at Home. Bj si ir 

ri\ I itUui ot lluhtl'i ind Nn^ 
CiiU Po t8 0 -with ■\ ignctk 7 C' 

Fi lends in Conncil: a Senes of 

Ecilniai ml Di tou ca themon 2 -vol 

ftp Hj 

Fiiend lu Council, ’^ecom) *^Eri 
2 %ol« 10 t S\o 11 

Essays written in the Inteivals oX 
BusillCao Icp 2 s bd 

Lord Macaulay’s Misoellaneons 

Wilting 

In I VI \ J j III js 2 1 Sso P iti ut _1 

Pi o I Fi in i>, L Nol CIOS n $vo ^ / 

The Eev. Sydney Smith"s Mis- 
cellaneous M Ol! a including hia Gontiibu 
tions to the Ld nl ugh Ilei cil 
Lili VI \ 1 unto'', 3 vols 8>o 36s 
Irvii iiLi -I rDiTio>, in 1 101 2U 
In PocKLJi 1 01 u^ics, 3 vols ftp 21^ 
Plciii J uii o>, 2 vols cioivn 8vo 8 

Elemciitaiv otehes of Monl Philo- 
so^ n, k s I I it tic ho} il liistitutm 
B} tlic«iic Vitlioi Itp 7 a 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Ho*r 
SiuMY Smiiii i ‘'•cle tioii of the iii) I 
mcmoiable Passages in his Writings and 
Comeisation IGnoTiCtf 


0?he History of the Supernatural 

in All Vges and N iliona, and in All 
Chmehes, Chmtim and Pngm, (Itmon 
straLing a Univei al laith B} Wiitivm 
nouni 2>olb post 8 VO 18^ 

The Superstitions of ’Witchci-aft. 
Bj Ho-n VPD Wii LI nis JI V St John i 
C^ll Ciinb PostSvo 7s Cd 

Chapters on Mental Physiology. 
B 3 Sii Ilr'ii v nor r vnd, Bart M D 1 U & 
Second 1 dition Post 6> 0 8a Od 

Essays selected fi.*om Contnbu- 
tioiih to the J^dinbiugfi Rlulu, B\ IIl'Cry 
P orn btcond L Ution 8vol& ftp 21e 
The Eclipse 01 Paith, ol a'libil to a 
Ileligious bccptic L) the ime Autlioi 
Tenth I Ution Itp 0 
Defence of tne Eclipao 01 Faith, by it 
4.uthoi , a liOjoindci to Vi Newman’s 
Replg Ihiid 1 ditioii Icp 3s Cd 
Selections from the Coiteapondcnce 
01 R i II Gic^son By the «amc Aiitboi 
Third Edition CionnSvo 7 a Cd 
Fulleriona, 01 tlio ■NVi->dem and Wit of 
1 iiovi V9 1 L n I n,vv ith LAsa> on hia Life and 
Oeniui B} the same Author Ibmo 2 a Gd 

The Secret of Hegel, being tlic 
JTcgfli n ^vstuninOii^in Piinciple, loim 
and'Uittei Ly Jvml-s ICli i iso> Siir- 

I INC 2 vola 8 vo 2 ''» 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
lo'Hjphv, on tlie Iniluctnc 'Method Ev 
J D Mouit 'MV ILD 8 vo 12s 
Elements oi Psychology, < tuuin^ llic 
Analysis of the liitell ctuil Powers B\ 
the same Vutlioi PistSio 7s Gd 

' Sight and Touch, in Attempt to 
I Di pioiu Llic liLuvcl (ol lukcluiii) 

I II10013 oM ibio I 1)3 I mil Vs Iv Vuuoir, 
M V. lelloi aiidTutoi of inti Coll Dublin 
8yo with 21 U oodciits 8a Gd 

The Senses and the Intellect. 
Bv Ar 1 wiTurp Bvix, M A Piof of Logic 
in the Uiiiv of Aberdeen Second Edition 
8 0 Jj 

Tho Emotions and the Will, by the 
saint ^.iithoi , coinplctmg a Systematic 
J \| os lion of the Iluni in 'Mmd Bvo 15s 
On thu Study ol Choiactci, iiitliuliii,, 
an Estimate ot Phrenology. By the same 
Authoi 8vo ^5 
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Time a.nd Spaco; a MctiphyMcal 

I SS'1^ By SlI \.D^N 01 ill II JIODCiSON 
0 pp j 88, putt 1 (j4 

Hmire with the Mystics: a CoDtu- 

bution to tile llistoiy ol Religioua Opimon 
By lionbui Ali 1 1 i> V vucii vn» B V Se- 
cond LdiUoii 2 ^ol8 ci.o\^uS\o 

Psychological Inquiries. By (he 

1 \tc Sn Bl'tj C. Brodi] , Birt 2 -voh oi 
“'rr n -fi p js ncli 


1 LO^,OMA^^S v^^) LO. 


The PhUosophy of Necessity; oi. 

Natuial Un ib -ij plitablc to Mental, Moral, 
and ■'ocul SLienti! Bj Ciniii, Ei iv 
second J iition p 9j 

Tne Eduoatiou of the Feelings erd 
VfteUion!. Bv the same Autlioi Ihad 
J ditioii S\ 0 3 C t 

Chnstiamty and Common Sense. 
By Sii VViLLOUGiibY JoM. 5 , Bart MA 
Inu Coll Cult lb 6yo Oa 


A'-fiOlioiiiy, Popular drog^aphy, ,^c. 


Outbnes of * Astronomy. B> Su 
r r IV JIi J sciitr, Bart, 41 4. 
edition, icM^ed, \Mth Plates antUVooiUuts 
bvo 18& 

Arago’s Popular Astronomy. ' 

Iianalatcd by -Vdomal \V II Sn\Tn, i 
IRS and B Or vni, M 4 \\ Uh Platca 
iml 358 Woodcuts SaoIsS^o Cl os 

''fago'a Meteorolosic^l SS&sa/s, ^\lUl 
Intioduction L uoii lltMuoLur iim 
hted undu Iho supciintondQuco Vtjor- 
<4CJienlL ^\lim,RA 8\o 18« 

Saturn and its System. B> Eicu- 

\idA ruobioi , IJ \ hte Vliolii oi St 
Tolmbt oil Cunb uilKin^SLoll Ltnion 
J»\0 AMtll II lii 

The Weather-Booh ; ^ oi 

Pi icIk il Mi-tcoiolog^ Bj Rcai \dniu'il 
UoBLRl 111/ rjoYj UN 1 US lliud 
I (btioii, luth lu Biignois 8>o ids 

Saxhy’s Weather System, oi hnnn 

lnflatni .0 on c Uliti 13^ b 'MS 
U N 111 ti ictoi ol \ iiil I iigiiictis ‘^c<ond 
Ldition Po t Sm) h 

Hove’s Law of Storms Lonsidcicd 
m connexion m itli the ordinary Movements 
of the Atmospheio Pinnslated by B H. 
ScoTi, M 4 1 C.D 8\o lOfc 6d 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Xelcficope^ By 1 W Wj nn, M A 1 U A S 
With Map of the Moon, *ind Woodcuts 
IGmo 7' 

Physical Geography for Schools 
and Cxcucial Ueulus Bv M 1 
LL B Fep with 2 Charts, 2a 


A Dictionary, G-eogTaphioal, Sta- 

iKtiLil uii I IlisfoiiLal, 0 the iiio ib Conn 
PI icca, ml piincij 'll Vntuial Objects 
llM^c^\olld By J U M'Clltocii Mith 
0 Mip« 2 \olb 8\o C3i 

A General Dictionary of Geo- 
^inpln, Descijpti^e, Phv icil, Stitistical, 
md Histoucil , foiming a complete 
Giz(tteei o' the Woild Bv V Keith 
J omsroN, I RSI 8vo 3h bd, 

A Manual of Geogiaphy, Phjsical, 
TncUtslinl, ndPthtiL'il B\ W IIlghls, 
FIKt^ Piuf ofG(.o^ mlvin^aCoII mclm 
•iuttu&Culi Lonl Ui’liGMipe lipTsCd 

Tlic Gcosiaphy oi Biitibh Histoiy , ^ 
iplm il Dt-iciipt on of the Buti-sh 
Iblmds dt buLcc b vc Pciiods Bj the siine 
With b AI-ip** Ifp S', bd 

ABiidged Tevt-Book of Biitieh Geo- 
gripio Bj the simp Icpl Od 

The British Bmpire ; i Sketch of 

♦he Gci ^lai In, 6ro« tli, ^ itural an 1 Poli- 
ticil Icituiesof the United Kingdom, its 
Colomc) lid Dependencies Bv C\^oLl^L 
Buai UitUoMips Icp 7s Gd 

Colonisation and Colomes : 'i Sei ics 

ofLettuies delueied befon. the Univeisitj 
ofOxf rd ByHciMvx Alun tiL, M \ 
i^f ofPohf rcoii S\o I8s 

Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
pli\, PUv ic\l, Ilibtoi cil, Do iijdivp md 
PoiRicd I ditetl bv W Ucljii 1 1? Lr b 
With 7 Maps and I b Plates, hep 10s. 
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Nntiirnl Ih^tory and Pojmlar Science 


The Elements of Phyeioa or 

N'lluril Philo^ophi L} ir \knoii, 
AID r n rin i uu rxli-wi Im'in to 
the Qiit. T hi\.th 1 luion Pvi rl S\o 
10 orf 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Hot on Bi P 0 1 . 1 Ioii> liMiv I, 

F I\ ^ T T D Sc I I 1 lion Lio^ ii Mo 
^>ich ^^OOklllb, 12s tt/ 

VoIcanoS) Clm lotci of tliu 

1 licnoin 111 ) tliL]i Sline in tlic SinictiiiG 
in I Compu itio i ol the Sm | icc o*" Llic Glob , 
&.C ll^ G POLlLll fc( POl I , M I* I 11 S I 
Soconl 1 lit on & o i itli lllu tiitioi ,io ^ 

A Treatise on Electricity, in | 

1 IlCOFN 'll! 1 Vi I 1 1 1 1 V D 1 t I M 1 

Prof in the \ i\ n> ot Cici » 1 im» i 

1Ul( 1 b\ C \ )\ MKi 1 *» lu’ 

flio lulli o'lkut Co 1 j* 

The CorroTation of Phy&ioal 
JoKL, 1 ^ w ] Gi .M, Q c A ] Ks 
louilli J 1 Hell d\o 

The Greolo&icsl Magazine • oi , 
Montlili Jniiiil oi G o]cl,i lUiUl Ia 
IIlm i n 001 i\vi I). 1 G S 1 / 'J Hill h 
■Mu-scuin 1 i cl H I lolc j J "M* i 1 1 
1 ff S 'll! i V 1 111 1 11 I 1 1 s j 1 G s 
8\o piicL 1 nuiilhli 

A Guide to Geology Bv J Pim i n a, 

M \ Vi if oMi 1 III tin liiiv <1 OxfoiU 
lifch] lilKii iMtli Ihtr ml 1) i^i inii. 
Fep 4> 

A Glossary of Mineralogy Bj 

H BiisioM, 1 Gs cf the Gioli^iil 
Sui\c\ 01 Oicit LiiLiiii icli 4^l) Ii^uiiy 
Cio Ml S\o i2» 

Phillips’s Elementary Introduc- 
tion to 'Miiui il iMth cxlcn uc AUci i- 
tions in I \illiijn« II 7 llntiOKF, 
lUS in I •! Arnriii, Post 

8\o vilh 00 1 III I/'S 

• 

Van Der Hoovon’s Handbook of 

Zooi X \ li in 1 itc I fi >in t)ic bvcond 
Dutch 1 111 on b\ the Ik\ \> Ci u iv, 
M 1) 1 Ik S 2 b>o iMtU 2 1 VI Uc9 of 
Figuies, G0« 


The Comparative Anatomy and 

VlnhtoI'i'r\ dI the Veitebnlc Animjla. By 
UicH\ni> 0\M N, rUS 1) C T 2 \qU 
Sio i\ith up\i aidh of 1,200 oodcuth 

[/k ihejiresi 

Homes without Hands: an Account 
oi the Ilibitatious constiucGl bv \aiio\is 
VnimiN, Lias C(1 iccouliiitr tu then Piiriti- 
plr'i rf Conbtiiiition B} Iiiv J G Uoon, 
M A r L Illnsti ilioiib on Woo 1 b\ G 
Pciisoii, fiom bi 1 KcU 

anil A Suuth IniOVuG, li, eich 

Manual of Corals and Sea Jelhes, 

l»v T K Gi 1 1 M , L I litpil bv the 
Itev 7 V Gtii I viiu, M ^ an I the I»c\ 

& llMciiiij't, M D tep \i III J^^ood 
tuS J* 

Mtmual of Sponget. and AnunalculJ' , 
lutb a (iciici il intioilucu^n on tiu VniH 
pVh oi /oolo^t ]ii the 6 line Author an I 
1 ditois Itp i\ tU 10 yolciit , 24 

• 

Manual oi the MetuUoid-s 1 \ J Vi rolls 
AID I I» b ml the sun J litois I cp 
a\Uh >0 oxlciits, 7* 0 ^ 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

J \ Di G II^MMK ‘s on I (1 n^lisli) 

1 duiuii Sio iMtlimiii} lliiibli itioiis, 18 a 

The Tropical World. Bv the - imc 
Vulhoi With 8 CliiomoM OqI iplih und 
172 Woodcut'- Sio 216 

Sketches of the Natural History 

otCcilon Bi ^i J 1 mm >n Iissim, 
1\ C s LI D A> ith 82 \\ oo I 1 nji ii iii^a. 
Pu t Svo 12 

Coylon 1>) III snn Uilli i th Idilini 
lYith Mips, &.C ml DU Moo I 1 igi iiiii,;; 

2 lolb bio cC2 10 a 

-A Famihar History of Birds. 
1j biVNCfi.!, DD 1 Ub Jitc Loid 
Biehop of \oi lull Seventh 1 dition, mill 
AAouicuts Icp 34 Gd 

Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct, 01, CuiiOhitics of Aininil life Bi 
G Gvii ill Ihnd I dition Icp 74 

Home Walks and Holiday Ham- 

Uca tlieUcA C 1 Ju[i>b, L,;\. L,Lb. 
Pep iMtli 10 lUueti ilions, Gs. 
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Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 

to EntomoIog^, oi l'Ienitnt«i of the Natural 
iri^toi} ol IiiNCcti Sc^clltll rdition CioiMi 
8;o js 

IMCaunder’s Treasury of Natural 
]libtor>, 01 Popul ir Diction ny of Zootoj> 
llcvised nnd con c( ted by 1 S Gouuuld, 
M D Ftp Mitli 900 Woodcuts, 10« 

The Treasury of Botany, on the 

Plan of Mumdci*a Ticisuiy lly J Limj- 
J i-\, M D and T Mom i , P L S assi&ted 
by other Piacticil llotdiiibts With 10 
PJates, and m tin Woodcuts liom defiigno 
by W ir Filch Itp {^Lithtpte^t 

The Hose Amateur’s Guide. By 

Thomas Him M SthLIition Icp U 

The British Flora ; composing the 

Ph enogiMiioii!] oi Plow ciiiig PI ints aiul the 
Penis bir W J Hooivi u, K II and 
Cf A \\ VLM u- \i.NOii, LLD limo. 
Mitli 12 PI Ltes, Ids or coloured, 2is 

Bryologia Britannica ; containing 
tJic MoasSA ot Gieit ButaiJi And Iicland, 
aiiAiigcd niul dcsuibed By W Wnso> 
8vo uith Cl Phtes, 4.2« ot colouiod, £ki* 

The Indoor Gardener. By Miss 

MaiisCf Pep uitii I loiiti'picce, 06 


Cheiiihtri/, Medicine, Sur</ei' 

A Dictionary of Ctiemistry and 

the Allied Brniich* s of other ^cicuccs By 
111 2«R\ Warrs, PCS a«sistcd by eminent 
Contiibntora ') sola medium 8\'0 m 
oouise of piiblicAtion iii Paits Yor^ I 
3s GiZ XOL ir 2(is end Voi III 3Is Gd 
•ai c noiv 1 eady 

Handbook of Ohemical Analysis, 

■adapted to tlieUintais S^stfm ot Notation 
By F T Co»I^^. io>, M \ PCS. Post 
8so 7* (xi — T\iiis of QuATiisrivi. 
Anai \sis (idiptcd to the bfliiic, 2* bef 

A Handbook of Volumetncal 

Anal} bi4 B} lloiiLi i H Scott, 31 A 
T C D Post Ss'O 4s Crf 

Hlements of Chemistry, Theore- 

ticil and Pi actual By Wiliiam A, 
Miitiii. MD led I II S FGS Pio- 
fessor ot Cheinistry, King’b College, London 
d voU 8vo £2 Us Pam I CiiiaiiCAi* 
Pinsirs, Ihird Edition, 12s Part II 
1^01t&VMC ClILMlSlUV, 2U Faut III. 
OuGA^'lc Cjiumi&thy, Second Edition, 20«. 


Loudon’sEncyclopsedia of Plants ; 

coinpiifling the Specific Chmaclci, Descrip- 
tion. Culture, Ilibtoiy, &.c of all the Piantb 
found 111 Great Britain With iipuaids of 
I2,U00 Woodcuts 8; 0 £3 I3j Gd 
Iioiidon’s Encyclopaodia of Trees and 
Siuuba, containing the Hardy Tieea and 
Shtiibb of Great Biitain scientiiicalh and 
populaily dcsciibcd With 2,000 Woodcuts 
8vo jOb. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 

lary Iicasury, a Popul ir Encs clopiedia of 
Sueuce, Litciatuie, and Alt Fep 10* 

A dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art 1 uiirtli Edition Edited by 
W. r BKA^ DP, DCL and Giorgl W. 
Coa, 3[A, assisted b} gentlemen of cmi- 
neut Scientific and Literal} Acquirements 
111 12 Paits, each coiitainiiig 210 pagc«, 
puce a* forming J\o]a incdiuni 8\o puce 
lU each. 

Essays ou Scientific and other 

subjCLts, conti ibntcil Id l!e\ leu a bjr U 
IIoiiWD, liait MD Seconil Ldition 
8io Ih 

Essays from the Edmburgh and 
Quaiteili/ TJeiieui , vitli AddrCiM? and 
oilier I’leces By Sii J 1' W Hi k'-ikel, 
Bart MA 8vo 18t 


•I/, and the Allied Sciences 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
siJiptiio aod TJieoretiuit By VVilltam 
Odling, 31 B F K S Lecturer on Chc- 
BiistrvntSt BaitliolomeM*b Hospital PAiir 
i 8^o 9ff 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, foi the 
ot Medical StudeiitH Bi tlie same 
Aulhoi Second Edition, uilh 70 new 
Woodcuts Cioundio Gd 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of 

the Diseases of Women, including the 
Diagiiosib of Pregnane}, By 
Hkimtt, 31 D. Phybician to the BiitibU 
L} ing-in Hospital Si'O IGs 

Dectures on the Diseases of In- 

fanc} and Childhood B} CiiAUi i s Wi st, 
31 D Ac. oth Edition, reused and enlarged. 
hyo 

Bxposition of the Signs and 

S}inptonisofPregnanc> uitliothei INpeis 
on subjeetb connected ^Mtli Midirilcuv By 
\V. F Mo^^ooMLIl\, 31 A 31 D 3IIILV. 
8to. mth Illustrations, 2m. 
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A System of Sm'sexy, Theoretic'il 

nnd Pratt i), in ii it 'N uioiis 

Authoia lilted l\ T IIOLiir'i, M\ 
Gintib As-ji^l lit Suit -)n to ^t Ge r^es 
Ho pit'll 4\oI t)\o il Ijs 

Vol I GeiieinJ Pi^iiolog/ 2 •. 

Tol II Local Ij3]une& C i li t \1 o i uU 
Injuries ot tit xitil 1 itl 1 i "Nl » 
Chest, Ibdoincn Pth i t tL^ici lul 
Loiicr ETtiemiticb '•i I J a a tl *lio 
Lie 215 

Vol III Ope-atiYG Surgery D seascs 
of the Oigans ot t^rculition Jut motion, 

Vol IV Dasenaes of the Org'^ns of 
Digcation of tilt 1 tni*o Luiii \ ttni 
ludof the liieist IhuodG i 1 anl*^lln, 
IMth I LMj 1\ and b>NL tLiNDLv 30» 

Heeturea on tlie Piinciplea and 
Pnctut ofl Insic Pv liinMVa 1\ vts>n, 
MD Pill cun i \uiorlini V to the 
Queen Fouitli LUiion 2\ U S\ C4» 

Lectures on Siu£ical Pathology. 

B J P\c»iT,rL'^ ' U Ml lu m rv 
to the Qucei 1 1 1 1 1 \ i m ”M B 

8ro ■with 11" 00 ut 21 

A Tieatise oi the Co atii aed 

reituof GrcitLi tu i C Muit un 
ar D Sl 1 or PI in 0 the J i on I u i 
Hospital 8 0 \ he i ' PM , l&s 

Anatomy, Desc-iptiva and Siu- 
gicil Bj IIjmy Upu, IB'S 
410>\ood Log lings fiori Pis ecuons 
Thirl Ldition, b> 1 lIoLiii M \ Cantab 
Bo) al 8> 0 2o5 

The Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and 

Phjsiologj Lditert I > the ML U B Todi>, 
MD rnS As I led hi h'* ih all tlie 
most eminent cu ti\ itor*i of ^ 1 1 •‘lologital 
Science of tie picseit e lol 8io 
^th 2,87$ \\ itodcuts £ t L 


Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
sio og> of M*!!] B\ the 1 ite R B Todd, 
M 1) 1 Pi b and 1\ Bou m in, F R S of 
King s Collcn-n ^Vltll niimeious Illastii- 
tiona ^ OT II 6io 2o^ 

A Dictionoj-'y of Practical Medi- 
cine By J Copt cnd, iM D I R " 
Abnlgcl from the Imccr ■norlv bi the 
\uthoi lb late 1 1 \ J C Co r \nd, MIC''' 

1 \ol ''lo l^In the pit\8 

D CoplAnd’s Diotion-'ry of Praotical 
'Medicine (lilt lai^ei i\oil) Sio' 8\o 

£d 11 

The Woika of Sir B C. Brodie.. 

Bart collctl J ii I 'uniuel b\ Ciiciirs 
TT\i\m hROSl 3 vo'a S\o ivitli 
hltdill oil and 1 icsimile, 1^5 

Autobiography of Sir B C Brodie. 
Birt limit I Irom tho Author a matcriil& 
left in M*' Fep 4 C f 

Medical Kotes and Beflections 
Si ii III II vnr, Bait MD Ilird 
Lditioii 8%o 16^ 

A TVIanual of Matcna Medioa 

anl rhr»npettt aLndgcd fiom Di 
Pj 1 1 n \ & i femeyiU bj I J Futi l 5M D 
C int b assiste I by R Br> rr i a , MFCS 
ail bi I M\ii>nc> F C 1 lol 
[/n Ottn^a 

Dr Perciia’s Llciuents of Mateiin 
Medica an I 1 hprapeulic**, Ih rd F iitif)r,b'\ 
A T\*lob, MD 'inlG O Rri-s, MD 
9 vole 8io irith M oodcuU, £3 

Thomson’s Conspectus of Ihe 
BiitMi Fhaimicuiccii I ucnti -fourth 
1 dition, collected ml mide conform'iblt 
tbion^lioiit to (he ^icn Plnrmacopoeia of 
the General Coun il of Medic il Education 
Byl Lloid Pin Lf r, M D ISmo oa Cef 

Manual of the Domestic Practice 

of Mcliune Ij IV 1> KIS 1 I\F^ 
IRC SI Scconl Flitioi tl oroiighl 
iciiscd, luth Additions Ftp c>5 


The Fine Ait^, and Jllu^frnted Edition^ 


The Wew Testament, illusfrateil witli 

Wood 1 ngraiings after flie 1 aily 1 a^tei*!, 
rhitifli of the Italian Scliool Cionn Ito 
635 cloth, gilt top, or X5 6s elegantly 
bound in morocco 


Lyra Germanica; Hjmns for the 

Sind II and Ch tf 1 c ti\ ila of the Chi lat an 
Tear Ijanshltl bj CniiEirvii Wi\i 
MORTH, 12o Illuatiationa on Wood draiic 
byJ Leigiitor, r S A Fep 4to 21s 
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Cats’ and Farlie’s Horal Em- 
blems, with AplioiiMns, Ad(b(<9 Pro 
verb*) of ill Isatious cuinpriBin^r l<.i 
lllustrat ons on ^\ood bv J Imohto'«, 
rS4 with an appropiiitc lext b% 
Ii Fiooj Impcii il bvo 31s iid 

Bunyan’fl Pilgrim’s Progress : 
with 12G Illustidtions on Steel and Wood 
by C Bi M7i<i r , and a Fieface by the Bl\ 
C Tep 4to 2 I 5 

Shakspeare’s Sentiments and 

Similes punted in Llack and Oo d tnd il u 
mill itcd 111 the Missal st} Ic by ili ^oi i 

llLMiiinns Inin'i‘’ai\ co^cr*- contumng^ 
the Medallion and Cipher of Slnkspcaii* 
Sqinie post d\o 21s 


The History of Onr Lord, as exem- 
plihcd in Works ol Ait, with (hat ol His 
1}} es 111 tlic Old dud ^lew lLbtim'*nk 
Mrs J V31E30'» and I idy F \aii ^kl being 
the concluding ^ciies of ‘bicred and 
Legend iry Ait, with IS Lickings and SSL 
Woodcuts 2 voU squaie exown 8 0 42s 

In the came Sei les, Z)y Mrs Ja^ILSON 

Legends oi th.e Saints snd MaTtyrs 
Fourth j diLion, with 19 Ltchmga au I 167 
Woodcuts 2\ol8 31s bd 

Legends of the Honaatic Orders Third 
} dition,with 11 Etchings and 88 U oodcuts 
1 \oI 21s 

Legends of the Madonna Thud edition 
with 27 Ltchmgs and IG? Woodcuts. 
iTol 2 Is 


Aih, Manii,actu) e?, ^c. 


Encyclopsedia of Arcluteeture, 
Histoiical, Iheoieticil, and 1 ractical 1 > 
J08 FPH Gwiit With more thin 1,000 
Woodcuts 8va 42s 

Tuscan Sculptors, tboir Lives, 

Works, and Limes With 4 j 1 tchin^jS an I 
28 Woodcul!j fiomOiigiinl Din\in „3 *in I 
Pliotognipfas Bi CiriRiis C Pi i kin*' 

2 >013 imp Syo G3s 

The Engineer’s Handbook ; p'v 

ploiniiig the Principles will h «hould^iile 
thc}ou]ig Enjjineei in the Con^tmction of 
Michiner^ C S I ow ’ydi^s Po^t 8 vo os 

The Elements of Mechanism 
By T M Goodim MA Pi of ot Me 
chauics at the R M Acul Woe wi h 
Second 1 ditioo, with 217 MooJeuts I’ost 
8 >o 6 s 6 (i 

Tire’s Dictionary of Arts, Iffanu- 

fictures, and Mines Re written wd en- 
lirged b) IloBi ur IIlm, 1 R i^ted 
by numerous gentlemen ciiniiciit in Science 
md the Art- With 2,000 Woodcut^ S>cls 
b\o LI 

Encyclopsedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, llibtoucii, liicoitticil nil 1*1*1011 'll 
By I Cresy, ol With above 3,000 
WooUiits 8 vo 42 », 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 
Bv W FunBtiRN, CL FRS With IS 
Plates *ind 322 1\ oodcuts 2vol8 6vo 

Useful Information for Engineers ti\ 
the sime Author Fust and Slcond 
S tpiLb, with minv Pijtes ind Woodcut® 

2 loU'ciown 8vo 10* Gd each 

The Apolic tion of Cost nnd ■Wrought 
Iron to building Piiiposcs Lv the ®imL 
AiUhoi Tltird ] dition, with C Phtc nnd 
liSWoodt-uls 810 lOs 

The Practical Mechanic’s Jour- 

uoi Vu lllustiitcl Pecoi 1 of Me h 11 cU 
nnd 1 ii^meeving Science md Lpiton of 
Patent Inventions 4to piicc Is monthh 

The Practical Dranghtsmpn’s 
Look In lu-itnal Design Bv W Joii\- 
•aoN U oc Iii&t CL M ith nnnv huiulud 
UhistiiliouB 4lo 2Bs 6tl 

The Patentee’s Manual : *% Pie n e 
on the L iw ind Pnctice of I ettc » P t 
for tlie use of Pitenteea and Inventors Ih 
J iiid J H Joii^sox PostSvQ 7s G</ 

The Artisan Club’s Treatise on 

the Stnm Lngiiie, in its vinous V[,l 
tion® to Mines, Mills Steim "Xiv ti 1 , 
1 ulwa\® lid V„iiLultuic J V T Bi LI M 
Chi Sixth Edition, with oi Plates and 
546 Woodcuts 4to 42* 
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Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in It j virioiiB \.ppli(..itinn& to i^Tini^s, KEiIK 
Steam !NaMfritioii, liiilnais, ind A(rricul* 
turc DyJ Bouum CE itU 190 Wood- 
cuts rcpDi. ThelMroDniiONof'Keccnt 
Improi cments' ma> Uchid sepujtcl},%vitli 
119 Woodcuts, pnic 3i OJ 

Handbook ol the Steam Hneme, bj fb( 
siiiic lutlior, foniiiii^ a Kr i to the Cite- 
cUi»m of the Steam Liiginc, n itli 67 Wood- 
cuts Tep Da 

The Theory of War Illustrated 

nuinciou^ IXimplea r<om lliatorj Bj* 
Lieut -Col r L MacDol^. VII Ihird 
Lditioii, i^ith 10 ri Ilia Pu'-tSio 10s bd 

Collieries and Colliers ; A Hatid- 

book of the L i\> ind 1c iding C ncs lel tttng 
thereto By J C 1 on r 1 1 *, lhiii<«tei -st- 
Lau, Stipcndiin Mignli iLc Icp 

The Art of Perfumery ; the Ili'.toi.v 

ami rheoi} of Odouia, and Uic Methods ot 
r%tiactvng the Viomia of Plmta Bv * 
Di Pus'll, ICS llmd Lditioti, uith 
53 M oodcuts CroAMi8\o 10s (d 

Ghemical, NntiiraL and Physical Magic, i 
foi Ju'veniica diiiin.' the llolidna B) the ' 
same Authoi Ihiil Ldition, cnlirged, I 
^\lth 38 'Woodcut' Pep Ga | 

The Laboratory of Chemical Wonders 
A bcuntilK. Mchngc foi loung People 
Bj the same (.lOMiiSvo >> bJ 

Talpa » 01 , the Cliioniclcs of .a CUy 
Farm B> C W Hoikin'., Lsq Witli 21 
AVoodcuta fioin DcMgns b^ G CittiK- 
6ilAj«K lOino Gd 


H.R,S. the Prince Consort’s 

Faims, an VguuiltiiraLMemoii ByJoiiN 
CiKiMiiis MoRTO'f Dedicated by per- 
mission to Ilci M ijeoty the Quelk. A\Mb 
40 U'ood Lngtavingv 4to Gd. 

Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Agri- 

cuUaie Conipiisiiig the La}ing-out, Im- 
pioicincnt, and M'lnugemcnt of Landed 
Pfopeit^ , and the Cultu ation and Lcoiionn 
of the Piodiiclions of Agriculture M’lth 
1,100 W oodciit^ 8\o 31s Gd 

Loudon’s Bncyclopesdia of Gardening 
Compri'ing the Ihcoiy and Piactice oi 
lIoitKuUuio, 1 loiiculture, Aiboiicultuic, 
and Land-enpe G.\idening \AUh 1,009 
Woodcuts 8\o 31s G</ 

Loudon’s Hncyclopcedia of Cottage, r.iini, 
and AM) i AtLh.tcctuie and Fmniture A\ ilh 
moie thin 3,000 Woodcuts 8\o 42* 

History of Windsor Great Park 
and M imUor Forest By AN n ii\h 
/ ri s, Be^nlcnt Dcputi Suncioi NN'ith J 
Mipsand 20 Photognpha Imp folio, Ah S* 

The Sanitary Management and Htili- 
silioii ol bcuace lompiising l)ctut>ofa 
Si'lem op|)licnllc to Cottages Dutlling- 
Ilouses Public Buildings and lou na , Sug- 
gestions relating to the Aiterial Drainage 
of the Count!}, and the Water Supph of 
Bn era. By the aime Authoi Imp 8(o 
with 9 lUubliationa, 12i 6(f 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quilting Faims both nt Michaelmafi and 
Lady-Day. Lighth Edition, ret ised by 
J C Morion 8no IGs.Oif. 


Heliijiom and Moral Works. 


An. Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Hiatoncal and DoUiiiial B\ L IImioiu 
Bi oivxE, D D Lord BibUop o't Liy Sixth 
Edition, 8i 0 IGs 

The Pentateuch and the Elohietic 
Psalms in Ueph to Bishop Colinso Bv 
the same Second Edition 8> o 2s 

Examination Questions on Bishop 
BiovncS J xpo'sition ol the Aiticlcs By 
the Rev J CrOi 1 1 , M V Fep 3» Gif 

Five Lectures on the Character 

of St Paul , being the llulseaii Lectiucs 
for 1862 Bi thcKev' J S JIousok, DD 
Second Edition 8\o Hx 


The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul By AV J Coni DEAns, M A late 
Fellow of Tiui Coll Cantab and J S. 
Howsoy, D D Principal of Lirerpool ColL 

Lijiraet Ldttxok, with all the Original 
lllustrationi, Maps Landscapes on Steel, 
AA'oodculs, &c 2 vols 4to. 48i. 

IvTERMi DTAxr EDITION', With tt Selection 
of Mips, Plates end AA'’oodcuts 2 
equal c crown 8io 31* Gd 

PtorLi’s Edition, revised and con* 
densed, ivith 46 JIhistratiODS and Maps 
2 vols croi\n 8^o 12i 
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The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St Puily »ith I)ibacrUtioni on the Ships 
and Niivig iLion of tlie Ancienfb Jami s 
Smiiii, FUb Cio\^ri 8 vo Charts, 8 & 

A Critical and Grrammatical Com- 

montaij on St PaulS J pislleb li} C J 
Em icon, D D Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol 8 i o 
Qalatians ThiidBililion, 6 a 6(7 
Ephesians, Third Bdition, 8 s GJ. 

Pastoral Epistles, Thud Bditioii, 0^7 
Philippians, Oolosbians, iiul Philemon, 
riurd J^ditiQii, 1Q> G</ 

Theasalonians, SlloikI L'ddtoii, 7 a <k 7 
Historical Lectiirea on the Life of Our 
Loid Jciiib Chubt being the llnliean 
Lectinca foi 18o0 £3 the same Vuthor 

Touitli Edition 8\o 10 a GJ 

The Destiny of the Creature , and other 
Sciinona picadied befoicthc Cimeisit} of 
Canibiidge B.i the same. I'oatSvo % 

The Broad and the Narrow Way, Two 
hcimona pleached bcfoic the UiuvciMt/ of 
Cauibiidge By the same Croiui 8 ro 2* 

Bev. T. H, Horne’s Introduction 

to tlio Giiticil Study and Knon ledge of the 
IJol} SciipluiOA hleienth Edition, col- 
lected, and extended under careful Ldtlorial 
iCMsion With i Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimile:! 4>ol6 6 vo £3 IJi Cd 

Ber T H Horne’s Compendious In- 
tioduction to tlic Study oi tJie Bible, Ueing 
an Analysis of the Imgar work by the same 
Author Bc'Odited by the Itci John 
A\ ni , M A With Maps Post 8 \ 0 9s 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge, on the plan of MaufederN Tieasuries 
B\ the Rev John A^uk, MA Fep 8 vo 
nitli Mapb andlUustiation^ [in the prct>9 

TheGreek Testament; mthHotes, 

Giainmatical and J^xcgctical Ih tlie Iter 
W \\insiiR, MA and the Ktv W F 
WirMNSON, U A 2 vols 8 yo Ai 4 a 
VoTj. I the Gospels and Acts, 20s 
VoL. II. the Epistles and Apocalj psc, 24s 

The Four Experiments in Church 

nnd Stitc, nnd the Conflicts of Churciies 
Bj Loid lloiii 1*1 Moma<..u, 51 P 8 \o 12s 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 
ovpl lined mil ilUisti ited , Go««pcIs of bt 
M.itiliei\ andbt. Maik B 3 ' J. E.FjiLbCoiii 
M A 8 vo 9s. 


The Pentateuch and Book of 

JoOiu I Clitic illy Examined By the Right 
lies J Coi I N',o, 1)D Loid Bibliop of 
Xatal Pcoplc’j, Edition, m 1 ^ol cioyu 
8\o C» or 111 J Paits h each 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Cnticallx Examined By Piof A 
Kdi m v, of Ley den Tianslated from the 
Dutch, and edited vitli Xotes, hi the Right 
Rev J W Corix^o, DD Bishop of XaLnl 
Sio S', 

The Formation of Christendom, 

PiM I B\ '1 W Am s b\o 12* 

Christendom’s Divisions ; a Philo- 

sopiiiLil Sketch of the Di\ i«ions of the 
Cliii‘>liaii Family m 1 ist .and West B> 
Edmcxi) S FbOLLKi s, iormeily Fellow fluil 
Tutor of Jesua Coll Oxfuul FuatSvo 7* Gd 

The Life of Christy an Eclectic Goe- 
pci, fiom the Old .iiul Xcix Jestament':, 
airingedonaXew I’uncijjlc with Anahticnl 
Tables, Ac By CiiMiii^ DiMArmiii, 
M 4 Tun Cull Ciinb RcuaccI Lditioi) 
Sao OA 

The Hidden ‘Wisdom of Christ 

and tlie Kej of ICnonledgc, 01 , Ilwtoiy ot 
the Apnci} plm B\ LnxLsi di Bun««i n 
2 \ole 8 x 0 28x 

Hippolytus and his Age ; or, the 
Begimiiiigs and Piospccts ot Cliristianitx 
By Baron BvNbi v, D D 2 vols 8 \o 30a 

Outlines of the Philosophy of ITm- 
vcrbal History, applied to Language and 
Religion Containing an Account of the 
Alphabetical Conferences By the smiie 
Author 2\ols 8 xo 80 s 

An^ecta Ante-Niceena By tlic same 
Author 3 vols. 8 vo 42a. 

Essays on Hehgion and Litera- 
ture £ 3 - xarious Wiitci« Edited by 
11 E Mvnmxg, DD S\o 10a Cd 

Essays and Reviews. By tlio Rev 
W Tbmple, DD. the Rev B Williams, 
B D the Bev B PowrM, M A. the Rex 
H B Wilson, BD C W Goodwin, M A. 
tlie Rev 5f. Pattison, B D and the Rev 
B JoxNLrr,M A 12tIiEdition Fep 8 xo Oa 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Mlhoock and Soamis’s Tianblatioii and 
Xotes, re-cditcd by the Rev W Siulii'., 

5LA 3 vols. 6 ro. 43s. 
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NI \V \AOEKS riBLisiisD b\ I >i 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Wuik^ 1 li life b> Ijismoi Hebur 
R eMiel an I conected bj the Re\ C P 
Ld'-n 10 >ols £o 'Js 

Passing Thoughts on Beligion. 

Bj th Vutlioi cf Vm\ llcibeit* bLh Ldi 
ton Itn 

Thou lita fo- thL Holy "Weeh, f 
lonn^ Pv )n5 P> the samt, Wither 
3d 1 \u on Iq Sio 

Night lje-)Soii^ fiom Scntjliue Pj the 
&'imc kuthoi 2 J litiLfi o mo 

Self-examiuation befoie Confliiu'ition 
Dv the ‘i'lme Vntl or 32inn 1« G f 

Beadinga for a KConth Piep''n,*’oiy to 
Con iimitioi fioin U ntcra ot t le i nh inl 
Fn^l I Cl iirch B} Ihc sam 1 p 

Ee'id ugs foi El ery Day in Dent, con 
pile 1 f n u tl e r ol Pi lop Ji i cuY 
1 VI Lo I \ the amc 1 cp o 

Prenar'’aon ioi the Hoiy Conimumou, 
t> e Dci tioi cli III fioiii the iioikis ot 
Jiim Ivv^oi Lithe mo 02mo 3s 

Morning Oloiids. Second Edition 
Icp a 

Spring and Autumn i i the a uc Viithoi 
ro«t bi 0 Os 

The Wife’s Mpjiual; oi, Pii)crs, 
Ihou,^ t , 'inl *cii^ 11 ^ i nl 0 a jons 
01 *1 Mitrons T t ll\ the Be \> C\i 
lEIT, M V Cioii i 8 0 10a 6(7 

Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 

anl IIol Hi 3 throujjhout t’ e leir Bj 
J b B MoNairr, LLD \icai of I ghan 
Fourth Cd ion Fep 41 Grf 

The Beatitudes \ln (mcnt b fyre Cod 
Sonoii foi n MlbI uc* ol Sj iit De^, re 
foi n line Gcntlenes*! 1 aiiti jf Heart, 
tl e P ic il 0 1 ''uiiyimg'j lo Chnat 
B} the ^ inly L \ 1 lition, f p 3 0 / 

Hynmologia Christiana ; or Paaims 

an l HiinnT “clccti’l in I airingel in the 
oitHrof the Chnstun S moni Bi B H 
Kiwldy, DD Frobendaiv of I ichhcld 
Croim 8\o 7 s 6d 

Ijyra Bomestica ; Chii:>tiaQ Songefor 

Dorn ^tic riifiLation Tranblatcl fiom the 
P«a^/(?ry 077 7 IIiipo^ C J P SilLTV, and 
from cthei s urcts bi Pi riMo Mvssii 
Fii ST nnd Si tond Si ui s f p 1 Crf ci h 

Lyia Sacra; Ilvims, AuLtnt and 
Modem, Oles and I^raginents of Sacred 
Poctii Fclitedbi the Rev B W Saiiil, 
31 A Fep js 


liyra Germanics, translated from the 
Guitiiii 1 \ Ml s C MrsKUORTir FmsT 
SiRii-s Ilimns foi thobundajs and Chief 
Featiiila, N cuM) Si Rii.8, the Christian 
Lift I tp AC ith Si KiES 
Hymns iiom L^ia Geimamca, 16mo 1$ 

Historical Kotes to the ‘Lyia 

Germ I ci cent lining buef ? lemon a of 
the \iithoi the IT} mu'!, and "Splices ot 
Renni b c 0 coaiont on iil ith some of 
them ]i nc bCLii Used, iiith 2vot c f thti 
Geimiii Iliiin Mriteis Li linouoii 
Kli Tl I Icp 7s Gd 

Lyra Eucharistica ; IlMin and 

Veiaea on the IIol}r Communion, Ancient 
an I Mo lern iviLli other Poems 1 ditcd by 
tlie Rc\ Orlv SnirLBY, 31 A ^tconu 
Edition Pep 7s Crf 

Eyra Mes&ianica, Himns aul Ici ps oii 
th»* Life of Christ, Ancient and ^Todern 
mtli o^her Piems the same Fditoi 
Fep 7s brf 

Eyi a ]VI> Stic \ , Hiimis and \ er» » on Saortd 
Sujjflcta, Ancient and 3fodein Bi the 
same T litor Fvp *** Cd 

The Chorale Book for England ; 
a complete ilinn Booh in ictoi hnee vitl 
the Sen ices and Fcstii ils ot the Clnnch o 
England the IIyinn» translated bi "'I s C 
WiMOior’iii, the luncsnmngcll P of 
M S Lj>NLir and Oxro Gins iihidi 
F ep 4lo l'’s Cf7 

Congi egatiojial Edition Fcji ^ 

The Catholic Boctrme of the 

Vlonement, an Jliatoucal Inqiiii) into its 
Deiclopmcnt in the Chuich Tilth an Irlio 
duct on on thi» Principle of llicological 
DeicloimenG 1 1 II 3i Oximivm, 3IA 
fiiin^ih Scholar ot Balliol College Ovtiid 
8vo 85 Gd 

From Sunday to Sunday, ai attcmi t 

to (on-,iki fimili nil tho W ccl lav Li 
and I ibours of a Counln Clugi man Bj 
R Gm, M \ Vicii of Abbott -» I anglei 
and lluial Dean Fep os 

I First Sundays at Church; oi, 

j r'liniliii Com eraations on the Moining an I 
, r VO ling Soil 1CC3 ol the Cluiidi of Tngh 1 1 

liv J E 1 iDDLi M V Eep 24 erf 

The Judgment of Conscience, 

aiidotlai fannioiis lii Eii ii ii nW iniii a 
P D 1 ito Vidibi^hop f Piibliii Cioi i 
8\o ijij 

Paley’s Moial Philosophy, null 

Ann t ition Lv Rk ir vud Wiiateli , i> D 
lot Ar Iibisliop of Piiblin 8io 7s 
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Travels, Voyages, ^'c. 


Outline Sketches of the High 

Alps of Dauphin^ UyT O BoNsnr,MA 
F G S 31 A C Follow of St Jolin^s Coll 
Camb “W itli 13 PLilcs and a Coloured Map 
Foal Ito lbs 

Ice Caves of rraneo and Switzer- 

land f a iiaiutivo of Stibtoiianoan Kvplora- 
tion By llie I’cv (r J’ IJnouNC, M V 
Fellou md A^aiitant-'lntoi of St CattiMinc’s 
Coll Canibiiilqc, M \C IVitli 11 Woodcat** 
Sijinie Liown iS\o 12s Gt/ 

Village Life in Switzerland By 

‘^oiMjr^D Dii'MVKii Foatbso Gd 

How we Spent the Sumniei*; oi, 

a Vo\agc cn Zigyig ju Ssiitzeilond and 
Tjiol •>\ith some Moinbcti of tlio Ai.pim 
Cli, d Fiom the sketch- Hook of one ot tlie 
Puty IiobloiigUo i\ icU about uhG Illus- 
tration^, 10a G(/ 

Map of tho Cham of Mont Blanc, 

j I om an utuil Siu\o.* in ISbS — IfeCl B> 
A I!i iTit, F I» GS 31 A C Pub- 

lished utKici the Autlioiity ot tho Alpme 
Club ItJ ( Inoniolithogiapliy on o\tra stout 
drwmg-pipc'i 26ui l”ni pruo lOv oi 
mounted on c.un as in a foUliii!; case, 12> b»/ 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old 
World, Fifsi bi imi -Ism Bj 11 A L 
tho Old bhekirn ihnd I iiti ,i, with 7 
Illustrations S\o iSs 

Camp and Cantonment; a Journal 
of Lite in Iiidu lu 18 j 7— IbjU, ■^ith some 
Account of the Way thitlicr. ilis Li o- 
FOLii Fagcc To which is added aSlioit 
XarraLiye of the Pursuit of the BebcU m 
Central India by 3Ia^o^ P t.oi r 11 II A. 
Post 8vo 10s 6J 

Hzplorations in South - wost 
Africa, fiom Walviscli Bav to Lake ygaiiii 
and theTictoiia Falls By Tjiom vs Bai>e&, 
FUGS 8vo wlh 3Iap9 and Illustia- 
tionsy 21s 

South American Sketches ; or, a 

Visit to Rio Janeno, the Organ Mounttins, 
La Plati, and the Piinnh By Thom vs W 
IIiNciiLiiiy 31 A FRGS ro&t8\o with 
Illustrations, 12* CJ 

Vancouver Island and British 

Columbia , fhoir Histen, Resoiuccs and 
PiObpcct* By 31 VI Till wM vci ik, F R GS 
3Vith 3Iaps and Jllu^tntions 8vo 18a. 


History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Austi aha, Tasmaiu x, 
and 37ew Zealand, fiom tho Earliest Date lo 
thcPicsent Dij Bv WiLLivac Ilovrin 
UithG 3Iapi of the Recent Exploiatioiia 
fiom Ofhcial I'ouices 2aols8vo28i> 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Xarrative of a 3 Yeais* Rc^suleiuc la Japan 
By Sir Rutiilkford Alcock, KCB 
2aoIs 8v’o with numeious Illustrations, 42$ 

Last Winter in Rome, By C K 

WiiD \\ ith Poitiait and Engia\ing-> on 
Wood Post 8vo 14j 

Autumn Rambles m Horth 

Africa By John OitMsna, of the Middle 
Temple With 16 IllusLiations Poat8\o 
8s Gd 

The Dolomite Mountams. Exenr- 

aionb through Tjiol, Caiintlua, Carniola.and 
Fiiuh in I8CI, 1SG2, and 18bJ B\ J i 
Gilblut and G C Ciiti'cmrt, PEGS 
With numerous lUustiafionb Sciimie crown 
8vo 21 & 

A Summer Tour in the Grisons 

and Jtfllnii Valleis of the Beinina 
Mm HiNprFiK^^JiiTLin Willi SColouied 
3Idp5 and I Views Po&t8\o 10* Gd 

Alpine Byways , oi, Liaht Lcaics gatlieitd 
in 1839 and 1860 By the same Authoress 
PoatSvo With Illustiatious, 10s Cd 

A Lady’s Tour Round Monte Rosa; 
including Visits to the Italian A^allcvs 
With 3lap and Illustrations Post 8^ o 14s 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of 3Iounfaincer9 1)\ CitiIvLIS PA(’K.n 
With 3I.ap3, &c and Appendix Fep 6s 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball. 
3IRIA late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post 8vo with Maps and other IlUistiations 

Guide lo the Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, Ac 
7* Gcl 

Guide to the Oberlnnd and all Switzer- 
land, excepting the Neighbouihood of 
3Iontc Rnsi and the Gicat St Beiiioid, 
with Lombardy and the adjoining portion 
ofTiTol Ts Gd 
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Chnstophei* Columbus ; Ins Lifc» 

^ «)\ nijas ninl Ri^msciI Rditioiit 

vith 4 AVoodcuts 18mo 2« QJ 

Captain James Cook; his Life, 

V(n and Djscoa ei lea Ho\ lacd JMihon, 
vith numerous Woodcuts. ISmo ^»,Qd 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

lioA Xa\j l3ct>\ean 1793 .ind 1857, com- 
piled fioin OfRcial Documents in the Ad- 
innaltN bj W 0 S Giliy, iiitli a Pieface 
liyU' S (lUii.DD 3rd I.dition, ftp 5s 


A Week at the Land’s End. 

By J T BiiGin, assisted by E 11 IIodd, 
R. 0 CoLiit, and J With Map 

and 90 Woodcuts Pep Gs Qd 

Visits to Hemarkable Places : 
Old Halls, Battlc-lield^’i and Scenes illus- 
Uati\e of Stnking Passages in English 
History and Poctr}' By Wili ia'M Uowitt. 
2 vols square cronn 6\o Avith Wood En- 
graiings, 25s 

The Aural Life of England. 

By the same Author Witli M'’oodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams Medium S\o 12<i G<7. 


T7or/cS of Fiction. 


Late Laurels : a Talc. Br llic Author 

01 * Wlicat and Tarea’ 2 \ ola post 8to 15*. 

A First Friendship. [Repi mte J from 
Viatel's Jtfagaziite 2 CiouuSvo ”* Gd. 

Atherstoue Priory. ByL N Comtn. 

2 \oU post 8\0 21 « 

Sllice a Tale Bithosamc Post St 0 9s Od 

Stones and Tales by the Author 
of * Am} Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or fatory complete in a single rolumc 

Amy IIitruLPT, 2* Gtl KATUAnntE AsiiTorr, 
l>i.PTPt,iiE, 2s Od 3s Orf 

LAaus DAiGiircn, Mabgahi.t Pliici- 
2s GJ Y'AL, 5s 

llYPl-PIPyCLOFLlFF, LaXEIOS PABLOS* 
2s Od AGE, 4s 6d 

Cr.Evi Hall, 3s Gd Uua t, la, 4s, Gd, 

Ivors, 3s Gd 

A &hmpse of the World By the Author 
of ‘ Am V Herbert. Pep. 7a Git 

Essays on Fiction, repunted duefly 
from lleview s, with Additions By Kassau 
Vi' Skmor Post 8 v 0 IGs Gd 

Elihu Jan’S Story ; or, the Pnyate 
Life of an Lastern (iucen By tVrr.LtAvi 
Kmgiuon, LLD .Vssistant-Commissioncr 
m Ondli PovtSvo Ts Cd 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 
an Historical liomancc By \V Braullv- 
iloopfc, il A Incumbent ol Gerrard's Cross, 
Bui ks Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations, 
Clown 8yo 5s. 


T he Grladiators : a Talc of Home and 
Judiea By G J IVicml Melviill. 
Crown 8vo 5s 

Drsby Grand, on .Vnlobiograpliv Bj the 
same Author 1 vol 5s 

Kate Coventry, an AutobiogmiJiy By the 
same 1 rut 5s. 

General Bouivce, or the Lndv and llic Lo- 
custs By the same. 1 vol 5s 

Holmby House, a Talo of Old yoitliampton- 
sliue 1 vol 5s 

Good for Hothing, or .111 Down Hill By 
the sane. 1 vol Cs 

The Queen’s Idanes, a Bomanec of Holy- 
rood 1 vol Gs % 

The Interpreter, a Talc of the Mai By 
the same 1 v-ol 5s. 

Tales from Greek Mythology, 
By Gpoiige \V Cot, hi A late Scholar 
of Trill Coll.O.'von hcioiul Edition Square 
IGmo. 8s Cd 

Tales of the Goda and Heroea. By lira 
same Author Second Edition Pep 5s 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. Bj the same 
Author Pop 4s Gd, 

The AV arden ; a Ifovel By Axtuort 
T noLLort, Crown 8vo 3i (id 

Borchester Towers a Sequel to 'The 
Worden.’ By the same Author. Crown 
Sro os. 
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Po»tiy and the JJntma. 


Select Works of the British. Poets; 

^\iLh Biographical and Critical Pieficcbb) 
Di AiivIn >utli Supplement) of mote 
recent Selections, bi Ln \ \im> Med iini 
8\o 18s 

Goethe’s Second Faust. Inuslucd 
b> loii> Vn M i , J I D JI 1» I V HcqIui 
P rifcssoi of CimI I iw in tlic I n ^er-siti of 
Uuilin Po t:6io Ij 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 

fiinshtcd into 1 ii_,liJi A a e b\ Mr I 
Kim I IN IvMis Kt MX 2 \tl U[ 
NMth J mil , 1 K 

Poetical VtT'orks of John Edmund 

l^cidc (li 1 U 1 A laion uilA Iditun^ 
3\ola Ki Is (I c (iitol cpn'iUUjCi 

Moore’s Poetical "Works, Cheapest 

Lditioua complete ni IaoI iiicluliiio the 
Autobiographic il Pief u Ci and Viitlior’a I i&t 
Nous, AAhich lie still copAiiglit CioA>n 
8>o iuIa Mpe, AVitU Poitmt, 7^ Od oi 
People s [ li ion, m lugci Upc, 126 

]yLooieSPaetic'\lWo''k^, >‘\lio\( Lui w 
1 (liLioii, me liinii Sao amIIi Poiliut iml 
■\ij,nctlc, 11 or 111 10 tola f 1 i Qd culi 

Tenniel’s Edition of Moore’s 
LalU litoln, w tli Go Wood 1 iioJaAings 
fioni Oii^md Biiaviu^s iik\ otlioi llluotia- 
tions Pep 'to 316 

Moore’^ Dalla Hookb 32iii PI ilc i« 
ICino YianeltCj 26 Cr/ 


Maolise’s Edition of Moore’s Irish 
* 3Ielodtei,t AVitli 161 Steel PI itea fiom OrigiiuL 
Diniingc Snpci lOAdlS'o oU 6cf 

Moore*a Irish Melodies, aiino Poitr-vit 
1« IGmo \igncttc, 26 bd 

Southey’s Poetical Works, ivuh 

the ViilhoiN last CuiiCLtioii'> inu C)]>rig]it 
Additions Libiai} I dilion, in I aoI 
nudiuni 8\o Avitli Poitnit and nette, 
lU 01 in 10 \ols Ap 36 0(7 citli 

Lays of Ancient IRome ; witli hry 

Mid tin. inttih 1,> the llight IT n Lokd 
M VL VI 1 VA It nio 46 bd 

Iioid Lays of 2 noient 

IkOmi' Witli liU Illiiatrations on IVood, 
'll)! tioni the Anuqnc trom 
DniingabA Cj SriiVRi l»p ko 2ls 

Poems, Bv Ji v\ Inci io\A Ninili E li. 
tion Itp b\o a 

Poetical Works of Letitia Ehza- 

betli J ‘indoi (L I L ) 2 vols Ibnio 106 

Playtime with the Poets : 'i SlIcc- 
tion of tbc bC'st Lngli h Poctn foi the U',e 
ofCbildren Ba oLidi Cioa\ii8ao os. 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 

cheaper Gcduiiic 1 dttion, complete in I aoI 
large t)pc, amLIi 3C Woodcut IllUbtiatioiis,. 
piKel4» oi,AMth the 9nmc II LI an vizu>'9, 
in G pocket aoIs 35 Cd c ich 

Arundmes Cami, siAc '^Iiisiiiiin Cm- 
tabrigicnsium Luans C inoii Col]C(,it atquc 
ediilit IT Dnui i M V 1 litio Sevh, ou- 
lOAit IT J lIoi»rNO>, MV C oiMi 8 ao 
7t Of/ 


Rural fSpoiie, c5'f‘ 


Encyclopsedm of Bnral Sports ; 

aCompUto Account, llistoiicil, Practcil, 
iiid l)c6 iiplne, of lluiitiiig. Shooting, 
libhiiig, Licinir, Al h\ D P Pimm 
W ith iboA c COO Woodi nta (20 fioi i Dc** gns 
bj John 1 1 1 cii) 8 ao ^2 

Notes on Bifle Shooting. Bv Cip- 
tnn IIkmov, Adjuhnt of the ihiid Man* 
chc tci PkiOc A ohmCeei Corp^i Icp 26 bd 


Col. Hawker’s Instructions to 

lonng Sportsmen in all tli it lelatea to Giin^ 
nnd Shooting Kcviscd b\ the Anthoi a Son 
S quare cioaaii 8ao Asitb llluatiations, l'>6 

The Dead Shot,oi Spoi tsnnn’s Complete 
Guide, 1 ficatiseon the bae of the Oim, 
Dog bi caking, Pigeon shooting, Ac 
MaVRk.saivx Pep 8 a 0 AMtli Platea, 05. 
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The Fly -Fisher’s Entomology. 

Alitfo Konvii^-? With coloured 
liei>iescritations of the Xatuial .uid -Vitiii- 
nai Insect Gth Edition , with 20 coloured 
Platen Svo Us 

Hand-hook of Angling : Teaching 
liolling, Poitom-fiblimg, Sal- 
nior.-fi'ilnnn , -with the Natural History of 
Pavci iml the bo-t modes ot Catching 

them Pj rniLMiRi Icp Woodcuts, os 

The Cricket Field ; oi the llistoiy 
and ilic Fciencc ol the G«,’*uc of Ciichct By 
IiMi'’ Vvcioii, llA lull Coll Oxon 
JtU EilltlOll Pep ua 

The Ciicket Tutoi , i tie .tibc citiiw\cl\ 
Piactical B) the same 18mo Is 

Cneketautt Pj iho < 'ine Aulhoi "Xi ilh 7 
Porliaits of Cnc’ceters Icp 5* 

The Horse * uU a Ticatisc on Diaiight 
IJy^^lLUl^^ louin New Edition rc- 
Tiaed and enhigscl Svo nith niimcrotis 
WoodciU", 111** G'/ 

The Dog Bj ii'' 'r.i \'i « i Sio \.ith 
j'um-'rou^ Woodc.i^a, O'* 


Com III ei't e, Kn cigatlon, 

The Law of n'atious Considered 

as Independent Political Communities B} 
Travehs Twiss, D C L Regiu> Profcssoi 
01 Ci> il Lii>\ 111 the University of Oxford. 
JvoU Svo j'h 01 sepaiately, PartI Peace, 
.Is PArrll mir, ISs 

A Nautical Dictionary, dehnmg 

ilie Technical Language relative to the 
Buildtiig and Equipment of Sailing Ycssela 
••nd Steamers, d.c By Arthur Youxg 
‘^ ccundl dilion, vithPlitesind UuWood- 
•ts 8io 18‘ 


Woi'^i of UiUitij 'lad 

Modern Cookery for Private 

Pamilic*, 1 educed ta a System of Easy 
Practice m a Scries of caicfully-tcsLcd 
Receipts By Elizv Altov Newly ic- 
Yisedaud enlarged, with 6 Plates, Figures, 
and 150 Woodcuts Fcp. 75.6<f 
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The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 
it Sound By W Hifii es, Esq 9th Edition, 
with Illustrations Imp Svo 12v Oc/ 

A Plum Ticatise on Horse-shoeing By 
the same Aulhoi PoslSio with Illuatia- 
tions, 2a Kid 

Stahles and Stable Pitlmga Bi Iho 'miic 
Lnp Svo with 13 Plates, Ids 

Remarks on Horses* Teeth, addic>*'.cd to 
l*uiLha«ei!* By tlie same Post Svo Is Qd 

On Drill and Manoeuvres of 

Cav'hv, combined with Hoisc Arlillciy 
By Majoi (leu jMk iivi r. W Smith, CD 
Comnntuliiig the I’oonnli Dimsioii of tlic 
Bombay Aiiuy S\o 12« fir/ 

The Dog m Health and Disease. 
By S 10 NL 1 IEM.L With 70 Wood En- 
giavnigs Squaic ciowii Svo 15* 

The Greyhound in 1604 By the sau.c 
‘..ullioi With 2 1 Poi Lraita of (xroy hounds 
Sqn irc Clown Svo 21« 

The Ox, his Di'jp'i'-ciJ and then Tieat- 
ment, with ni I>$ay on Partuiitioii in the 
Cow By J B DoBbOJr, M 11 C V 8 Crown 
Svo with Illustiation^ 7^ Or/ 


and Mi’i'cnntile JjJiiir^. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Thee- 
ictical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation By J R M'Cul- 
Locn Svo with Maps and Plans, 50« 

The Study of Steam and the 

Marine Engine, for Young Sea Officers By 
3 M Saadt, RN. Post Svo with bV 
Diagrams, os Cd 

A Manual for Naval Cadets. By 

J M*Nj:ir Bo\n, lato Captain RN Third 
T^dition , w ith 2 10 AVoodcuts, and 1 1 coloured 
Plates Post Svo 1?» Qd 


General Information. 

The Haadbook of Dining ; oi, Coi- 

pulcncy and Lcaiinc''', seicntiflcally* coii- 
sidcied By Brillai-Svv vliv, Author of 
Piiy^iologie dll Gout * Translated by 
L F SniFSON. Revised Edition, vnfii 
Additions Fcp. So. 6d. 
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On Food and iba Bigestion ; an 

Introduction to Dictcticd Ly W Hiiintox, 
MD iMi^sicuvn to bt lliomaaN Hospital, 
\.t ^Vlth 48 Woodcnta Tost 8vo 12s 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

Bj' Tiiovas G Shaw Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, i\itli Erontispiecc a'ul 
‘}L Illusliations on IVood 8yo 1G6 


A Practical Treatise on Bre-win^ ; 

■with Tormulro ii>r Public lJ^c^,cl•>, find In- 
structions foi Piuatc Familicj Bj W 
Br \CK. 8 yo lOb G{/ 


Short V7hiat. By ifAion A Tlit 
Sixteenth JCdilion, icM^'Cil, with an 
on the llicori of the jllodcin SLientiuc 
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